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Some ten years ago when working in the Archives of the 
Indies on the Cuban Intendencia, I examined, among the doc- 
uments known as the Papeles de Ultramar, a body of materials 
relative to Francisco de Arango (1765-1837).1 Some time 
later the idea occurred to me to prepare some such article as 
the following, being then, as now, convinced that his career 
merits this or even more extended consideration. Arango has 
been regarded as a significant personality and official of the 
later Spanish empire, deserving from Spain and Cuba in rec- 
ognition of his services, according to Pedroso y Montalvo, an 
enduring monument, just as did Cobden and Peel from a 
grateful English people for their respective achievements, 
which were somewhat of the same order as those of the Cuban 
statesman. Opinions of him expressed by contemporaneous 
observers and subsequent writers, both friends and critics, 
have run to superlatives. His precocity, seriousness, energy, 
learning, administrative talent and integrity, independence, 
patriotism, benevolence, and culture have been so estimated. 
When hostile critics charged him with office seeking, they al- 
leged that his ambition was inordinate; by one such critic he 
was called a ‘‘despot’’ in his control of Havana. Strong, 

1Cf. ‘‘The James Sprunt Historical Studies’’, Studies in Hispanic-American 
History, XIX. (No. 2) 74-135. 
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rugged qualities were ascribed to him. One who would now 
attempt an appraisal of him encounters panegyric as con- 
sensus of opinion, with censure the exception. 

He was one of the ‘‘wisest of statesmen, and profoundly 
versed in everything relating to his country’’; he was ‘‘pure 
and judicious’’, according to that discerning traveler, Alex- 
ander von Humboldt.? One of the ablest captains general of 
Cuba, Las Casas (1790-1796) praised him, paying tribute to 
his public zeal, his talents, his knowledge, his effectiveness in 
service, and his kindness. The historian Pezuela wrote that 
he was 


One of the most notable men the island has produced and perhaps the 
one who more than any other influenced the development of its 
prosperity.4 


In the preface to the Obras, a kinsman, Andrés de Arango, 
finds in the labors of this statesman the reasons why 


the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico remained faithful to the mother 
country in spite of the general emancipation of the other Hispanic- 
American colonies.® 


Guiteras compared Arango with Aranda, Floridablanca, 
Campomanes, and Jovellanos. One of the latest commentators 
on his career writes 


The life of Arango is so fruitful of achievements, that it is difficult 
to make a synthesis of them. It is sufficient to say that the economic 
development of Cuba, during the period in which he lived, is so in- 


* Humboldt, A. [von], The Island of Cuba (J. 8S. Thrasher, editor. New York, 
Derby and Jackson, 1856), pp. 197, 215. This English edition is apparently a 
translation of the Spanish version of José Lépez de Bustamante (Paris, 1840), 
which bore the title Ensayo politico sobre la Isla de Cuba. 

* Jacobo de la Pezuela y Cobo, Diccionario geogréfico, estadistico,’histérico de 
la Isla de Cuba (4 vols., Madrid, Imp. del Establecimiento de Mellado, 1863), I. 
82-33. 

‘ Ibid., p. 32. 

* Obras del Exemo. Seftor D. Francisco de Arango y Parrefio (2 vols., Habana, 
Imp. de Howson y Heinen, 1888), I. xi. Hereafter these volumes will be re- 
ferred to as Obras. The majority of the editorial notes was supplied by Manuel 
Villanova. The others were prepared by Vidal Morales. 
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timately associated with his life, that it is impossible to separate the 
one from the other.® 


Honored by his mother country and his own people, active in 
many important offices, persistent advocate of economic re- 
forms in the empire, exponent of the ideas of Adam Smith, 
Edmund Burke, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, 
Francisco de Arango was an interesting example of the 
heights that could be ascended by a colonial and of the suc- 
cess that could be won despite obstacles and reaction. His 
writings are of interest to the student not only of Cuba, but 
of the later Spanish Empire. 

The students of Hispanic-American history are coming, of 
course, to know more about the beliefs and deeds of colonials, 
of minor civil servants as well as important explorers, vice- 
roys, captains general, and missionaries. Increased reading 
of the reports of travelers, studies in literature, and researches 
in archives makes this information available for the reconsid- 
eration and rectification of that history. It is rare, however, 
that one may have access to the published works of colonial 
subjects of Spain. Yet, in this case, we have in fair degree of 
completeness the writings, state papers, and some of the let- 
ters of an intelligent Cuban creole, who lived in stirring days 
of revolution and change. During his life, momentous events 
occurred, and most of them—the war of independence in the 
United States, the French Revolution, the servile insurrection 
in Haiti, the Napoleonic wars, the Spanish revolt of 1820, and 
the Spanish-American revolutions—had their influences upon 
him and upon Cuba. 

The reading of Arango’s works and the consideration of 
his official labors give the impression of a man of severe con- 
centration upon a single idea—a people’s happiness, a nation’s 
progress, and an empire’s safety depend upon agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial prosperity. This prosperity in all 
the ramifications of cause and effect was bound, of course, to 

A, L. Valverde, ‘‘Francisco de Arango y Parrefio’’, Revista Bimestre Cubana, 
XXVIII. (No. 2) 238. 
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have for him numerous interrelationships with other aspects 
of life and policy. Whatever related to it was a proper sub- 
ject of study and action, without deflecting him for long if at 
all from his major concern. This prosperity and progress 
came, for example, to involve popular education as practiced 
in his day; so education was brought within the scope of his 
interest and labor. The attainment of his objective from the 
start involved politics and legislation; so he was politician 
and officeholder. The Spanish imperial system, in organiza- 
tion and administrative procedure, was acceptable to him—if 
change of it should be permitted by removal of obstacles to 
the free movement of products to their most profitable mar- 
kets. Given these changes, significant ‘as they were—adoption 
of improved ways of production and manufacture, liberal 
terms of importation of labor and population, adequate and 
ready means of transportation, open ports and trade with 
foreign countries—that is, given the abandonment of mer- 
cantilism, the political system could remain unchanged. As 
he expressed it: 


That has been and always will be my profession of faith: To defend 
with all vigor the rights of the Island and to sustain with the same its 
union with the mother country, and that is the language with which 
for twenty-two years I have spoken in behalf of this country to the 
venerated Charles III., to his two august successors, to the Junta Cen- 
tral, to the Cortes extraordinary and ordinary.7/ 


With an earnestness that partook of religious fervor he la- 
bored ; and, as a practical man of property, of experience, and 
of knowledge of his people and government, he was able step 
by step to get much of his program enacted into law and put 
into practice. He was, therefore, a man of action as well as 
of thought. 

Arango’s Cuban apologists and kinsmen were fond of 


* Obras, I, 403. This passage is taken from the document entitled Al pablico 
imparocial de esta isla, which was printed as a pamphlet and issued by the Oficina 
de Arazoza y Soler, Havana, 1821. The passage also appears opposite the title 
page of the Obras as declaratory of the constant thought and policy of Arango. 
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thinking of him as a disciple of Adam Smith in his economics, 
as the contemporary of Jefferson and Cobden; and no doubt 
he was influenced by these free traders and opponents of 
mercantilism. But in his maturity of thought it was Cuba 
that shaped and sustained his thinking. The island, then as 
now, needed an expanding market for its sugar, tobacco, and 
fruits; it needed, then as now, a cheap and in the tariff sense 
a free or nearly free source of breadstuffs and clothing. Com- 
prehending these needs with clear intelligence, he brought to 
bear in the resolution of his problem a sound knowledge of 
doctrine and foreign practice and worked out a system of 
political economy. It was his privilege to be both proponent 
and executor of his plan. 

There was about Arango a self-confidence which at times 
suggested arrogance. On the occasion of the selection of the 
two travelers—one a planter and the other a lawyer—to inves- 
tigate agriculture, machinery, markets, and manufacturing 
methods in certain foreign countries, he nominated as the 
hacendado to go, the Count de Casa-Montalvo, and himself as 
the lawyer. His birth, training in the law, and his merits 
qualified him; and, as he said, he was no hypocrite about it.® 
His rule of political strategy was shrewdly practical. Con- 
ditioning all upon the assumption that the prosperity of the 
colony contributed to the riches and power of the mother 
country—an assumption he strove to make a reality—he sub- 
mitted one plan after another which was calculated to effect 
the one and the other end. Having proposals to make, he gave 
them emphasis by submitting them singly, without jeopardiz- 
ing the whole by a systematic combination of reforms and by 
courting total rejection on a charge of revolution and radical- 
ism. Always affirming personal loyalty to the crown of Spain 
and assuming that a prosperous and well-governed Cuba was 
the desire of the mother country, he was able without censure 
to say and write many hard truths concerning Spanish admin- 
istration and government which would probably not have been 


8 Obras, I. 111. 
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tolerated from one not entertaining these presuppositions and 
sentiments. 

Francisco de Arango was born in Havana, May 22, 1765. 
His family was of noble blood and wealth. He was given an 
education beyond that ordinarily afforded Cuban youth, hav- 
ing special tutors and taking courses in the university at 
Havana. With characteristic application, he won academic 
honors and was so highly regarded for scholarship that he was 
often called upon to substitute in class room for his profes- 
sors. His youth, we are gravely assured, was not distracted 
by childish games, all passions having been subordinated to 
the thought of the public good.® Perhaps this staid and earn- 
est detachment and this high dedication accounted for the 
appointment of him at the age of fourteen to the management 
of his father’s estate. His advancement in learning and his 
ready acceptance of responsibility led to a further and signal 
manifestation of his father’s confidence. The latter had a long 
standing suit-at-law pending before the audiencia of Santo 
Domingo. The circumstances called for the emergency selec- 
tion of an advocate, and the father chose his son, then only 
twenty years of age, to represent his interests, despite the 
fact that Francisco had not completed his legal studies and 
was not in years eligible to plead in that court. Dispensing 
with this technical regulation, the audiencia allowed him to act 
as trial attorney. He acquitted himself admirably, winning 
the case against the opposition of a veteran lawyer and re- 
ceiving the commendation of the regent, José Antonio Gamboa, 
who advised the father to send Francisco to Spain for the 
completion of his legal training. This is a famous story. In 
Spain he refrained from the dissipations of the court, entered 
the Academia de Jurisprudencia de Santa Barbara, and in 
1787 was awarded his license as abogado. He was, it seems, 
offered a professorship of law. Instead he became by election 
of the ayuntamiento of Havana agent (apoderado) of that 


* Obras, I. LV. This is a note supplied by his kinsman, D. Anastasio Carrillo 
y Arango, 
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city. During these years he had studied economics, being at 
first much influenced by Genovesi,?° but later and permanently 
by Adam Smith. As representative of Havana—that is, in 
fact, of Cuba—he contested the pretensions of the monopolistic 
consulados of Cadiz, Barcelona, Vera Cruz, and Mexico City. 
‘‘Never was mission discharged with more conscientiousness 
or with greater success’’.1! The instructions of the cabildo, 
which he probably wrote himself, commanded him to promote 
with all his zeal the happiness of his country; to secure an 
increase in the number of slaves; to relieve agriculture of 
tariff burdens and trade restrictions; to remove the tax on 
each arroba of sugar that arrived at Spanish ports; to en- 
courage tobacco culture either by increasing the subsidy or by 
enabling the planter to sell any surplus production not desired 
by the tobacco factory; to remove the alcabala on cattle or to 
secure at least the substitution of a single capitation tax; and 
to open the commerce in whiskey and spirits with Yucatan, 
with the other colonial provinces, and with the United States. 
He was to endeavor to remedy the dearth of money in the 
colony by securing relief from tax on specie coming from New 
Spain. Enlisting the friendship of Gardoqui and Gerdénimo 
Viaiia, who aided him in his mission, he secured a remarkable 
series of concessions and reforms. 

Among the items on which he made reports or proposals 
were the following: importation of slaves; introduction of 
modern machinery, steam power, and ice; establishment of a 
local mint; foundation of the Havana consulado; concession 
of trade with neutrals and ultimately with foreign countries; 
authorization of a local system of auctions and maritime in- 
surance; suppression of the tobacco factory; and introduction 
of a different plan of Cuban education. He was anxious that 
Spain and Cuba take advantage of the situation created by the 
insurrection in Haiti and was later responsible for the intro- 

% The reference is to Antonio Genovesi (1712-1769) and to his famous treatise 
Lezioni di commercio e di economie civile (Milan, 1786). 
4 Pezuela y Cobo, Diccionario, I. 32. 
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duction from that source of the superior Otaiti sugarcane 
seedlings. 

Arango’s public career was identified with many important 
offices. In 1836, he had occasion to file with the ministry of 
the treasury a ‘‘resumé of merits and services’’, which con- 
tained some thirty items.!2 It will be appropriate, it is thought, 
to reproduce here in summary form this resumé. 1. Apoderado 
of Havana, during which service he prepared many reports 
and was the chief author of the law of foundation of the con- 
sulado of commerce, agriculture, and industry. 2. By royal 
cédula, 1793, he was conceded the honors and salary of oidor 
of the audiencia of Santo Domingo, in order that he might 
discharge the duties of the asesoria de alzadas in Cuba. 3. By 
royal cédula, 1794, the office of Sindico perpetuo of the con- 
sulado. 4. By royal order, 1795, he was named substitute of 
the captain general in the court of alzadas during the latter’s 
absence or sickness (ausencias y enfermedades). 5. By com- 
mission of the captain general, he was sent on mission to 
Santo Domingo, which duty was discharged with such merit 
and success that he was granted the order of the cross of 
Charles III., with its pension. 6. By royal order, 1804, the 
asesoria of the ramo de tabacos with the ausencias y enferme- 
dades of the superintendente thereof. 7. By royal order, 1809, 
he was retired from the position of sindico of the consulado 
and asesor de alzadas and conceded half the salary of an oidor 
of the audiencia of Mexico City. 8. By royal order, 1808, he 
was conceded a ‘‘perpetual position’’ on the governing com- 
mittee of the consulado. 9. By royal cédula, 1810, the title of 
honorary member of the audiencia of Mexico City. 10. By ad 
mterim appointment, 1804, superintendente de tabacos, serv- 
ing for several years without pay. 11. By royal resolucién, 
1811, he was named vocal of the junta de censura. 12. In 
1811, he was granted the honors of minister of the council of 
the Indies. 13. In 1809, named by eight town councils of Cuba 
as vocal of the junta central. 14. Elected deputy to the cortes 

* Obras, II, 781-787. 
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extraordinary, 1811. 15. Elected to the cortes ordinarias, 
1813. 16. By royal decree, 1814, member, number ten, of the 
council of the Indies, serving until 1817. 17. By order of the’ 
king, arbitral judge of a mixed commission concerned with the 
prohibition of the slave trade, 1819-1821. 18. By nomination of 
the king, 1820, member of the council of state. 19. By royal 
decree, intendente of Cuba, 1824-1825. 20. By royal order, 
1825, he was commissioned to reorganize Cuban education, 
with salary of a councilor of state. 21. By commission of the 
king, he investigated the difficult matter of the charitable 
foundation (obra pia) of Martin Calvo. 22. By royal cédula, 
1829, he was named president of the junta having control of 
the Colonia Fernandina de Jagua.'? 23. By royal cédula, 1830, 
he was commissioned to edit a slave code, that being ‘‘of 
absolute necessity for the public good’’. 24. By decree of 
1833, the king, ‘‘taking account of the merits of Arango, seek- 
ing to give a sign of the royal appreciation gave him the 
honors, prerogatives, and distinctions of the consejo del 
estado’’. 25. The ministry of fomento, 1834, requested him to 
report on the ways and means best suited for the establish- 
ment in the island of civil government. 26. By royal reso- 
lucién, 1834, granted the dignity of prodcer del reimo. 27. 
Granted salary, 1834, of member of the council of the Indies. 
28. Made member, 1834, of new commission for government 
of the Fernandina colony. 29. By royal resolucion, 1834, 
made a member of the consejo del estado. 30. By royal order, 
1836, made vice president of the junta to reorganize primary 
education. 

As dlferez real of the city council of Havana, an honorific 
and ceremonial office long held within his family, he was for 


% This colony was, under this name, the subject of a contract between the 
crown and Luis de Clouet (1819). A grant of land was made to Clouet, as 
empresario, on condition that he import as colonists families from North America 
or Europe. In 1829, the colony was placed under the government of a special 
commission of three (Zamora y Coronado, Biblioteca de la Legistlacién ultramarina, 
IV. 1-2). In 1834, the colony was subjected to the ordinary authorities of the 
island. 
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three decades active in municipal affairs. As friend and ad- 
viser of captains general Las Casas, Santa Clara, and So- 
meruelos and as associate and co-worker of the great intend- 
ants, Valiente, Ramirez, and Martinez Pinillos, he was in the 
background as well as the foreground of Cuban politics and ad- 
ministration. It should be added that he declined a title of 
nobility requested for him by the ayuntamiento of Havana. 
These titles, honors, and offices would appear to indicate 
on the part of the Spanish government a sustained confidence 
in Arango’s loyalty to the crown as well as in his ability. He 
himself professed an unswerving loyalty. One episode, how- 
ever, gave his enemies opportunity and grounds for charging 
a lapse and a participation in an abortive attempt in 1808 to 
organize a local junta superior to administer the Cuban gov- 
ernment during the European crisis and during the captivity 
of Ferdinand VII. Such juntas, as is well known, were organ- 
ized in Spain and in the continental Spanish-American col- 
onies. In the case of the latter, as is equally well known, these 
organizations, although in some instances affirming loyalty to 
Spain and to Ferdinand VIL., had in fact been precursory in- 
fluences and movements for independence. During the periods 
of the operation in Cuba of the constitution of 1812 (1812-1814; 
1820-1821), the press was actively free, and Arango was sen- 
sationally charged with disloyal leadership in this venture. In 
his own defense, he published September 29, 1821, a pamphlet 
of some sixty-five pages, in which he included many ‘‘justifi- 
cative documents’’.‘* On July 26, 1808, Arango and seventy- 
two others submitted to the city council of Havana a repre- 
sentation asking, in view of the captivity of Ferdinand VII. 
and of the disturbance of the orderly relations with the mother 
country, that in order to maintain union and internal peace 
the council should propose and the captain general should 
organize a junta superior, composed of the principal existing 
authorities and of a number of respectable natives. Although 


“Francisco de Arango, Al piblico imparcial de esta Isla (Havana, Oficina de 
Arazoza y Soler, 1821). Reproduced in Obras, II. 383-464. 
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this representation had the approval of the captain general 
and of other high officials and was signed by some of the lead- 
ing inhabitants, including Ilincheta, asesor del gobierno, 
known as a ‘‘perfect Spaniard’’, it did not when publicly cir- 
culated receive a sufficient endorsement of opinion. On this 
negative or unfavorable response of the public, the proposal 
was forthwith dropped. Arango could and did hold that the 
attitude of the ‘‘public’’ showed that Cubans were satisfied with 
the existing officers and government and that the representa- 
tion consolidated the authority of the captain general. So- 
meruelos (1799-1812), in reply to direct questions, on January 
8, 1812, wrote Arango that the proposition to create a ‘‘junta 
provincial’’ was made with his full knowledge and approval 
and that the plan was for the good ‘‘of the island and of the 
peninsula’’. Earlier on November 1, 1808, the captain gen- 
eral in his report to the junta de Sevilla had acknowledged his 
support of the plan for a local commission and had added a 
defense of the record and character of Arango. In support 
of his claim of continued loyalty to the mother country, Arango 
submitted the record of his gifts of money to the cause of 
Spanish resistance to the French.® Arango’s connection with 
the affair of 1808 arose to plague him, as on the occasion of 
his election to the cortes of 1813, when a protest was filed to 
the effect that in proposing a local junta he had advocated in- 
dependence of Cuba. Against the assumption that the estab- 
lishment of such juntas or commissions of government on the 
continent had graduated into independence movements and 
that, therefore, the one projected for Cuba meant the same 
thing, he argued passionately. In both his vehemence and 
over-elaboration, it might be thought that he proved too much; 


% The list includes the following contributions: July 20, 1808, 6,000 pesos; 
November, 1808, 2,000 pesos; in 1810, 1,000 pesos; 1811, 1,500 pesos; his salary 
as superintendente de tabacos; 1813, tobacco which sold for 34,288 pesos. To 
these he added two acts of benevolence—a gift in 1813 of books to the Biblioteca 
pfiblica valued at 4,000 pesos and the offer of the establishment of a primary 
school in Giiines. Carrillo, in the Elogio histérico (Obras, I. XLIV') holds the 
_ gifts of Arango ‘‘to the nation’’ amounted to 100,000 pesos. 
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yet, so far as the writer is aware, there is no credible evidence 
that Arango entertained then or later a design for inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, all his formal statements which 
had any relation to the point attested his loyalty. As to the 
project of 1808 the Sevilla junta promptly expressed its dis- 
approval; but, at the same time, asserted that the plan was a 
mistaken, although not a culpable, proposal. Both Arango and 
Ilincheta, who signed the representation, continued in office 
and the former, as we have already noted, was to receive many 
new honors and to continue in the public service. 

On the subject of independence for the island, Arango is 
supposed to have written and published in 1823 a pamphlet, 
which was a reply to an article which appeared in El Revisor.** 
This article was made up principally of a faulty translation 
of Abbé de Pradt’s chapter on ‘‘Cuba et Inglaterre’’, the pub- 
lication of which had been requested by the translator who 
endorsed it and who signed himself ‘‘F. R.’’. Abbé de Pradt 
had urged independence as a proper solution of Cuba’s prob- 
lems and destiny. He had predicted that the island might 
fall under the control of Great Britain, which would mean 
that that country would thereby secure a dominant power in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean region. Arango cor- 
rects the erroneous translation and proceeds to add a reasoned 
argument against independence and against separation from 
Spain. Cuba should take warning from the experience of 
those former colonies then in revolution against the mother 
country. They were suffering from frightful social and polit- 
ical disorders; they had had thirteen years of horrors and 
were still in chaos. Cuba as a colony was in a sense under the 


* This pamphlet was entitled Reflexiones de wn Habanero sobre la Indepen- 
dencia de esta Isla (Habana, Oficina de Arazoza y Soler, 1823). This work ran 
through two editions within one year. It is attributed to Francisco de Arango 
by his kinsman, Anastasio Carrillo, in the Elogio histérico (Obras, II. 423. Cf. 
note by Manuel Villanova). Pezuela, in his Ensaya histérico de la Isla de Cuba 
(p. 529), agrees, but in his Historia de la Isla de Cuba (IV. 164) ascribes it to 
José de Arango, whom he mistakenly states was the brother of Francisco. The re- 
production in the Obras is of the second edition, which had been corrected and en- 
larged by the author. 
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protection of all the strong powers, none of which was willing 
that any other should control it. As the possession of any 
strong power, it would be a prize of war and the scene of con- 
flict. The same would be true if the island should succeed in 
winning independence, since it would be unable to maintain it 
by its own force. On the other hand, Cuba had fared well 
under Spain, receiving favors even during the period of so- 
called absolute power of the king. There was nothing to fear, 
therefore, should the liberties granted under the constitution 
‘ be modified or canceled. Abbé de Pradt argued that Cuba’s 
fate united it to the rest of America; that it would not remain a 
Spanish nor become an English colony; and that it would be- 
come free, either by its own efforts or by those of its neighbors. 
Having secured freedom it would be a republic. To Arango, 
these assumptions and prophecies were not, as claimed, in 
accord with the logic or the nature of things. Cuba’s fate tied 
it to the nations of greatest maritime power, to those which 
consumed the greatest quantity of the island’s fruits, and to 
those which could supply it at the least expense with the com- 
modities it needed. Cuba’s resources, military and otherwise, 
in men and things, he argued, were insufficient to enable it to 
secure and sustain independence; and Cuba’s people were not 
trained by experience and education in the ways of self- 
government. 

On the occasion of his departure for Spain, in 1813, to par- 

ticipate as deputy in the meetings of the cortes, he wrote a 
representation to the diputacién provincial, in which he stated 
his ideas of the necessary education and experience a people 
should have in order that they might be capable of enjoying 
liberty and of governing themselves. In the part to which we 
wish to refer, he began with a quotation: 
The impulse of a people toward liberty will always be of ephemeral 
duration, if it is not sustained in the spirit by conviction, and in the 
heart by sentiment. He who does not have informed understanding 
(luces) does not know how to be free, and he who does not have virtue 
is not worthy of being free. 
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He then continued: 


What a vast field do these few phrases open up! What will it benefit 
us to have been given a constitution, if the ways are not provided by 
which we may know what it is, and that we may love it as do the 
English? And how may we know it, how will we love it, living in 
ignorance and with the political vices to which three centuries of 
despotism have committed us? What will the laws against tyranny 
and abuses which surround us serve, if the root of them remains intact, 
if all our heads and all our hearts are not constituted (if this ex- 
pression is permitted)? We will hold these holy laws in the same 
indifference and in the same lack of observance as was the law, in our 
ancient codes, which forbade the kings to establish taxes (gravamenes) 
without consent of the people. This is neither the place nor the time 
that I should specify the system which is suitable to follow in the 
matter; but it will not be amiss that I indicate the first step which in 
my judgment must be taken... . 

Almost all the rural population of our island (which is the prin- 
cipal instrument of our fortune), and a great part of the urban, does 
not know how to read and write, not knowing how to read, they can 
not know, as they should (como corresponde), what is the constitution ; 
and not knowing, as they should (como corresponde), what is the con- 
stitution, they can neither love it nor defend it, as is fitting (como co- 
rresponde).... Let us try to bring about what may be in this island: 
let us transform it in this matter: let us see to it that all the inhab- 
itants receive within a short time with due perfection the most useful 
of all teaching, which is primary instruction.17 


After effectively quoting from the book written by Abbé 
de Pradt in 1817 which warned against premature revolutions 
and independence by unprepared and socially heterogeneous 


* Obras, II. 324-325. Immediately following the statements quoted, Arango 
proposed the establishment of a primary school in his own district of Giines. 
He was to give a building suitable for the purpose or the requisite funds for its 
construction. He also pledged himself to contribute 300 pesos annually for the 
support of the school. Should he fail to return from Spain, he promised to direct 
the executors of his estate to set aside 6,000 pesos as an endowment for this 
school. The building which was provided was valued, according to Valverde (op. 
oit., p. 249), at 30,000 pesos. 
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peoples, Arango held that for Cuba, under existing circum- 
stances, an attempt to become independent would be unjust, 
impracticable, and ruinous.?® 

Among the plans proposed for Cuba were that of a tour of 
inspection and observation in certain foreign countries, that 
of the organization of a local society to be called the Sociedad 
HKcondémica de Amigos del Pais, and that of the foundation of 
a consulado in Havana. In all of these Arango was interested 
and with the first and last he was identified as the responsible 
' party. The society endorsed by Las Casas and requested by 
leading Cubans, was sanctioned by royal decree of 1791. The 
opening convocation was held January 2, 1793.1° 

Another proposal led to the tour of observation in Peel 
tugal, England, Barbados, and Jamaica to study methods of 
cultivation of such crops as sugar, coffee, cotton, and indigo, 
ways of manufacturing and marketing finished products, im- 
provements in farm machinery, and other items of importance 
to agriculture and commerce.?® Arango and the Count de 
Casa-Montalvo were appointed to this task. The voyagers 
were regarded with suspicion and experienced several mis- 
fortunes, such as shipwreck and loss of some specimens. Casa- 
Montalvo suffered a stroke of apoplexy and loss of eyesight; 
he died shortly after his return to Havana.”! During the fall 
of 1795, Arango made a series of reports, written and verbal, 
in which he stated his observations and explained certain ex- 


% The work in question was Les Colonies et la Révolution actuelle de L’Amé- 
rique (2 vols., Paris, Lib. de Bechet, 1817). The quotations were taken from the 
second volume, pp. 133, 138, 139, 140, 142, 145, 147. 

1 The history of the society is related in Pezuela, Ensayo politico de la Isla de 
Cuba (Imp. Esp. de Rafael, New York, 1842) p. 330 et seg. The Society in its 
central body at Havana and the branches in the island considered ways by which 
Cuban agriculture, industry, and commerce might be promoted. It printed papers 
and memorials, some of which have scientific value. 

» This trip was authorized in Art. 22 of the Real Cédula de Ereccién del Con 
sulado de la Habana, espedida en Ardénjuez a 4 de Abril de 1794. 

“Cf. P. J. Guiteras, Historia dela Isla de Cuba (2d ed., 3 vols., Havana, 
Imp. Cultural, 1927-1928), II. 296. 
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hibits. Among the latter was the model of a steam engine 
adapted for use in sugar mills.?? 

Of the many offices held by Arango, one was that of in- 
tendant, which he occupied 1824-1825. This appointment came 
during the early period of the restoration of the absolute 
power of Ferdinand VIL., at the time of disturbance and de- 
cline of commerce on account of the activity of the fleet of 
Gran Colombia, of fears of attack from Mexico, of anticipation 
of a blockade, and of personal illness suffered by Arango. His 
fears as to his physical ability to fulfil the duties of this office 
caused him to administer it in commission, using especially 
high officials of the contaduria. Heavy and extraordinary de- 
mands were made upon the treasury to assist the military and 
naval campaign against Gran Colombia and in aid of the de- 
fense of San Juan de Ulia; also there were unexpected and 
scandalous revivals of smuggling. His most notable efforts 
to meet these situations were the more efficient collection of 
tariffs and taxes and rigorous economy. His slogan was 
‘“spend less and collect more’’ (disminuir los gastos y awmentar 
las rentas).?® He organized a junta de auailios to aid him, 
composed of three officers of the hacienda, three of the Havana 
cabildo, three of the consulado, two planters, two merchants, 
and a secretary. In a letter he analyzed the several economies 
put into effect during his administration, with the consequent 
increase of revenues despite a decline in shipping and in vol- 
ume of imports.** His health failing, he was succeeded by 
Claudio Martinez Pinillos, Conde de Villanueva, whom he had 
strongly recommended. 

After 1825, Arango was only occasionally in public service; 


=™To the fruitful results of this tour, should be added those derived from a 
trip made by Arango to Haiti and Santo Domingo, which was reported (Obras, 
I. 338-386). He urged that inducements in the way of grants of lands and tem 
porary exemptions from taxes be made to those who wished to migrate to Cuba. 
Many such people came. Humboldt testified to. the benefits to Cuba caused by the 
introduction of Haitian methods of sugar culture and manufacture, 

* Arango to the Secretario de Estado, August 28, 1824. Obras, II. 472-473. 

“Letter No. 390, Obras, IT. 484-490. 
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he became a sort of sage. His last notable contributions to his 
people and government were his plan of studies and his pro- 
posed revision of the slave code. The first, submitted in 1828, 
contained some 325 articles and constituted a comprehensive 
survey of an educational system.?® 


II 
IpEas ConcerninG AGRICULTURE AND SLAVERY 


From the foregoing the reader is prepared to expect from 
Arango energetic advocacy of means and measures for the 
increase of agricultural production, free importation of farm 
machinery, a greatly increased supply of slaves, and freedom 
to trade with foreign countries. These reforms were urged 
from time to time over a period of more than thirty years. 
They were his remedies for the seven handicaps or obstacles 
suffered by the Cuban planter in his competition with the 
rival productions of French, English, and Portuguese colonies. 
These seven obstacles (inconvementes) were stated and ana- 
lyzed in Arango’s famous Discurso sobre la agricultura de la 
Habana y medios de fomentarla (1792). First, slaves and 
farm implements cost less in the English and French col- 
onies. Second, the English, French, and Portuguese colonists 
spend less in affording subsistence to their slaves. Third, 
Cuba relatively suffers from ignorance of the technical ad- 
vances in agricultural sciences. Fourth, Cuba competed with 
colonies supplied with improved agricultural and manufactur- 
ing machinery. Fifth, the colonies of these other powers have 
greater freedom in exporting products. Sixth, the tariff sys- 
tems and schedules of competing countries encourage rather 


* Obras, II. 547-617. Of interest is the recommendation that the classes of 
children should be divided into two sections which should compete in scholarship 
for weekly rewards. These sections again were to be divided into groups of ten 
(decurias) presided over by a monitor drawn from those of highest record in 
scholarship of the entire class. These monitors (decuriones) should take the lesson 
from memory from the master to their respective decurias; they were not only 
preceptors, but also disciplinary agents of the master. This feature and some 
others are reminders of the Lancastrian scheme of instruction. 

% Obras, I. 53-161. 
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than hamper or prevent exports. Seventh, the competing 
colonies are not afflicted with scarcity of specie and with com- 
parable rates—usurious rates—of interest. These obstacles 
were analyzed with reference to the cultivation and marketing 
of sugar, but he held them to have been operating as to coffee, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco. 

Considering the scarcity of population and the lack of a 
sufficient supply of labor as primary obstacles to success in 
exploiting agricultural resources of the island, and thinking 
that the recruiting of labor from the working classes of Spain 
was impracticable, he argued for the importation of Negroes. 
In order that a plentiful and cheap supply of slaves be made 
available, he would have unrestricted importation for a period 
of ten years rather than a concession or a monopoly granted 
to one or more slave-trading companies. He anticipated an 
objection by proposing to prevent contraband trading in other 
commodities on the part of the importer of slaves, which would 
violate the laws of the Indies, by making Havana the sole port 
of entry and by giving the captain general and intendant con- 
trol of the vessels as to the stay in port and as to the cargoes 
landed. The free and unlimited importation of Negroes caused 
fear in Cuba among those who thought that the ratio of slaves 
to whites would become unduly and dangerously large. The 
servile insurrection in Haiti, with its attendant horrors, 
heightened this fear. Arango hastened to express himself as 
unafraid of the change in ratio and discounted the prospect 
of a local race war. The contagion of insurrection would not 
spread to Cuba, he thought, because the whites were loyal, 
obedient subjects of Spain and because the Spanish treatment 
of slaves was vastly more humane than that by the French. 
On this last point he wrote: 


The French have looked on them as beasts, the Spanish as men. The 
principle of those masters and of their black codes has always been 
that of excessive rigor, of instilling in the slaves all possible fear, be- 
lieving in this way that a white could govern a hundred blacks away 
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off in the center of the forests, in circumstances of heavy and con- 
tinuous labor.??7 


Rights of imprisonment, mutilation, and of life and death over 
the slave enjoyed and exercised by French masters made in- 
surrection inevitable. Against these horrors, Spanish law 
provided safeguards. Magistrates were commissioned to see 
that slaves were well treated; no rights of mutilation or killing 
were allowed; the slave had the right of complaining against 
the cruel owner; ways and means whereby freedom could be 
obtained were recognized under law. The proposals for in- 
creased and free importation of slaves were granted.?8 The 
alarm caused by the horrors of the racial wars in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, induced the captain general, Las Casas, in 
1795, to seek advice concerning the slave trade. The Marques 
de Casa Pefialver urged suppression of ‘the trade; Arango 
defended the institution of slavery. His attitude toward the 
Negro was stated. It was that the Negro was an inferior 
being and that the slave, as such, was chattel property. As a 
human, the Negro should be well treated, but the slave status 
should be retained. His hostility to the mixed breeds (Pardos 
and Morenos) led him to suggest repressive laws, including 
denial of right to enlistment in the militia, in which he was 
opposed by Las Casas. During the liberal period when the 
constitution of 1812 was in vogue, Arango led the opposition 
in the cortes to the proposal to emancipate the slaves, and his 
speeches are supposed to have been effectual in preventing the 
passage of the act.2® He was appointed in 1819 to the mixed 
commission, provided for in the Anglo-Spanish treaty of 1817 
on ways and means of stopping the slave trade. 

Arango’s arguments (1811-1812) in rebuttal of the proposi- 
tions that the slave trade should be suppressed and that the 


™ Obras, I, 49. 

*® According to Humboldt, imports of slaves through the port of Havana from 
1790 to 1820 amounted to 225,574 as against 93,409 from 1521 to 1790. Hum- 
boldt, op. cit., pp. 218-219, 

™ Obras, II. 175-286. The leaders proposing emancipation and abolition were 
the eminent Spaniards, Guiridi Alcocer and Canga Argiielles. 
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institution of slavery itself should be put in a way of extinction 
were both practical and theoretical. He deplored the exist- 
ence of slavery and admitted the evils, actual and possible, 
which had in one place or another in the world attended its 
existence. The Cuban people were, however, neither respon- 
sible for origin of slavery in the island nor were they or the 
law tolerant of abuses in the treatment of slaves. Cuba’s 
situation must be taken into account that irreparable damage 
might not be done and that the island’s competitive ability 
and power should not be destroyed. Cuba’s competitors—the 
English, French, and Portuguese colonies—already had 
enough slaves. Cuba’s slave population was neither propor- 
tional to its agricultural area nor .to its white population. 
Should the people of Cuba be cut off before they had imported 
a number comparable to that in the competing colonies? 
Without setting himself forward as an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of stopping the slave trade, he urged a few years of grace 
before the summary steps should be taken. He was opposed 
to the abolition of slavery. He denied the prevalence of evils 
in Cuba. He denied that the slave population was ready for 
freedom either by reason of education or moral responsibility. 

The contentions of the reformers in Spain were that slav- 
ery is contrary to natural law, that it had already been abol- 
ished by the civilized nations, and that it was in conflict with 
the liberal maxims of the proposed constitution (1812). On 
the basis of these assumptions, it was declared that slavery by 
law should be put in a way of extinction. Arango denied that 
the leading nations had abolished slavery and that the institu- 
tion of slavery was in conflict with the proposed constitution. 
Concerning the contention that slavery was contrary to nat- 
ural law, he said: 


Man is born free in nature, as are equally all other creatures ; but beside 
this truth it is necessary to place other truths which have always lim- 
ited its scope and original force, and which weaken much the general 
deductions which they without consideration want to draw who seek 
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the ideal and chimerical perfection of Plato. The first of these truths 
is that, by the will of man, natural liberty was ended very early, not 
only for the animal kingdom, but for their own species, and no one 
enjoys it in all its plenitude, nor in the same degree. Second, that in 
all ages and nations—inclusive of the people of God—there was civil 
slavery, which was conserved in Europe among the whites themselves 
even after Christianity, and in Spain was maintained even after the 
discovery of America. Third, that without interruption it existed 
among peoples who have given us leadership in civilization, and who 
have had the highest regard for human rights. Fourth, that among 
those peoples, called free par excellence, civil slavery was harsher 
than among us, where the slaves enjoy greater advantages than those 
which the mild laws of Athens conceded them, since they have a piece 
of land (peculio), they acquire their liberty by paying the price of its 
purchase (the generosity of the master not having limits in this 
matter), they can pass easily from one master who is not good to them 
to one who is, they must be well fed and clothed—they may be de- 
clared workmen or exempt from labor—and no one unless their own 
master has the right of mistreating them and even this master, if he is 
cruel, must be prosecuted for this crime as for any other crime against 
the slave. Fifth, that one cause has always been and is in all regions 
the origin of slavery; one the principle from which was born this 
right, to wit, the right of might. The ancients were accustomed to 
getting their slaves in their wars; and in their wars the Negroes take 
slaves, the very Negroes who are bought for us on the coast of Africa. 
Sixth, the ancient slaves—as civilized and as capable as their very 
masters—owed them nothing but the rigor of their misfortune, and 
our slaves—who, in exchange for the many evils which savage life has 
for them, have received from our hands all or a great part of civilized 
life—owe us and should pay us this great obligation.®° 


One of the achievements of Arango was the creation of the 
consulado of Havana, which was accomplished by royal cédula 


» Obras, II. 215-217. In accompanying documents, Arango offered some compar- 
ative statistics. Proportion of freedmen to slaves—in Cuba, 1 to 1.86 (1800) ; 
in French islands, 1 to 35.23 (1789); in English islands, 1 to 65 (1789). In 
English islands the population figures were: whites, 58,353; free Negroes, 7,706; 
slaves, 461,684. In Cuba, whites, 274,000; free Negroes, 114,000; slaves, 212,000. 
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of Charles IV., April 4, 1794.31. The king in the preamble ex- 
plained in granting the concession that he had received 


a discourse and a project prepared by D. Francisco de Arango y 
Parefio, apoderado of the city of Havana, concerning the present state 
of agriculture and the ways of making it more flourishing and rich; 
and the principal means which the latter proposed were the grant of 
various privileges and franchises which he believed most necessary to 
promote the cultivation of certain fruits and the establishment of a 
junta permanente in that city to protect agriculture. ... 


In this manner was created the consulado of agriculture and 
commerce, composed as to governing body of a prior, two con- 
suls, nine councilors, and a syndic. It was commissioned to 
give an easy and speedy adjustment of mercantile contro- 
versies, with as little resort to legal formality and court action 
as possible. It was also commissioned to afford protection and 
encouragement to agriculture and commerce in all branches.*? 
Although not all of Arango’s ideas and suggestions as to the 
functions and procedural regulations of the consulado were 
adopted by the king and the council of the Indies, he was, none 
the less, the most important contributor to the content of the 
act of foundation. It was, therefore, fitting that he should be 
named sindico perpetuo of the body. He was in addition ap- 
pointed asesor de alzadas, the real judge in the court of ap- 
peals affecting merchants, shippers, and planters, coming 
under jurisdiction of the consulado. All writers unite, so 
far as I am aware, in giving Arango chief credit and re- 
sponsibility, during the period as syndic, 1795-1809, for the 
actuation and success of the Cuban consulado. All of 
its acts, it is believed, bear the stamp of his ideas, 


=The foundation of this consulado was contemporaneous with that of the con- 
sulados of Caracas (1793) and Buenos Aires (1794). 

= For a treatment of the consulado of Havana, see E. H. Hunnicutt, The Con- 
sulados of Caracas and Havana: A Comparative Study. (Thesis, unpublished, 
University of North Carolina, 1932), pp. 26-60. Cf. Manuel Benites, ‘‘Méritos y 
servicios de D. Francisco de Arango y Parrefio’’, Boletin del Archivo Nacional, 
Afio XI (March-April, 1912). For the text of the royal order of foundation of 
the consulado, see J. M. Zamora y Coronado, Biblioteca de Legislacién ultramarina 
(6 vols., Madrid, Imp. de Alegria, 1844), IT. 425-431. 
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zeal, and character. In the policies and projects of this body 
the axioms of his economic theory were faithfully ap- 
plied. These axiomas, in so far as commerce was concerned, 
Arango, in 1816, submitted as a body of principle and of re- 
form which should be adopted.?? From this document the fol- 
lowing points are selected as having received emphasis: 
commercial laws should respond to changes of time and cir- 
cumstance; the old Spanish mercantile system no longer was 
suited to the status of the mother country or to the colonies 
and no longer was, in a changed world, susceptible of being 
effectively executed ; the old system of exclusion was no longer 
just or useful; the same law ought to apply to Havana as to 
Malaga; the mercantile system had caused incalculable losses 
to the colonies and had ceased to benefit the mother country 
as a whole; far from guaranteeing political dependence of the 
colony, the mercantile system in modern times promoted re- 
sentment and antipathy; loyalty abounds where liberty of 
commerce is granted. 

There was in Cuba the factoria de tabacos, a government 
monopoly, to which all tobacco must be sold. This monopoly 
not only fixed prices, but selected the grades it would buy 
and destroyed the rest. The controversy in which Arango was 
for years involved started over a proposition to increase prices 
in sales to the Cuban public; it grew into an effort to suppress 
the factory altogether. The superintendente general of the 
factory was Rafael Gomez Roubaud, afterward intendant.** 
He and Arango engaged in an acrimonious dispute, during 
which the superintendente charged the latter with an attempt 

® Obras, II. 343-349. The text of the aziomas is reproduced in Zamora y 
Coronado, op. cit., II. 266-268. The author is represented by the letters ‘‘F. A.’’ 
In a note, Zamora states that the prophecy of Arango was amply fulfilled in that 
Cuba from 1826 to 1841, with freedom to trade directly with foreign powers, 
remitted to Spain 24,000,000 duros from the surplus of its revenues. 

* Obras, I. 394-521. For an interesting story of the tobacco estanco of Cuba 
and other Spanish colonies, see Victoriano Felip, El Tabaco (3rd. ed., Imp. de 
Fortanet, Madrid, 1854). It was claimed by one of Arango’s biographers (Palma) 
that the revenues from this monopoly went into the private purse of Godoy. It 
was also claimed that Arango in this campaign suffered persecution and loss of 
many friends. Valverde, op. cit., p. 247. “ 
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to destroy one of the secure revenues of the crown. Arango 
was said to have voice and vote in the consulado, to have influ- 
ence in the city of which ‘‘he is despot’’, and to have power in 
the tribunal de alzadas, which needed reform and investigation. 
Arango’s language was described as characteristically ‘‘bold 
and insolent’’, that of one wishing to make himself ‘‘omnip- 
otent’’, a ‘‘dictator’’, and ‘‘oracle’’ in everything. In the 
course of these controversies, Roubaud made representation 
to Spain claiming that in Cuba Ley 17, Titulo 2, Libro 3 of 
the laws of the Indies was violated. This law had forbidden 
natives and those born in the colonies (hijos del pais) to ex- 
ercise certain judicial powers.*® In this communication he 
directly attacked Ilincheta on account of his sixteen years of 
service as asesor del gobierno and incidentally Arango on 
account of holding the several offices of asesor de alzadas, 
asesor electo de tabacos, sindico perpetuo de consulado, and 
regidor de la cwudad.** 

Arango attacked the monopoly, not the director, giving a 
succinct history of the tobacco industry and showing that 
whereas other agricultural commodities had been during the 
past forty years produced on an increasing scale, the produc- 
tion of tobacco had declined—and this despite the preference 
of the world for Havana cigars. The cause? What, if not the 
system of marketing, price fixing, and classification adopted 
by the government monopoly? After more than ten years of 
effort, Arango was later in 1817 to have the satisfaction of 
witnessing the suppression of the factory as a monopoly.®* 

The import of Arango’s economic doctrine was that of a 


* Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Ultramar, Legajo 175, No. 738 (Gémez 
Roubaud to Soler). 

® Arango held these positions with the exception of the last. He was real 
alférez, not regidor. In the nota filed against Roubaud’s representation, it was 
held that the law of tha Recopilacién cited referred to such offices as the co- 
rregvmientos and the alcaldias mayores rather than to those mentioned in the 
generalidades y declamaciones de Rouwbaud. Papeles de Ultramar, ibid. 

*™ Text of the royal decree in Zamora y Coronado, op. cit., VI. 5-11. It is re- 
produced also in J. Rodriguez San Pedro’s Legislacién ultramarina (Madrid, Est. 
de José Fernfndez Cancela, 1865), IV. 615-618. : 
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progressive relaxation of commercial restriction to the point 
of free, direct trade with foreign countries. At no stage was 
his plan complicated by advocacy of freedom from taxation, 
although he often urged lower and fairer taxes. Opposition 
to the claims of staple towns of Spain, requests for free trade 
as to slaves, petitions for the right to trade with neutrals dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, and demands for direct trade with 
foreigners in certain necessary commodities were prelim- 
inaries to the effort to secure complete freedom of trade. He 
joined with the intendants Valiente, Ramirez, and Martinez 
Pinillos in their reforms; and they in turn are entitled to a 
share of credit in his achievements. He was especially the 
aide and adviser of Ramirez when in 1818 the free-trade edict. 
was issued by Ferdinand VII.*8 

In the axiomas is to be found what may be considered the 
summation of his attack on the old régime. 


Three centuries of favors dispensed to these same members [the staple 
cities], three centuries of decadence for the state and also of languor in 
the same branches or privileged members, appear sufficient [as rea- 
sons] that we open our eyes or that we confess that those advantages -- 
- are chimerical. And a moment of impartial reflection suffices for com- 
prehension that the losses are immense which the industry, population, 
navigation, and riches of our Americas have suffered in order to sus- 
tain a system which has not contributed to the metropolis.®® 


He employed arguments against mercantilism; he urged 
freedom as a matter of justice and good policy; he stated that 
Cuba produced more molasses, rum, wax, cotton than it could 
consume; it produced more sugar, coffee, and indigo than 
could be consumed in Spain; Cuba should have the same free- 
dom in trade allowed Brazil, where the same general com- 
modities were produced; with freedom, the problem of contra- 
band could be solved—thus in all, justice would be done and 
the national interest and safety served. When Cuba, by rea- 

* Zamora y Coronado, op. cit., II. 271. This order was preceded by a new 


regulation governing frauds and smuggling. 
® Obras, II. 345. 
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son of accidental circumstance, enjoyed freedom it also en- 
joyed prosperity, and the revenues of the crown quadrupled. 
Given the advantages, Cuba in Arango’s confident prophecy, 
would become prosperous and, in a budgetary sense, self- 
supporting. 

Having witnessed the victory of securing free trade, and 
having defended this victory in 1824, he was called upon to 
give advice concerning the new problems and circumstances 
that developed in the years following the Napoleonic wars. 
New competitors, encouraged by the high prices of peace time 
and the lifting of embargoes and blockades, appeared. Brazil, 
Louisiana, India, and the Philippines began to produce in 
quantity commodities in competition with the fruits of Cuba. 
The supply had come to be greater than the consumption, with 
consequent decline of prices. One thousand cajas of sugar in 
1816 brought as much as two thousand in 1827; and one thou- 
sand quintales of coffee brought as much as did fifteen hun- 
dred in 1827. Cuba must again look for a, remedy—this time 
to the improvement in quality and a reduction in costs of pro- 
duction.*° To this end Arango proposed certain measures. 
The first was the establishment of a professorship of chem- 
istry with the holder obligated to undertake a profound study 
of the clays, the alkaline substances, and the animal charcoal 
used, and of the different temperatures to which the juice 
should be subjected. Variations in quality—such as had come 
in the same and different seasons and in the same ingenio— 
must be studied. Also, the soils should be investigated. Sec- 
ondly, he called for the construction, improvement, and proper 
maintenance of highways. Thirdly, he asked for the exemp- 
tion of these agricultural products from export taxes. He 
further urged that the minor branches of Cuban industry 

® Obras, II. 507-532. Arango in this report several times acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Humboldt. It is perhaps significant that this informe was im- 
mediately followed in the Obras by his notes on the Ensayo politico sobre ta Isla 
de Cuba, 533-546, For the text of the royal decree of February 9, 1824, prescribing 


further rules governing trade with foreigners, see Rodriguez San Pedro, op. cit., V. 
291, 
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should receive attention and that in general the burdens of 
taxes should rather fall on consumers than on producers. 
Among the minor industries to be studied and developed were 
those of cattle raising, tobacco, rice, potatoes, beans, indigo, 
cacao, and cotton. These as well as the major industries 
should be improved so that the island should be more nearly 
self-supporting.*: This last set of ideas would seem to indi- 


“ Pezuela, in his Diccionario, gave a list of the principal writings of Arango. 
This list was taken from a short biography originally printed in El Plantel 
(Pezuela, Diccionario, I. pp. 35-36). 

1. Discurso sobre la agricultura de la isla de Cuba y medios de fomentarla 
(1793). 

2. Proyecto de un viage de investigacién a Francia, Inglaterra y sus colonias. 
Defensa de este proyecto (1793). 

3. Relacién del viage que hizo a dichas partes con el Sefior Montalvo (1794). 

4, Memoria sobre los incaleulables perjuicios que resultan del privilegio 
esclusivo concedido a las refinerias de azucar que se establecen en la 
metropolis; escrita en Londres en 1794; se reimprimié en la Habana. 

5. Noticias fitiles a nuestra agricultura y comercio, escrita en Francia por 
aquella misma época. 

6. Sus proposiciones al consulado de la Habana, en su calidad de sindico, 
sobre caminos, establecimiento de vendutas, casas de seguros, introduccién 
de nieves, etc., etc. 

7. Informe sobre los males y remedios que en la isla de Cuba tiene el ramo 
de tabacos; escrita en 1805 6 impresa en la Habana en 1812. 

8. Informe en el espediente sobre los medios que convenian adoptarse para 
la agricultura y comercio del estado en que se hallaban en 1808; impreso 
en la Habana el mismo aio. 

9. Representacién a las Cortes generales en nombre de las corporaciones de 
Habana, contra las proposiciones de los diputados Argiielles y Aleocer 
sobre el trAfico de negros; escrita en 1811 e impresa en Madrid en 1814. 
Se tradujé6 al francés y se publicé en Paris el mismo afic. 

10. M4ximas econémico-politicas presentadas en 1816 al Consejo de Indias. 

11. Acuerdos del ayuntamiento de la Habana en cumplimiento del decreto de 
14 de febrero de 1810 convocando a las Américas a las Cortes; impresos 
en la Habana en el mismo afio. 

12. Al p&blico imparcial de la isla; folleto publicado en la Habana en 1821 
defendiéndose de varias recriminaciones que le hicieron. En 1812 habia 
publicado otro con igual objeto. 

13. Observaciones sobre el ensayo politico de la isla de Cuba por el barén de 
Humboldt. 

14. Informes al Consejo de Indias in varios espedientes del plan de estudios 
(1828). 

15. Informes al rey sobre la condicién de los esclavos en la isla de Cuba, y 
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cate on his part a willingness to depart from rigid adherence 
to the principles of laissez faire. 
WiuuiuMm Waat ey Pierson. 


University of North Carolina. 


urgente necesidad de la supresién de la trata (1832). 

16. Noticia de su comisién deplom4tica al Guarico en 1803. 

17. Manifiesto a S. M. sobre el desempefio de la intendencia de la Habana. 

18. Observaciones sobre el viage de Anacarsis. 

19. Estracto del Espiritu de las leyes. 

Pezuela concludes by stating that in the papers left by Arango are to be found 
correspondence, described as vast, with such persons as Las Casas, Santa Clara, 
Someruelos, Cienfuegos, Cagigal, Mahy, Vives, Espada y Landa, Valiente, Caro 
Torquemada, Gonzalez Carvajal, Francisco de Saavedra, Jovellanos, Gonzalo 
O’Farrill, Lépez Ballesteros, Louis Phillipe, Wilberforce, Humboldt, and Admiral 
Fleming. 


DOS PALABRAS ON ANTONIO DE ULLOA AND THE 
NOTICIAS SECRET AS' 


The excellent biographical study by Professor A. P. Whit- 
aker of Antonio de Ulloa which recently appeared in this 
Review’ and the note by Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick on the Noticias 
Secretas, also in this Review,’ indicate a justifiable interest 
in the life and works of a significant figure in eighteenth- 
century Spain and America. The following bibliographical 
information is presented in the hope that it may prove useful 
when some bold student appears to produce that new and crit- 
ical edition of the Noticias Secretas which Professors Ba- 
Hesteros and Whitaker believe should appear.* Of course such 
an edition should be based upon the manuscripts to be found 
in Madrid’ and should not be undertaken unless the editor is 
willing and able to spend a considerable amount of time work- 
ing over the great amount of other contemporary material in 


1The reader of this article has been spared some errors because of the gen- 
erous efforts of Professor A. P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania and of 
Professor C. H. Haring, Dr. Halfdan Gregersen, and Mr. Wilbur Bender off Har- 
vard. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the last word on the topics treated here 
is not contained in this article; indeed, Professor Whitaker promises to discuss in a 
future number of this REvIEW some of the moot points raised here. 

2 XV. (1935) 155-194. 

BXV. 492-493. 

*Tbid., XV. 173. 

5 Besides what appears to be the original manuscript in Biblioteca Nacional 
described by Professor Whitaker (in the article cited above, pp. 173-174), three 
other manuscripts should be consulted. A copy of the Noticias is in the Palacio 
Nacional, MS. No. 1468 (former signatura 2-K-3), and consists of 1,087 pages 
in an excellent hand. In the Academia de la Historia may be found a copy made 
by Ayala on July 28, 1779, of the first six chapters of the first part of the 
Noticias, based upon the original then in the Archivo del Despacho universal de 
Indias, Papeles varios de Indias (signatura Est. 26, Gr. 4D, No. 90). The book- 
seller Vindel of Madrid has listed, for sale, another manuscript of the Noticias 
which is in his collection (Rubén Vargas Ugarte, Manuscritos Peruanos en las 
Bibliotecas del Extranjero, I. (Lima, 1935), 279). 
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the Spanish archives. Only after such labor could we know 
whether the famous secret report was merely ‘‘snappy stuff’’ 
written by young men eager to follow the fashion, whether it 
was a fairly accurate account of conditions in Peru, or whether 


® Besides the considerable amount of manuscript material cited by Whitaker 
throughout his article, the published eighteenth-century viceregal reports would 
probably substantiate many of the charges made in the Noticias Secretas. The 
Archivo General de Indias, of course has many contemporary manuscripts in the 
Lima section which should be consulted, such as Lima 350-351, 357, 365, 384-388, 
414-415, 423, 428-429, 441-442, 791, 802. The following legajos would alxo doubt- 
less prove to contain interesting information: 
Lima 480. ‘‘Expediente sobre evitar el comercio ilicito en el distrito de 
aquella audiencia, 1705-17157’. 
Lima 482. ‘‘Expediente sobre quejas del Virrey Marqués de Castell dos Rios, 
1709-1710’’. 
Lima 483. ‘‘Expediente sobre la causa de ilicito comercio del Conde de 
Castelblanco, 1709-17227’. 
Lima 487-488. ‘‘Expedientes sobre la residencia del Principe de Santo Bono, 
Virrey del Per, 1716-1725’’, 
Lima 490-491. ‘‘ Actos y testimonios sobre ilicitos comercios en que entendieron 
Don Francisco Javier de Salazar y Don Jorge de Cugurra, 1717-1727’’. 
Lima 492. ‘‘Expediente sobre excesos del Marqués de Valleumbroso en el 
Cuzco, 1717-17417’. 
Lima 495. ‘‘ Autos pertenecientes a quejas de Indios, 1724-1731”’. 
Lima 502-505. ‘‘Expedientes sobre controversias entre el Virrey y los obispos 
de Guamanga, Cuzco, y Trujillo, 1727-1740’’. 
Lima 512. ‘‘ Autos sobre el desagravio de los indios de Hondores en la venta 
de unas tierras, 1750-1751’’. 
Lima 555. ‘‘Correspondencia y expediente sobre los alborotos del Convento 
de monjas de la Encarnacién de Lima, 1731-1735’’. 
Lima 559. ‘‘Correspondencia y expediente sobre controversias entre el Arzo- 
bispo y Cabildo eclesidstico’’. 
Lima 563. ‘‘Autos sobre el expolio del Arzobispo de Lima, Don Antonio de 
Soloaga, 1725’’. 
Other valuable manuscripts are to be found in the Palacio Nacional (Madrid), 
particularly those dedicated to Charles III. by Mariano Machado de Chaves, 
[JesGs Dominguez Bordona, Manuscritos de América (Madrid, 1935), Nos. 279 
(item 18), 489, 536]. And most pertinent of all would be the report drawn up 
in 1750 at about the same time as the Noticias Secretas and entitled ‘‘Mediog que 
propone para el restablecimiento y subsistencia de Indios del Peru, con par- 
ticularidad de los que hacen el servicio de las Minas, por Don Pedro de Leon y 
Escandon segun Experiencia que adquirié en veinte y seis afios de establecimiento 
en el Reyno con exercicio de Minero Togado en la Audiencia de Lima, atiendo a 
la defensa y proteccion general de ellos’? (Ayala Collection, vol. 4, fols. 270-304). 
Practically every volume in the Ayala collection contains material of value. 
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Ulloa could have painted an even darker picture, as the im- 
portant letter discovered by Professor Whitaker suggests.” 


I 


One aspect of the scientific expedition to Quito, to which 
Juan and Ulloa were attached and which gave Ulloa the op- 
portunity to observe the colonial régime in operation, was 
omitted by Professor Whitaker because it did not fall within 
the scope of his study. Nor has it been adequately described 
elsewhere. This was the pyramid controversy which arose 
when the leader of the expedition, the French academician, 
Charles Marie de La Condamine, proposed in 1741 that an 
inscription be placed on the two pyramids to be set up on the 
plain of Yaruqui to commemorate the completion of their 
task of determining the length of a degree of the meridian at 
the equator.? No one seems to have opposed the idea of 
recording formally the results of the expedition, but the par- 
ticular inscription suggested by La Condamine infuriated 
Juan and Ulloa. Probably no inscription more offensive to 
the delicate honor of the young Spanish officers could have 
been devised.?° For not only was a fleur-de-lis placed above 


7 An English translation of the essential portions of this revealing letter ap- 
pears in Whitaker’s article, pp. 174-175. As late as 1899 Konrad Haebler stated 
that ‘‘in the last years of the Spanish colonial rule there were in general scarcely 
any well-founded complaints about the lot of the Indians’’ (Amerika, in Helmolt’s 
Weltgeschichte, I. (Leipzig, 1899), 409). And in 1935 this opinion was cited by 
James Leyburn, in Frontier Folkways (New Haven, 1935), p. 177. 

8 Sefior Cervera y Jiménez Alfaro discusses the controversy in his biography 
of Jorge Juan (Madrid, 1927) but the section he entitles ‘‘Disgustos Piramidales’’ 
(pp. 92-108) is far from being a complete account and is not wholly free from 
patriotic bias. 

® The proposed inscription may be found in La Condamine, Journal du voyage 
fait par ordre du roi, a l’équateur, servant d’introduction historique a la mesure 
des trois premiers degrés du meridien (Paris, 1751), p. 227. 

™ My account of the controversy is based largely upon the sketch given by 
Manuel de Mendiburu, Diccionario Histérico-Biografico del Peri, V. (Lima, 
1885), 260-263, and the account given in La Condamine’s ‘‘ Histoire des pyramids 
de Quito’’, printed as a part of his Journal du voyage fait par ordre du rot, pp. 
242-271. A general description of the affair is in Friedrich Hassaurek’s valuable 

Four Years among the Spanish Americans (4th ed., Cincinnati, 1892), pp. 250- 
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the inscription instead of the Spanish royal escutcheon, but 
due recognition was not made of the patronage of the king of 
Spain, and, worst of all, the names of the Spanish officers 
were omitted from the inscription! Ulloa had already con- 
tributed an interesting chapter to the history of courtoisie in 
the Andes, as Professor Whitaker has shown,'! when in 1737 
he quarreled with President Araujo of the audiencia because 
that official persisted in addressing him by the common form 
for you, usted, instead of the more honorific form, usia. The 
pyramid apparently seemed an even more unspeakable in- 
solence. And at the hands of a Frenchman, too, who presum- 
ably was familiar with the rules of politesse. 

At once the Spaniards instituted a lawsuit before the 
audiencia of Quito against the French scientist, claiming that 
he had formulated the inscription without due regard for the 
honor of Spain. The case dragged on for two years and many 
pltegos of paper were required to set down all the evidence. 


253; and Florian Cajori mentions it in his Early Mathematical Sciences in North 
and South America (Boston, 1928), p. 93. Anyone wishing to make a careful 
study of this bizarre incident could probably find material in the Archivo General 
de Indias. The Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid) has a volume of manuscripts on 
the subject, MS. No. 1355 in the Seccién de Manuscritos, which consists of a 
‘*Respuesta a La Condamine sobre las Piramides de Quito’’ and an ‘‘ Extracto 
de los Autos seguidos en la Real Audiencia de Quito entre D. Carlos de La Con- 
damine ... con D. Jorge Juan y D. Antonio de Ulloa .. . sobre la construccién 
de unas pirdmides en el Llano de Yaruqui ...y sobre las inscripciones que se 
habian de poner en ellas’’ (Julifn Paz Catdélogo de Mamuscritos de América 
existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid, 1933), pp. 612-613). The Biblioteca 
Nacional also has a ‘‘ Historia de las Pirdmides de Quito o Relacién de todo lo 
que ha pasado acerca de las dos Pirdmides, e Inscripciones . . . Reformada de los 
yerros, faltas y equivocaciones substanciales de la primera edicién por documentos 
originales y augmentada de muchas reflexiones importantes sobre cada punto’’ 
(MS. 1037). Another copy of the legal process and a printed ‘‘Histoire des 
pyramides de Quito, élevées par las académiciens sous ]’équateur par ordre du Roi’’ 
are in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Alfred Morel-Fatio, Catalogue des manusorits 
espagnols et des manuscrits portugais (Paris, 1892), p. 185). Morel-Fatio states 
that five sections of the legal process were printed by J. B. Menton, 8. J., in his 
Programa de lecciones que se darén en la escuela politéonica de Quito en el afio 


escolar de 1875 & 1876 (Quito, 1875), but I] have been unable to find a copy of | 
this book. 


"Tn his article, pp. 161-164. 
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La Condamine, who had prepared the inscription before leav- 
ing Paris, warmly defended himself, stating that the plain- 
tiffs held no title which would authorize him to include their 
names—that the royal order merely stated that they were 
coming to be present at, and to witness officially, all the ob- 
servations to be made.4? He did not deny that Juan and 
Ulloa had indeed performed certain labors in connection with 
the observations, but they had no real claim to have their 
names on the pyramid. Some of the French assistants had 
done as much and their names had gone unmentioned. 

La Condamine went on to reveal that he had attempted to 
placate Ulloa when the latter first made plain his dissatis- 
faction with the inscription. When La Condamine had offered 
to include their services, and their names, under the form 
assistentibus ex mandato Maj. Cath. Georgio Juan et Antonio 
de Ulloa, Navis bellicae vice-Praefectis,1* which was as much 
as the academician felt he could, in all justice, concede, the 
young Spaniards contemptuously rejected the proposal. None 
of the verbal changes subsequently suggested by La Conda- 
mine in his attempt to mollify them were acceptable. Ulloa, 
for example, would not agree to assistentibus, nor did auxi- 
iantibus completely satisfy his sense of the importance of their 
services, and cooperantibus was in no wise admissible. In 
fact, Ulloa not only insisted that their names be included in 
the inscription but demanded that they be placed above the 
names of the French commissioners. The negotiations stopped 


“The inscription had from the first challenged the attention of the French 
Academy in its sessions devoted to preparations for the expedition. One of the 
associates of the Academy, the Italian Marquis Scipion Maffei, was so moved 
that he composed a special sonnet and officially proposed that it be placed on the 
pyramids. The proposal was not accepted (La Condamine, op. cit., p. 223). 

%3 Ta Condamine insisted repeatedly upon this point and cited the words of 
the royal order dated August 14, 1734. In this order, which accorded the French 
scientists permission to make their observations, the king stated: He resuelto se 
destinen uno & dos sujetos espafioles inteligentes en la mathemAtica y astronomia 
para que asistan con los menciados Franceses a todas Jas observaciones que 
hizieron y apuntan las que fueren executando (tbid., p. 275). 

%4 La Condamine, op. cit., p. 227, and Mendiburu, op. cit., V. 262. 
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short at this point; La Condamine proceeded with his plan to 
have his original inscription placed upon the pyramids, and 
Ulloa and Juan brought the matter before the audiencia at 
Quito. . 

After almost two years of litigation, the audiencia resolved 
on July 19, 1742, that the French commissioners should be 
allowed to set up the pyramids, with the proviso that con- 
firmation of the privilege should be obtained within two years 
from the Council of the Indies, and that the names of the two 
Spanish officials should appear in the inscription with an exact 
statement of their rank as defined by the royal order. 

Then followed five years of silence on l’affaire de l’tmscrip- 
tion, during which the various members of the expedition made 
their way home. Suddenly, out of a clear sky, the audiencia 
in Quito received a royal order dated September 2, 1747, 
which, instead of granting the necessary final permission for 
the erection of the pyramids, commanded that the pyramids 
should be so completely destroyed that no fragment would 
remain. Although it is not clear who was responsible for this 
order, Juan and Ulloa, who were now back in Spain, do not 
appear to have had a hand in it. On the contrary, they ex- 
erted their influence to such effect that another royal order 
was issued which countermanded the first order and provided 
that the pyramids were not to be demolished but that the in- 
scription was to be changed.’® Both orders reached Quito at 
the same time, a circumstance which will not surprise those 
familiar with the workings of Spanish administration in 
colonial Peru. The final version of the inscription as ordered 
by the Marqués de la Ensenada, but dictated by Ulloa,'* did 
not satisfy La Condamine. For the names of the two French 
ministers were omitted, the scientific calculations changed, 
and the official position of the two Spaniards was not precisely 
defined—at least in the opinion of La Condamine. Even so, 
it was not a complete victory for Ulloa: the names of the 
French scientists appeared first. The final version of the 

* Mendiburnu, op. cit., V. 262. * La Condamine, op. cit., p. 262, 
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inscription, however, must have proved a considerable balm 
to his proud spirit, for after the phrase in Peruviam missi of 
the original version was inserted: 
Simulque 
Georgius Juan 8S. Joannis Hiero-Solymitani Ord. Eques, 
Et Antonius de Ulloa, 
Uterque Naviun Bellicarum Vice-Praefecti, 
Et Mathematicis Disciplinis Eruditi 
Catholici Regis Nutu, Auctoritate, Impensa 
Ad Ejusdem Mensionis Negotium Eodem Allegati 
Communi Labore, Industria, Consensu 
In Hae Yaruquensi Planitie.17 


Triumph though it was for Ulloa, La Condamine found 
many Spaniards to sympathize with him and support his stand 
against the young Spanish officers. And probably many of 
his contemporaries would have agreed with the opinion of the 
Marqués de Valle-umbroso, corregidor of Cuzco, who wrote 
to La Condamine on March 12, 1742: 

The legal papers presented in this case would much more appropri- 
ately be given to Moliére for one of his comedies than presented before 
a judicial tribunal.1§ 


It may be unjust to describe the Noticias Secretas as hav- 
ing been ‘‘written by two boys at a time when it was fashion- 
able to write snappy stuff about Spanish blundering in 
America’’, but whoever attempts to evaluate this secret report 
must remember that at the time these young men gathered 
their information in South America they were frequently em- 
broiled in legal difficulties with the president of the audiencia 
and with the French commissioners. It is significant, too, to 
note that, throughout the course of this dispute, Ulloa con- 
tinued to enjoy the respect and friendship of La Condamine,’® 


™ Mendiburu, op. cit., V. 263, and La Condamine, op. cit., p. 263. 

% La Condamine, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 

La Condamine referred to the affair, in his official report, as ‘‘un procés 
politique au sujet des pyramids et de 1’inscription . . . qui n’a jamais altéré 
les sentimens d’estime et d’amitié dont j’ai toujours fait profession & leur égard, 
et dont ils ont paru m’honorer avant et depuis ce temps-la’’ (tbid., p. 125). 
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who was inclined to believe that a pettifogging lawyer of 
Quito was responsible for much of the trouble.” 


II 


The editor of this future critical edition of the Noticias 
Secretas will probably discover, however, that a much more 
important matter than the pyramid controversy is the question 
raised by Mr. Kirkpatrick: 

Who are the authors who in the mid-eighteenth century set the fashion 
or followed the fashion of writing snappy stuff about Spanish America? — 


He may find that Ulloa was too independent and too intelli- 
gent to follow any fashion; that his criticisms of the Spanish 
colonial régime were the considered judgments of an ex- 
perienced observer. It was the fashion in some quarters, how- 
ever, to point the finger of scorn and derision at the work of 
Spain in America and, as a result, Spaniards of the time were 
very sensitive on the subject of Las Casas and his statistics. 
The problem of Lascasismo and anti-Lascasismo has always 
been a living issue in Spain since Las Casas first preached 
his doctrine—indeed, the controversy even now is flourishing 
in serious historical journals. The movement in Spain against 
Las Casas was particularly strong in the eighteenth century, 
and in 1748, the year that Ulloa probably wrote his secret re- 
port, the Casa de Contratacién seized a Latin version of Las 
Casas’s Brevisima Relacién de la Destruccién de las Indias and 
prevented its shipment to the Indies under the impression 
that it was prohibited by royal order. When informed of this 
action, the Council of the Indies turned the case over to its 
fiscal, who reported that he could find no such royal order but 
had no doubt that there was one, inasmuch as the book was designed to 
defame the illustrious conquistadores of the new world and to repre- 
sent the Spanish nation in an odious light.21 
” Ibid., p. 243, 


™ Archivo General de Indias, Indiferente General 340. Letter of the Audiencia 
de la Contratacién to the Council of the Indies, dated October 28, 1748. 
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The inquisition, he reported, had put the book on the index 
and the council therefore sent the book to the Holy Office.” 
Though the Bishop of Yucatan, Juan José de Eguiara y 
Kguren, in his Bibliotheca Mexicana described Las Casas as 
Notissimus laudatissimusque Chiapae Episcopus ... Americae 
nostrae ornamentum,® few persons in Spain or America had 
much use for him or his statistics on the mortality of the 
Indians. 


Las Casas spoke and wrote with perfect freedom and the inquisition never 
once investigated his doctrine during his lifetime, so far as present records show. 
After his death the Brevisima Relacién was put on the index (Leén Carbonero y 
Sol, fndice de los libros prohibidos por el santo oficio de la Inquisicién espanola 
(Madrid, 1873), p. 154). According to Juan Antonio Llorente, one of Las Casas’s 
works was denounced to the inquisition during his lifetime on the charge that it 
opposed the teaching of St. Peter and St. Paul concerning the proper submission 
of serfs and vassals to their lords. No action was taken and the work was printed. 
Llorente gives no adequate evidence, however, for his statement (Histoire critique 
de U’Inquisttion d’Espagne, II. (Paris, 1817), 434. Other authors have claimed 
that the Las Casas tract entitled ‘‘Utrum reges’’ was suppressed ‘‘avec la plus 
grande exactitude’’ because of its doctrine on the powers of princes over their 
subjects; see Gabriel Peignot (Dictionaire critique, littératre et bibliographique des 
principaux livres condamnés au feu, supprimés ou censurés, I. (Paris, 1806), 
232). There may be some truth in this because the bibliophile Guillaume-Francois 
De Bure could find only the 1625 Tiibingen edition of this tract (Bibliographie 
Instructiwe (Paris, 1764), No. 1355). The exact date on which the Brevisima 
was first prohibited by the inquisition remains to be ascertained. In 1659, the 
calificador of the inquisition of Aragon delivered the opinion that ‘‘este libro 
contiene una relacién de cosas muy terribles y fieras cuales no se leen en las 
historias de otras naciones, y el autor las dice de los soldados espafioles y pobla- 
dores de las Indias y ministros del Rey Catélico. Parece se debian cojer estas 
narraciones por injuriosas a la nacién espafiola’’. On June 3, 1660, having con- 
sidered this opinion, the Holy Tribunal sitting at Saragossa ordered the book 
prohibited (Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Papeles de Inquisicién, Legajo 
4480, No. 21). The inquisition continued to take action against Spaniards who 
criticized their colonial régime until the early nineteenth century at least. Miguel 
Cabral de Norofia in 1805 preached a sermon in the Canaries in which he made 
statements ‘‘poco honrosas a los Reyes Catélicos, conquistadores de las Américas, 
y de estas islas, y a la nacién entera’’. Among other charges, the preacher as- 
serted that thirty million natives were butchered during the conquest—a detail 
which he may have learned from a reading of the Brevisima Relacién. The process 
is in Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Papeles de Inquisicién, Legajo 4505, 
No. 7. 

Vol. I (Mexico, 1755), p. 363. 
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The only important eighteenth-century Spaniard who did 
not try to discredit Las Casas was that interesting and con- 
tentious Benedictine, Benito Jerénimo Feij6o y Montenegro. 
In his widely read Teatro critico universal (1730), in which 
he fought vigorously against what he considered the prevail- 
ing ignorance and superstition as well as against national and 
social prejudices, he frankly accepted the conclusions Las 
Casas reached in the Brevisima Relacién and asked 


; Que importar4 que yo estampé en este libro lo que esta gritando 
todo el Orbe? Vanos han sido cuantos esfuerzos se hicieron para 
minorar el crédito a los clamores del sefior Bartolomé de Las Casas. 


And he concluded on a note that many French representatives 
of the enlightenment might have struck 


i Quien os parece que arde en mas voraces llamos en el infierno, el 
Indio, idélatra ciego, o el Espafiol cruel y sanguinario? Facil es 
decidir la duda. En aquél la falta de instruccién minora el delito; a 
éste, el conocimiento de la verdad se le agrava.24 


Feijéo, however, was clearly not a truly representative 
figure of his time, as may be seen from the multitudinous 
polemics written against him, and in America, as well as 
Spain, writers launched counter attacks against the Brevisima 
Relacién both before and after Feijéo’s defense. Earlier, in 
1720, Friar Gaspar de San Agustin in his famous letter on the 
Philippine natives had attacked Las Casas,?* as later did the 
Peruvian José Eusebio Llano y Zapata in his Memorias his- 
torico-fisicas-apologéticas de la América meridional?® and 
the Jesuit Domingo Muriel in his Fasti Novis?" and Rudimenta 
Juris Naturae et Gentium.?® 

“Teatro critico universal, Discurso décimo, No. XVII. Valuable biographical 


and bibliographical information by Agustin Millares Carlo may be found in his 
recent edition of the Teatro, I. (Madrid, 1923), 1-86. 


= Emma H. Blair and James A. Robertson, eds., The Philippine Islands, XI. 
(Cleveland, 1906), 191-192. 


* Bernard Moses, Spanish Colonial Literature (New York, 1922), p. 493. Llano 
denounced the writings of Las Casas as false and exaggerated, and condemned 
them as utterances unworthy of a Spaniard. 


* (Venice, 1776), Ordinationem 59. ™ (Venice, 1791), Lib. 2, dis. IV. 
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Copies of the Brevisima Relacién continued to be confis- 
cated in the attempt to keep them out of the new world.2 
Ramén Diosdado Caballero, apparently in reply to a request 
from the minister, José de Galvez, for a formal statement con- 
cerning the confiscation of Las Casas’s works, sent in 1784 
from Rome an opinion with which most Spaniards of the time 
would have concurred: 


Las observaciones del Fraile Casas van escritas con alguna fiereza. 
Ha me parecido usarla, porque es infinito el dafio, que nos hace con 
sus imposturas. En libros, papeles, conversaciones etca. se nos quiere 
cerrar la boca con la autoridad de este hombre. He tirado a descubrir 
su caracter, valiéndome de la pintura, que nos dieron de él sus con- 
temporaneos. Débense de una vez derrocar de veras los Altares de 
adoracién, que sin saber porque fuera de la Enemiga piblica, o secreta 
contra nuestra Nacién, logra este frenético Autor. Por mucho mal 
que digo de él con verdad, siempre sera incomparablemente menos de 
lo que con falsedad dij6é contra la Nacién. Si por ventura Esta se 
hallare aun en el estado de un supersticioso respeto por las Personas 
Religiosas, etc., pareceré demasiado acre mi estilo. Pero yo no he 
podido moderarle, porque he leido muchas veces los libelos de Casas, 
capaces de trocar en furor la mas sufrida mansedumbre.®° 


* Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Cartas de Indias, Caja 2, No. 59. 
**Carta original de D, Juan Antonio Enriquez al José de GAlvez d4ndole cuenta 
de haber recogida una obra del obispo . . . Las Casas y otros varios libros ame- 
ricanos’’, On the subject of how history was to be written in order to conform 
to eighteenth-century standards, see José Maria Chacén y Calvo, ‘‘El Consejo de 
Indias y la historia de América’’, Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo 
(Santander, 1932). It is possible that Spanish sensitiveness to criticism was re- 
sponsible for delaying the publication of José del Campillo y Cossi6’s Nuevo 
sistema de Govierno econémico para la América, con los malos y datios que le 
causa el que hoy tiene... y remedios. Written in 1743, the work did not appear 
in print until 1789, ‘‘probably on account of the unpleasant truths it contains 
relating to the treatment of the unfortunate Indians’’, surmised Obadiah Rich, 
Bibliotheca Americana Nova, Part I (London, 1835), 360. Sabin states, like- 
wise, that publication of Vol. II of Muiioz’s Historia del nuevo Mundo ‘‘was 
stopped because the results were not altogether complimentary to the Spanish 
nation’’. But he supports this statement with no evidence and in Ferndndez 
Duro’s ‘‘Juan Bautista Mufioz’’ there is no mention of this suppression (Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia, XLII. (1903), 5-59). 

»® Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Cartas de Indias, Caja 2, No, 68. In 

the Palacio Nacional (Madrid) exists in manuscript a work of 230 folios by the 
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Las Casas, therefore, was the ultimate source of much of 
the ‘‘snappy stuff’? written on the Spanish colonies in the 
eighteenth century, at least according to Ramén Caballero.™ 

An examination of the books printed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury whose authors criticized the Spanish colonies would seem 
to support Caballero’s charge. It is interesting to note that 
no leyenda negra seems to have flourished in Germany,*? and 
that English writers preserved a relatively judicial temper in 
their writings on the Spanish colonies in America. Edmund 
Burke, in his Account of European Settlements in America*® 
(1757), does not denounce Spanish colonial practice and Wil- 
liam Robertson’s History of America (1777) was favorably 
received in Spain itself, as, indeed, it should have been, be- 
cause Robertson explicitly stated in his preface: 


I am satisfied, that upon a more minute scrutiny into their early 
operations in the New World, however reprehensible the action of 
individuals may appear, the conduct of the nation will be placed in a 
more favorable light.34 


The Spanish Royal Academy of History recognized the value 
of the work, elected Robertson a corresponding member, and 


same author, entitled ‘‘Consideraciones Americanas. Excelencia de la América 
Espafiola sobre las Extrangeras, decidida con hechos’’. This MS. is No. 7 in 
Jesis Dominguez Bordona’s very useful Menuscritos de América (Madrid, 1935), 
which is Vol. IX of the ‘‘Cat&logo de la Biblioteca de Palacio’’. Ramés Diosdado 
Caballero was also interested in ‘‘Medios para estrechar la union entre los 
espafioles, americanos y europeos’’, for such is the title of another of his man- 
uscript works listed in the same catalogue (No. 225). 

= Of course Las Casas was not the only source for anti-Spanish writers. The 
Relaciones of Antonio Pérez served the same purpose and the Don Carlos story, 
for example, was kept alive by many treatments in the primcipal European lan- 
guages. Here again the number of French works exceed all the rest—F. W. C. 
Lieder, ‘‘The Don Carlos Theme’’, in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, XII. (1930), 1-73. 

™ Arturo Farinelli, ‘‘Spanien und die spanische Literatur im Lichte der 
deutschen Kritic und Poesie’’, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, 
neue Folge, V. (1892), 277-332. 

= Vol. I (London, 1808), 163 ff. Not every English writer was judicial, as 
may be seen from Thomas Jefferys, The Present State of the West Indies (Lon- 
don, 1778), p. 2. 

™ Fourth ed. (London, 1783), p. x. 
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arranged for a translation to be made at once by a member of 
the academy. The fact that this translation was subsequently 
prohibited was due not to a feeling that the work discredited 
Spain but because Spain was just about to join France in war 


against England and it was not deemed proper to publish an 
English book.*5 


Italian writers of the century, on the other hand, main- 
tained no such judicial attitude and on the whole were def- 
initely pro-Spanish. When Masson enquired from the lofty 
heights of the Encyclopédie methodique: 


What does the world owe to Spain? During the last two hundred 
years, four hundred years; nay, one thousand years—what has Spain 
done for Europe, 


the abbot Carlo Giacomo Maria Denina delivered in. Berlin 
before the academy an impassioned defense of Spanish cul- 
ture entitled Riposta alla domanda: che si dee alla Spagna??® 


*®Rémulo D. Carbia, La crénica oficial de las Indias Occidentales (La Plata, 
1935), p. 244 ff. B. Sanchez Alonso asserts, however, that Charles III. prohibited 
the book because ‘‘he feared that the book might prejudice the good name of 
Spain’’, Fuentes de la Historia espanola e hispanoamericana, I. (Madrid, 1927), 
271. But S4nchez Alonso gives no proof. To settle definitively the question, recourse 
must be made to the manuscript in the Palacio Nacional (Madrid) entitled: 
‘¢Examen de la historia de América escrita por el Dr. Guillermo Robertson . . . 
con una copia de carta escrita por el Illmo. Sr. Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes al 
autor participAndole su admisién en la Academia de Historia; y su respuesta, y 
conclusién de este asunto prohibiendo s. m. la impresién y publicacién de esta 
obra en Espaiia y sus dominios’’, Ayala collection, vol. 31, fols. 47-101. See also 
the hundred-page manuscript in the British Museum, ‘‘Discurso que sirve de 
prélogo 4 la Historia de América del Dr. Robertson, con reflexiones’’, Add. MSS. 
17, 633. 

Berlin, 1786. Spanish editions appeared at Valencia and Cadiz during the 
same year as did a French edition which issued from the Royal Press in Madrid. 
Masson was the subject of a biographical sketch by J. J.-A. Bertrand in Bulletin 
Hispanique, XXIV. (1922), 120-124. That Spaniards are still interested in the 
question may be seen from V. Peset’s Lo que debe a Espaia la cultural mundial 
(Madrid, 1930), which is a full length apologia with separate chapters on the 
various aspects of Spanish cultural activity. The author refers (p. 149) to 
the ‘‘obra atribuida a Las Casas’’. Also Gabriel Maura Gamazo, in his ‘‘discurso 
de ingreso’’ before the Academia Espajiola, spoke on ‘‘Algunos Testimonios his- 
_ téricos contra la falsa Tesis de la Decadencia Nacional’’. 
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Especially, was Spain’s work in America most emphatic- 
ally supported in Italy. Count Gian Rinaldo Carli in his 
Delle Lettre Americane®* contradicted De Pauw’s statements, 
and Filippo Salvadore Gilij likewise supported the Spanish 
point of view in his Saggio di storia americana, wherein he 
referred to the inverisimilitudine of Las Casas.** Gilij, a 
Jesuit banished from America, was honored with a pension by 
Charles III. for having in this work ‘‘vindicated the Spanish 
nation and government from the calumnies of foreigners.’’®® 

The most important and widely circulated Italian apol- 
ogetic for the Spanish régime was probably Giovanni Nuix’s 
Riflessiont imparziali sopra V'umamtd degli Spagnuoli nell’ 
Indie per servire di lume alle Storie de Raynal e Robertson, 
which first appeared at Venice in 1780. This eloquent and 
determined attack upon those who denounced Spain’s work 
in America (and particularly those who founded their charges 
on Las Casas) was translated into Spanish by the secretary 
of the Royal Council in Madrid. Royal permission for the 
Spanish edition was granted in 1781 and the book appeared 
in Madrid the next year. In 1783, a second Spanish transla- 
tion was made by the author’s brother and it appeared in 
Cervara, with considerable additional material.*° Through- 


% 2 vols., Cosmopoli, 1780. ® Vol. IV. (Rome, 1784), 8. 

© Obadiah Rich, Bibliotheca Americana Nova, Part I (London, 1835), p. 292. 

“ Tbid., Part I, p. 320. Other Italian apologetics which appeared a little later 
are Mariano Llorente’s Saggio apologetico degli storici e conquistatori spagnuoli 
dell’ America (Parma, 1804) and the Cartas Mejicanos escritas por D. Benito 
Maria de Moxzé y de Francolt el aio de 1805 (Genoa, n. d.). The last-named 
author aimed to correct the histories of Robertson and De Pauw and ridiculed 
the ‘‘exaggerations’’ of Las Casas. Useful notes on the subject may be found 
in Rubén Vargas Ugarte’s Don Benito Maria de Moxé y de Francolt, Arzobispo de 
Charcas (Buenos Aires, 1931), pp. 52-54. Another work on the same theme, 
which apparently was never published, is Juan Arteta’s ‘‘Difesa della Spagna e 
della sua America Meridionale fatta da Dn. Giovanni Arteta Spano-Americano 
contro i falsi pregiudizi, o Filosofico-Politici Ragionamenti d’un Moderno Storico 
divisa in due parti, contenente la la la difessa della Spagna; la 2a quella della di 
lei America Meridionale’’. The MS. is listed in Jesis Dominguez Bordona’s 
Manuscritos de América (Madrid, 1935), No. 539. It appears from another of 
Arteta’s writings (tbid., No. 2) that he was defending Spain and America from 
the attacks of Raynal. 
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out the late eighteenth century these ‘‘impartial reflections’’ 
gave much comfort to Spaniards‘! seeking shelter from the 
barrage of anti-Spanish books pouring from the presses 
across the Pyrenees.*? 


For it was in France that the fashion was set of writing 
‘‘snappy stuff’’. As the learned Farinelli has observed, 


throughout all of the eighteenth century, scarcely one voice was heard 
in France that did not express disdain for a nation which was believed 
to have voluntarily submerged itself in ignorange; and to be full of 
friars and clerics.4? 


“Not all Spaniards, however, considered Nuix’s work an adequate defense. 
Juan Sempere y Guarinos admitted that the author’s ‘‘reflexiones pueden servir 
para reparar en algin modo la malignidad con que algunos extrangeros han hablado 
de los Espajfioles tocante a su conducta en el descubrimiento y gobierno de las 
Indias. Pero es menester confesar que sus relaciones no han carecido enteramente 
de fundamento’’, but felt that ‘‘el Sefior Nuix hubiera hecho un servicio m4s 
importante y m&s honroso 4 la nacién, manifestando a los extrangeros las provi- 
dencias titiles que se van tomando por el Ministerio espafiol, para cortar los abusos 
del gobierno de América, que no con disculparnos’’ (Ensayo de una biblioteca 
espanola de los mejores escritores del reynado de Carlos III, III. (Madrid, 1786), 
154-156). 

“Spaniards also rose to defend their nation. Pedro Jiménez de Géngora, who 
used the pseudonym Eduardo Malo de Luque, started his Historia politica de los 
Establecimientos ultramarinos de las Naciones europeas (Madrid, 1784-1790) and 
completed five volumes of a projected great work. Spaniards considered them- 
selves attacked on all fronts, not merely on their work in America. It was in 
this period that Juan Francisco de Masdeu compiled his Historia critica de Espana 
y de la cultura espanola (1783-1805), which required twenty volumes to reach the 
eleventh century. Antonio Valladares de Sotomayor began in 1787 to edit the 
Seminario Erudito, a serious journal in which he published the works of the best 
Spanish authors, ancient and modern. Thus would be shown to the world the 
glories of Spain to counteract ‘‘la nota de desidiosa que muchos Extranjeros, y 
algunos Espafioles, ponen a nuestra Nacién’’. Valuable notes on this question may 
be found in Ramén Riaza’s chapter on ‘‘Las polémicas alrededor de la cultura 
espafiola’’ in his Historia de la Literatura juridica espaiiola (Madrid, 1930), in 
La Leyenda Negra of Julian Juderias, and in Rafael Altamira’s Psicologia del 
Pueblo espaiol. 

* Revista Critica de Historia y Literatura Espanolas, Portuguesas é Hispano- 
Americanas, afio II (1897), p. 7. See also Joseph Texte, ‘‘L’Espagne et la critique 
francaise au XVIII siécle’’ (Revue des Cours et Conférences, 4éme année, lére 
série (1896), pp. 605-614). Some French scholars have not been eager to dwell 
upon the influence of Las Casas in forming French opinion on Spain. Alfred 
Morel-Fatio, for example, in a study on ‘‘Comment la France a connu et compris 
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A copious literature sprang up, particularly on the Spanish 
colonies, and the accounts were usually based on Las Casas. 
French authors had availed themselves of the horrific Las 
Casas statistics as soon as French editions of the Brevisima 
Relacién appeared in the sixteenth century,** but it was the 
eighteenth-century rationalists who exploited the subject on a 
large scale. It was a splendid field, of course, for the exercise 
of their talents. 

Montesquieu in his Lettres Persanes helped to set the fashion 
of depicting Spain as the land of fanaticism and ignorance and 
in his infrequent references to America in L’Esprit des Lois 
seems to have based his remarks concerning slavery and 
cruelty toward the Indians on Thomas Gage’s A New Survey 
of the West Indies (1648) and on the French translations of 
Lépez de Gémara’s La Historia de las Indias y Conquista de 
México (1552).4° Voltaire, however, in his Essat sur les 
Moeurs, Candide, and Alzire drew largely upon Las Casas to 
illustrate the thesis that Spaniards in America were cruel, 


1’Espagne depuis le moyen Age jusqu’& nos jours’’, never once mentioned the 
Brevisima Relacién in his Etudes sur l’Espagne, first series (Paris, 1888), pp. 
1-114. It should be pointed out that French anti-Spanish literature was no new 
phenomenon to the eighteenth century as Joaquin Lépez Barrera shows in his 
‘‘Literatura francesa hispanéfoba en los siglos XVI y XVII’’ (Boletin de la 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, aiio VII (1925), 83-95, 152-164, 379-395). 

“The first French edition appeared in 1579, and shortly afterward were pub- 
lished works of Seigneur de Choliéres and Jean Bouchet which show that they 
had read Las Casas [see G. L. Michaud, ‘‘The Spanish sources of certain six- 
teenth-century French writers’’ (Modern Language Notes, XLIII. (1928), 161- 
163]. 

“Muriel Dodds, Les Récits de Voyages sources de L’Esprit des Lois de Mon- 
tesquiewu (Paris, 1929), pp. 127-128. Gage of course was familiar with the 
Brevisima Relacién, and so Las Casas may have indirectly influenced Montesquieu. 
It is interesting to note that Montesquieu incorrectly stated that Lépez de Gémara 
wrote that the Spaniards founded their right to enslave the Indians on two counts: 
first, that they smoked tobacco, and secondly, that they did not wear beards in 
the Spanish fashion. As Muriel Dodds points out (op. cit., pp. 127-128), even 
Montesquieu sometimes neglected to verify his references and plucked this juicy 
morsel from a book review in the Bibliothéque Anglaise. Lépez de Gémara’s 
influence in France apparently was a real one dating from the sixteenth century. 
It is certain, for example, that Montaigne used his works, [see Pierre Villey, Les 
Livres d’Histoire moderne utilisés par Montaigne (Paris, 1908), pp. 76-96, 235]. 
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ruthless fanatics who oppressed the natives—their bodies and 
souls alike.** De Pauw considered Pope Paul III.’s famous 
bull Sublimis Deus of 1537, which declared the Indians capable 
of receiving the faith, to be supremely absurd, for, as he 
wrote: 


At first the American natives were not considered men but orang- 
outangs which might be destroyed without remorse and without re- 
proach. Finally, to add ridiculousness to the calamities of that time, 
a Pope issued a bull in which he declared that, having founded 
bishoprics in the richest parts of America, he and the Holy Spirit 
were pleased to recognize the Americans as true men. So that without 
that decision of an Italian the inhabitants of the new world would 
still be, in the eyes of the faithful, a race of animals of doubtful 
nature. There is no example of a similar decision since the world was 
inhabited by apes and by men.47 


The reading of the Requerimiento, that curious document by 
which conquistadores announced to the natives that they must 
accept Christianity and acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
king of Spain, or suffer death or slavery as a result of a 
‘“Just’’ war, was also cited by De Pauw as evidence of the all- 
pervading folly of human nature. As he stated it, 


the discovery of a new world which changed the face of the universe, 
which plucked astronomy, geography, and physics out of the profound 
darkness which enveloped them, was accompanied by circumstances 
extremely bizarre and ridiculous as a result of the fatality attached 


to the action of man.*® 

4“ An excellent study has been made by Alfonso de Salvio, ‘‘ Voltaire and 
Spain’’, Hispania, VII. (1924), 69-110, 157-164. For the use made by Voltaire 
of Las Casas, see especially pp. 86-92. 

“ Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains, ou Mémoires intéressants pour 
servir a l’Histoire de l’Espéce humaine, I. (Cleves, 1772), 38. It is not sur- 
prising that when examined by the Spanish Inquisition on August 28, 1777, De 
Pauw’s work was adjudged to be ‘‘lleno de Injurias a la Nacién Espafiola, prin- 
cipalmente a los conquistadores, tratandolos a éstos y a todos de Ba&rbaros, 
Ladrones, Crueles, inhumanos’’, Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Papeles 
de Inquisici6én, Legajo 4465, no, 4. The report was given by friars Christéval 
Lomo and Antonio Baquero. 

“De Pauw was not the only eighteenth-century writer who delivered thunder- 
ous opinions on America based on slight acquaintance with the facts, as may be 
seen from Louis Baudin’s ‘‘L’empire des Incas d’aprés quelques écrivains fran- 
¢ais des 16, 17, et 18 sidcles’’, Revue de l’ Amérique Latine, XXI. (1921), 22-29. 
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It should be pointed out that the French rationalists felt 
no special animus against Spain. Spain’s behavior in the 
new world was merely used to illustrate the universality of 
the folly they were always unmasking. As Jean Frangois 
Marmontel, who greatly revered Las Casas, wrote in the 
preface to his book Les Incas, ou la Destruction de l’Empire 
(1777) : 


Toutes les Nations ont eu leurs brigands et leurs fanatiques, leurs 
temps de barbarie, leurs accés de fureur. Les plus estimables sont 
celles qui s’en accusent. Les Espagnols ont eu cette fierté, digne de 
leur caractére. Jamais ]’Histoire n’a rien tracé de plus touchant, de 
plus terrible, que les malheurs du Nouveau Monde, dans le Livre de 
Las-Casas.*® 


And Raynal, whose Histoire philosophique et politique des 
Etablissements et du Commerce des Européens dans les deux 
Indes (1770) probably circulated more widely than any other 
eighteenth-century French work on the Spanish colonies, con- 
fessed, ‘‘I almost always write history with my eyes bathed in 
tears’’. Raynal’s tears, too, were caused by the revelations 
made by Las Casas, of whom he wrote: 


Il parle, il agit, il cite sa nation au tribunal de l’univers entier, il 
fait frémir d’horreur les deux hémisphéres. O Las-Casas! tu fus plus 
grand par ton humanité que tous tes compatriotes ensemble par leurs 
conquétes. §8’il arrivoit, dans les siécles 4 venir, que les infortunées 
contrées qu’ils ont envahies se repeuplassent, & qu’il y eut des lois, 
des moeurs, de la justice, de la liberté, la premiére statue qu’on y 
éleveroit seroit la tienne. On te verroit t’interposer entre 1’Américain 
& 1’Espagnol, & présenter, pour sauver 1’un, ta poitrine au poignard 
de l’autre. On liroit sur le pied de ce monument: DANS UN SIRCLE 
DE FEROCITE, LAS-CASAS, QUE TU VOIS, FUT UN HOMME 
BIENFAISANT. En attendant, ton nom restera gravé dans toutes 
les Ames sensibles; & lorsque tes compatriotes rougiront de la barbarie 
de leurs prétendus héros, ils se glorifieront de tes vertus. Puissent 
ces temps heureux n’étre pas aussi éloignés que je l’apprehende !5° 

“Vol. I. 1. 

™ Geneva, 1781, IV. 1, 221. 
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One of the few French authors who questioned the com- 
plete veracity of Las Casas was the Jesuit Pierre Francois 
Xavier Charlevoix in his Histoire de l’Isle Espagnole ou de S. 
Domingue (1730).°1 At the end of the century, Francois de 
Pons made his well known travels in America and in the pub- 
lished account of his experiences he drew a fairly objective 
picture of Spanish colonial life. He even defended the en- 
comienda system,®* perhaps the first non-Spaniard to have 
spoken a good word in its favor; but Charlevoix and De Pons 
were exceptions to the general rule. 

The answer, then, to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s question would be: 
French writers were chiefly responsible for setting the fashion 
of writing ‘‘snappy stuff’’ in the eighteenth century on the 
Spanish colonies,®* and the writings of Las Casas supplied 
much of the information on which they based their supercilious 


and sarcastic essays. 
The uses to which these French rationalists put the works 


51 Charlevoix recognized at least that ‘‘son seul défaut étoit d’avoir 1’imagination 
trop vive, et de s’en trop laisser dominer’’ (I. 333) and admitted, concerning 
the Brevisima, ‘‘qu ’il regne dans son Ouvrage un air de vivacité et d’exaggeration, 
qui prévient un peu contre lui, et que les faits, qu’il rapporte, sans étre alterés 
dans la substance, ont sous sa plume, je ne s¢ai quoi d’odieux et de criant, qu’il 
pouvoit peut-étre adoucir’’ (I. 478). 

= Voyage en Amerique, I. (Paris, 1806), 85-89. 

The only eighteenth-century Frenchmen I have been able to find who did 
seriously question the veracity of the Brevisima Relacién were the Dominicans 
Jacques Quétif and Jacque Echard, who rejected the theory that the treatise had 
been written by a Frenchman and then palmed off as a Spanish book, but added: 
‘«Nec vero dedecus sibi putent Hispani, talia apud eos monstra nata esse, apud 
quas enim nationes non similia eruperunt hominum portenta? An erga miseros 
Indos aequiores fuerunt, qui eos e suis ejecerunt sedibus, terras eorum invaserunt 
eadem cupiditate moti Lusitani, Angli, Galli, Sweci, ac prae caeteris in occidente 
et oriente Batavi? sed immortale est gentis Hispanae decus, quod ejus reges 
nunquam id permiserint, probarint: nunquam, imo severissimis legibus prohibuerint 
licet non semper auditi: quod ubi scelerati illi conquistadores avaritia sua ex- 
caecati, Indos bestias non homines, non anima rationali praeditos sustinere ausi 
sunt, consilia regia id non respuerint modo sed et exhorruerint: denique quod 
viros apud se sapientissimos habuerit, quales Bartholomaeus noster et alii in- 
numeri, qui se Indorum patronos exhibuerint, gentilium suorum errorem non 
dissimularint, ac in ordinem omnia tandem aliquando reduci obtinuerint’’, Sorip- 
tores Ordinis Praedicatorum, II. (Paris, 1721), 194. 
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of the patriotic and religious Las Casas may well have caused 
the good Bishop of Chiapa to turn in his grave. Voltaire was 
not the first, nor the last, to avail himself of the exaggerations 
in the Brevisima Relacién for strange purposes. For example, 
Sir Walter Raleigh invoked Las Casas to heat the blood and 
loosen the purse strings of Englishmen hitherto unaroused to 
the advantages of expansion overseas and of a general attack 
upon the Spanish dominions in the new world. One of his 
schemes was to have the 


las Casas booke of the Spanish erueltyes with fayr pictures . . . sent 
to the Inga, and his Cassiques by some interpreters, that thei may 
publish them among their vassals, and to all estates of the confining 
eountryes rounde about that thei may bee all (as much as it is pos- 
sible) conjoyntly linked, and exasperated against the Spaniards.®* 


The effect that the Las Casas tract had on one Englishman 
may be gauged from Raleigh’s description: 


The sighes, grones, lamentacions, teares, and bloud of so many 
millions of innocent men, women, and children afflicted, robbed, re- 
uiled, branded with hot irons, roasted, dismembered, mangled, stabbed, 
whipped, racked, scalded with hott oyle, suet, and hogsgrease, put to 
the strapado, ripped alive, beheaded in sport, drowned, dashd against 
the rocks, famished, deuored by mastifes, burned and by infinite cruel- 
tyes consvmed. 


In the face of these atrocities, Raleigh demarmded: 


Who would not bee incouraged to proceed in this voiage, hauing 
in a maner none other enemyes but these Spaniards, abhorred of God, 
and man.55 


The legend of Spanish cruelty was carried to the English 
colonies in North America and has never entirely departed 
“The Discoverie of the large and bewtiful Empire of Guiana by Sir Walter 
Ralegh, V. T. Harlow, ed. (London, 1928), pp. 143-144. 
™Ibid., p. 140. Another interesting Englishman who invoked Las Casas was 
the spy Robert Hodgson, who spent several years in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century trying to convince the Mosquito Indians that the Spaniards were 
‘‘enemigos comunes, matadores de sus castas, y verdugos de la libertad’? (José 
Torre Revello, ‘‘Escritos hallados en poder del espia inglés, Robert Hodgson, 
1783’’, in Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histérioas, V. (1926), 81-82. 
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from these regions. Even before the Pilgrims left Holland, 
the gruesome pictures of the ‘‘Spanish butchers’’ at their 
bloody work, as delineated in the numerous illustrated Dutch 
editions of Las Casas brought out to assist the revolution in 
the Low Countries against Spain, served to ‘‘deter the Leyden 
congregation from adventuring within the reach of so cruel 
and murderous fanatics’’.5¢ 

An even more curious use was made of Las Casas by the 
southern theorists interested in defending Negro slavery in 
the decades before the Civil War. The fact that Las Casas 
once favored the introduction of Negro slaves to labor for the 
Spaniards instead of his beloved Indians (an act which he 
later bitterly repented) led the chief apologists for the south 
to invoke the authority of ‘‘the good Bishop Las Casas’’. 
Professor W. S. Jenkins shows in his solid work on The Pro- 
Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935) that Las 
Casas’s influence on the southern mind was a real one.*” 

Therefore, when Voltaire drew largely upon Las Casas to 
help him set the fashion of writing ‘‘snappy stuff’’ on Amer- 
ica, he was only one of a number of individuals who quarried 
out of the vast mine of information.embodied in Las Casas’s 
works the material which was to exert a strange and wondrous 


influence in various parts of the world. 

% William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Mass. Hist. Soc. ed., I. 
(Boston, 1912), 60. Puritan leaders such as Cotton Mather were familiar with 
Las Casas (Magnalia Christi Americana, I. 573), and Samuel Sewall records that 
in 1700 the president of Harvard had requested him to send for two copies of 
Las Casas (Thomas G. Wright, Literary Culture in early New England (New 
Haven, 1920), p. 117). When the Massachusetts Historical Society sent out a 
call for books to furnish its library, Thomas Walcott obliged in April, 1791, by 
contributing a ‘‘History of Spanish Cruelty in the West Indies’’ by Las Casas 
(Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., First series, I. 11); and in his standard History 
of New England, Daniel Neal included the usual account of the cruel Spaniards, 
based on Las Casas, I. (2d ed., London, 1747), 284. 

Tn a letter to the writer dated December 11, 1935, Professor Jenkins wrote: 
‘<My opinion is that Las Casas’ influence on the Southern mind merits study and 
my prediction is that such a study will show that slaveholders were generally 
familiar with him and made a considerable use of his writings—especially those 
interested in the moral defense of slavery and those that developed the argument 
based on prophecy’’. 
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Finally, whoever seeks to place the Noticias Secretas in 
their proper setting must plunge into a study of the multitude 
of propagandist works published during the period of the 
Spanish American revolutions, which doubtless produced a 
market for ‘‘snappy stuff’’ on the horrors of life under the 
Spanish yoke. Whatever may have been David Barry’s motive 
in bringing out in London a Spanish edition of the secret re- 
port of 1826, it is entirely possible that the publisher, at 
least, realized that Ulloa’s revelations would have a sale in 
Spanish America.®® For in the British Museum copy of the 
work appears, printed upon a fly leaf inserted in much the way 
errata are inserted in some books, the following notice, ev- 
idently intended for subscribers: 


La publicacién de este libro en Europa se ha detenido algin tiempo 
para dar lugar 4 que llegase 4 los varios Estados de la América 
Espafiola el surtido de ejemplares destinados 4 aquellos paises. 

La traducci6n en inglés esté imprimiéndose. 


Who has ever seen a copy of this English edition? The 
two abridged English translations published later in Boston®® 
are well known but the fly-leaf notice does not seem to refer 


5 Not many copies were printed and almost all were sent to America, accord- 
ing to the bibliographer Pedro Salv4é y Mallen, Catdélogo de la Biblioteca de Salva, 
II. (Valencia, 1872), 739. Salv& may have obtained firsthand knowledge from 
his father Vincent Salv4, who was also a bibliographer and who brought out in 
London A Catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese Books in 1826. Certainly the 
work was read and used in some parts of Spanish America, for J. V. Lastarria 
frequently cites it and states that ‘‘a ella sujetaré mis conceptos, porque en todo 
es aplicable a nuestro pueblo y a los dem4s que sufrieron la dominacié6n espafiola’’ 
(Investigaciones sobre la Influencia social de la Conquista i del Sistema colonial 
de los Espaiioles en Chile (Santiago, 1844), p. 87). 

© The first American edition, an abridged translation of Part 2, appeared in 
1851, entitled Secret expedition to Peru, or, The practical influence of the Span- 
ish colonial System upon the Character and Habits of the Colonists, exhibited in a 
private Report read to the Secretaries of his Majesty, Ferdinand VI, ,King of 
Spain, by ;George J. and Anthony Ulloa. ‘A reprint came out in 1878 entitled 
Popery judged by its fruits: as brought to view in the Diary of two distinguished 
Scholars and Philanthropists, John and Anthony Ulloa, during a Sojourn of sev- 
eral Years in the States of Colombia and Peru. 
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to these because they were ‘‘translated by an American’’. David 
Barry is supposed to have published in 1821 in London a work 
entitled Reports on South America,’ which may be the Eng- 
lish edition in the press in 1826, but thus far this book has 
eluded the writer. What happened to this English edition? 
Was it lost, burned, stolen, suppressed, or did it perish by 
inanition? This question may well give the future editor of 
the Noticias Secretas some sleepless nights, and when he has 
solved this puzzle he might turn to the problem of the history 
of the German translation which was once announced as hay- 
ing been published in Tiibingen in 1827. The writer has yet 
to discover a library which possesses this work. 

Whatever may be the solution of these minor bibliograph- 
ical points, it is important to realize that the Noticias Secretas 
came as the culmination—whether by design or otherwise— 
of a campaign of propaganda against Spain in which Las 
Casas was again dragged forth for the greater defamation of 
his country. <A veritable rash of Brevisima Relactén reprints 
broke out during the revolutionary period. Editions—all in 
Spanish—appeared in London (1812), Bogota (1813), Puebla 
(Mexico, 1821),®* Philadelphia (1821), Guadalajara (1822), 
and Mexico City (1822).6* Copies of these editions are ex- 


™lListed in The English Catalogue of Books, Robert Alexander Peddie, ed. 
(London, 1914), p. 42. As Whitaker points out (in footnote on p. 172), the 
writer in the Quarterly Review, who seems to have been personally acquainted 
with Barry, said that Barry was planning an English translation of the Noticias 
Secretas. 

Cited in OC. G. F. Reise, ‘‘Bartholomeo de Las Casas’’ (Zeitschrift fir die 
historische Théologie, IV. (1834), 171). It should also be mentioned that a part 
of the Noticias Secretas was published in a Montevideo journal in 1851, but the 
journal suspended publication before the book was completed (Antonio Palau y 
Dulcet, Manual del Librero Hispano-Americano, III. (Barcelona, 1925), 141). 

= This edition bears the title Destruccion de las Indias, o sea su Conquista; 
publicada en Sevilla el aio de 1552 por... Bartolome de las Casas .. . Ahora 
la da & luz un ciudadano en obsequio de su nacion. 

®The hatred of the Creoles for the peninsular Spaniards is well known and 
needed little stimulation from the works of Las Casas. Miguel Cabrera de 
Hevares asserted that he had seen ‘‘un criollo presentarse delante de la Junta 
representativa del pueblo pidiendo permiso para matar 4 su padre por ser Espafiol’’ 
(Memoria sobre el estado actual de las Américanas y medio de ed ce hed 
(Madrid, oe p. 8). 
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tremely scarce but they may all be found in the New York 
Public Library, which has the most complete collection of 
printed Las Casasiana in the world. Not only was the 
Brevisima Relacién widely printed, but in 1822 the emigré, 
Juan Antonio Llorente, one-time secretary of the inquisition, 
printed a two-volume edition of the works of Las Casas and 
issued it in Paris in both Spanish and French. Strangely 
enough, the Spanish Royal Academy of History had decided 
in 1821 to sponsor the publication of the monumental Historia 
de las Indias of Las Casas. The committee appointed to pre- 
pare the manuscript for the press labored three months over 
the first volume, which contained 668 folios, and then refused 
to proceed, and advised the academy that the work should not 
be allowed to appear. At first, the committee reported, it had 
attempted to make the necessary 

observaciones que ofrecia la materia de que se trataba; pero al fin de 
tan improbo trabajo, juzgé la Junta que esta obra no podia publicarse 
por las prolijas e importunas digresiones que hacen pesada y fastidiosa 
su lectura, y porque, contradiciendo siempre el derecho de los espafioles 
a la conquista y acriminando perpetuamente su conducta, parecié que 
en circunstancias presentes, ni seria conveniente ni oportuna su pu- 
blicacién, ni decoroso a la nacién el autorizarla.*4 


The committee reflected the opinion prevailing in Spain— 
an opinion so widespread that when Manuel José Quintana 
published a few years later his well-known life of Las Casas, 
which still deserves to be read, he expected unfavorable criti- 
cism and realized, as he stated in his preface, that he would be 
accused of having 


poco afecto al honor de su pais, cuando tan francamente adopta los 
sentimientos y principios del protector de los indios, cuyos impru- 
dentes escritos han sido la ocasién de tanto esc4ndalo, y suministrado 
tantas armas 4 los detractores de las glorias espafioles.*5 

™“<‘Informe inédito de 1821 sobre la historia general de Indias del Rvdo. P. 


Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas’’ (Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
LXXVIII. (1921), 278. 


= Vidas de Espaftoles Célebres, III. (Madrid, 1833), xii-xiii. The Academy 
also voted against the publication of the work in 1857 and not until 1871 did the 
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It should be emphasized, too, that the Brevisima Relacién 
was not only reprinted during the revolutionary period. It 
was used, and used deliberately, to discredit Spain. As one 
important revolutionary leader declared, ‘‘the best way to 
combat Spain is to spread broadcast throughout the entire 
world the books of Friar Bartolomé de Las Casas’’.** Whether 
the numerous reprints referred to above were a consequence 
of this advice would be a difficult point to prove, but it is 
known for certain that one of the arguments invoked by some 
of the revolutionary leaders to justify themselves was the 
cruelty of Spain toward the Indians*’ and the authority of 
Las Casas was used to support this charge. The logic of such 
an argument when used by a descendant of the conquistadores 
is difficult to follow. The Liberator Bolivar, for example, with 
two and a half centuries of Spanish forebears in Venezuela 
behind him, fulminated against the deeds of Spain in Amer- 
ica. His letters show that he was quite familiar with the 
description of the conquest as given by ‘‘el filantrépico obispo 
de Chiapas, el apdéstol de la América, Las Casas’’,®* and that 
he believed firmly in ‘‘la natural ferocidad del caracter 
espanol’’.*® And, when Spain seriously took up arms to 
suppress the revolutionary movements, Bolivar wrote that 
Historia de las Indias finally appear in print, more than three centuries after the 
death of Las Casas. Once printed, the controversy over its merits became a gen- 


eral one which has lasted until today and the smoke that now hangs over the 
battlefield is murkier than ever. 

*® Padre B. Martinez, ‘‘Injustificadas censuras. Espafia en la Conquista de 
América’’ (Hspaiia y América, XXVII. (1910), 337). 

"One of the few references known to me of this interesting aspect of the 
revolutionary struggle appears in an article by P. Fr. Guillermo VAzquez Nijiez, 
in which he states ‘‘precisamente la ecrueldad . . . con los indios, voceada desde 
aqui en las proclamas de Quintana, fué uno de los pretextos invocados para la 
independencia’’ (‘‘La conquista de los indios americanos por los primeros Misio- 
neros’’, in Bibliotheca Hispana Missionuwm, I. (1930), 195). A general article 
which contains some interesting reflections on the subject is by Rodolfo Barén 
Castro, ‘‘Espafiolismo y antiespafiolismo en la América hispana’’ (Tierra Firme, 
J. (Madrid, 1935), 41-54). 

* Cartas del Libertador, Vicente Lecuna, ed., I. (Caracas, 1929), 173, 182. 

© Tbid., I. 177. 
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siendo su tnico objeto y sus solos esfuerzos la destruccién de los 
habitantes de la América del Sur, no estén indicando la razén, la 
justicia y la propia conservacién que las represalias son necesarios 
como medida de justa retaliacién ?7° 


Bolivar was not alone in his respect for Las Casas. Ac- 
cording to one writer, the devotion to Las Casas felt through- 
out America dates from the revolutionary period and seems to 
have been so widespread then that at one time it was sug- 
gested that the capital of Gran Colombia be named Las 
Casas. <A writer in the pro-revolutionary journal El 
Repertorio Americana, published in London, supported an 
even more interesting proposal. He wished to see an im- 
mense statue of Las Casas erected on the Isthmus of Panama 
so that it would dominate the two continents and the islands 
where 


that hero of humanity had left so much for the Americans to admire 
and to emulate. Such a monument would be worthy of Las Casas as 
well as of the independent nations whose future is dedicated to the 
observance of the principles which the father of the oppressed taught, 
defended, and practised.7? 


™ Ibid., I. 178. Bolivar also refers to Las Casas in V. 8. As might be ex- 
pected, the authority of Las Casas was used to support diverse proposals during 
the revolutionary period. José Joaquin del Moral, the Mexican canon who was 
permitted by Napoleon to sit as the representative of New Spain in the cortes 
of Bayonne (1808), presented a memorial in which he advocated that the Amer- 
ican clergy be allowed to send representatives. The clergy, he stated, had been 
the chief protector of the Indians, and he cited the example of Las Casas’s noble 
endeavors. Napoleon and Murat were not impressed and the proposal was dropped. 
See Pierre Bonard, La Constitution de Bayonne (Paris, 1910), p. 113. Las Casas 
was known and supported by other Spanish Americans on other questions. Mariano 
Moreno, for example, in his ‘‘Disertacién juridica sobre el servicio personal de 
los Indios’’ read before the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence in Buenos Aires in 
1802, unreservedly followed Las Casas and declared himself against the enslave- 
ment of Indians. See Ricardo Levene, Ensayo histérico sobre la Revolucién de 
Mayo, I. (Buenos Aires, 1920), 435-438. 
™ Martinez, ‘‘Injustificadas Censuras’’ (Hspofia y América, XXVI. (1910), 
337). 

™This suggestion was made in the course of a long review article on the life 
and writings of Las Casas, II. (1827), 210, 
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One specific example of the powerful influence of the 
Brevisima Relacién may be found in the history of the rev- 
olution in Yucatan. There a tall, venerable, bald-headed 
priest named Vicente Maria Velazquez,’? who served a church 
in San Juan district in Mérida, read one of the recently im- 
ported copies of the Brevisima ‘‘which the friends of reform 
had devoured to strengthen themselves in their doctrines’’.”4 
Apparently, the priest believed all the tales of cruelties so pas- 
sionately described by Las Casas and converted his political 
group, the Sanjuanistas, to the program which he embarked 
upon to bring justice, even though it had been delayed for 
three centuries, to the miserable natives. As a descendant of 
those conquistadores, he felt that the least he could do would 
be to restore to the Indians their rights. As he was wont to 
explain to anyone who cared to listen, 
these poor indians form the immense majority of the population, they 
are descendants of the original owners of this land. Our forefathers 
usurped all the rights of the indians and enslaved them under the 
pretext of Christianizing them. Therefore these indians ought to rule 
in all parts of this country.75 


Nor was this mere rhetoric, so far as Velazquez was con- 
cerned. He proposed to disregard all land titles then in force 
and to return the land to the Indians. Likewise, the Indians 
were to choose the form of government they judged best. 
Whatever wealth had been accumulated by means of the 
unjust titles to land and property was to be put into a com- 
mon fund to be distributed among all, whites as well as In- 
dians. If we are to believe the records, the men who supported 
this Quixotic program in the Sanjuamsta party were among 
those whose forefathers had despoiled the Indians of their 
rights and who presumably would be the first to lose land, 

™ An interesting chapter entitled ‘‘Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas en Yucat4n’’ 
may be found in Pedro de Alba’s Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas. Padre de los 


Indios (México, 1924), pp. 83-114. 
% Eligio Ancona, Historia de Yucatdn, III. (Mérida, 1879), 25-26. 
% Tbid., III. 26-27. 
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property, and political power if the program was ever to be 
put in force. When Velazquez was not content with spreading 
his ideas in the club and in the press and brought caciques of 
Mérida and the surrounding territory to listen to him expound 
his program in his church at San Juan, some of the members 
of the Sanjuanista club began to cool toward the whole project 
and were appealed to by Velazquez, who re-read the Brevisima 
to enflame their flagging spirits. Needless to say, Velazquez 
eventually lost all support, but according to a Yucatecan his- 
torian, the Brevisima played such an important réle that it 
influenced ‘‘poderosamente en sucesos atroces que han con- 
movido hasta sus cimientos el orden social en la peninsula’’, 
and so many copies were made of it for propaganda purposes 
that manuscript copies are to be found in Yucatan to this 
day.7® 
If one ecclesiastic came to look upon Spanish colonial rule 
as one monstrous error, another ecclesiastic, the well known 
bibliographer José Mariano Beristain de Souza, felt otherwise. 
He was wholeheartedly in favor of the royalist cause and, as 
he wrote in the dedication of his Biblioteca hispano-americana 
septentrional in 1816 to Ferdinand VII., he found himself in 
‘fan atmosphere corrupted by the pestilential vapors and 
diabolical miasmas’’*? of the revolution. In a letter to the 
viceroy dated January 31, 1816, he stated that in his biblio- 
graphical work 
™ Ibid., IIT. 42-43. Las Casas still has admirers in Yucatan, as may be seen 
from the following dedication by Carlos R. Menéndez in his Historia del infame y 


vergonzoso Comercio de Indios a los Esclavistas de Cuba por los Politicos yucatecos, 
desde 1848 hasta 1861. Justificacién de la Revolucién indigena de 1847 (Mérida, 
1923): 

‘*Dedico este libro a la immaculada memoria del verdaderamente Ilustrisimo 
Obispo de Chiapas, Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas, porque al través de la historia 
ha sido el m&s abnegado, sincero y amoroso defensor de los pobres indios; y 
porque a la sombra de la memoria de varén tan preclaro y venerable, no se puede 
medrar para obtener empleos ni sinecuras’’, 

Biblioteca hispano-americana septentrional. A three-volume first edition ap- 
peared in Mexico City, 1816-1821. In his remarks on the writings of Las Casas, 


Beristain shows that he considers them greatly exaggerated (ibid., I., 1183 edition, 
257-261). 
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is presented to the public not only the literary but also the eccle- 
siastical and political history of these Spanish dominions, and with 
irrefutable documents is made manifest the just, noble, and generous 
system of government which the mother country has practised in 
America since the conquest ; and the book will show that the criticisms 
made by foreigners are calumnies and that the reasons alleged in our 
day by the ungrateful inhabitants of this part of the world to uphold 
their rebellion and independence, are unjust.78 


Professor Whitaker suggests that one of Barry’s motives 
for publishing the Noticias Secretas ‘‘may well have been 
furnished by the publication of Navarrete’s Viajes . . . which 
defended the Spanish colonial régime’’.7® Such a motive 
would be difficult to prove—as indeed would any motive of 
that almost mythical person, Barry—because the first volume 
of the Viajes seems to have been issued in the same year as 
the Noticias Secretas.2° Of course, Barry may have been 
aware Navarrete was preparing his work, though he does not 
mention the Viajes. Navarrete, however, knew that the 
Noticias Secretas was being printed and, deplored its appear- 
ance, for, he stated, such a work ‘‘would certainly not honor 
Spain but would also separate the peoples of Spain and Amer- 
ica, and sow discord between them’’.§ Navarrete, be it re- 


™® As quoted by José Toribio Medina, José Mariano Beristain de Souza, Estudio 
Bio-Bibliogréfico (Santiago de Chile, 1897), XXXV. Medina also gives a useful 
description of Beristain’s royalist activities in Mexico in the period 1811-1816, 
pp. XXI-XXXvV. 

” This REVIEW, XV. 172, note 40. 

©The title page of Vol. I and all the bibliographers list it as having been 
published in 1825, but the dedication bears the date January 12, 1826. 

© Viajes, 1. (Madrid, 1825%), LVI. Navarrete stated, ‘‘Actualmente se esté 
imprimiendo en Londres un informe que con el titulo de Noticias Seoretas dieron 
los sabios D. Jorge Juan y D. Antonio de Ulloa, por eneargo del gobierno de 
Espafia, sobre el estado militar y politico de los reinos del Pert, y costas de Chile 
y Nueva Granada. Su editor dice en el prospecto, que después de haber visitado 
en los afios 1820, 1821 y 1822 las provincias de Buenos Aires, reinos del Perf y 
Chile, vino 4 Espafia, y durante su residencia en Madrid supo la existencia de 
este informe secreto, y habiéndolo procurado obtuvo el libro con no poca dificultad. 
Asi van extrayéndose de Espaiia, nuestros papeles m4s reservados, nuestros libros 
raros; y no ciertamente para honrar 4 la nacién, sino para dividir 4 sus individuos 
de ambos mundos y sembrar entre ellos la discordia’’ (pp. LVI-LVII, note 2). 
The italics are by Navarrete. 
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called, was a member of the committee which had recom- 
mended to the Spanish Royal Academy of History in 1821 
that Las Casas’s Historia de las Indias should not be pub- 
lished. Did the widespread publication of the Brevisima 
Relacién and intimate contact with the 658 folios of the first 
volume of the Historia de las Indias manuscript provoke 
Navarrete to bring out his Viajes? A desire to bind up the 
wounds caused by the revolutionary wars in America by pre- 
senting a truthful history of the conquest was certainly one of 
Navarrete’s important objectives. At least such would seem 
to be a reasonable interpretation of Navarrete’s statements in 
the long introduction®? to the Viajes, for he devotes much 
space to a critical analysis of the works of Las Casas,** and 
excoriates those writers and philosophers who are always 


®@ Tbid., I. LXX, LXXXII-LXXXII, CVI-CVU, CVIII. Navarrete hoped 
that by the publication of the documents ‘‘asi se conocer& la genuina historia del 
Nuevo-Mundo: aparecer4 la verdad en todo su esplendor, y se disiparan las sombras 
del error, de los intereses, de las pasiones y de una falaz politica, que aparentando 
en una parte principios de concordia y legitimidad, atropella en otra estos derechos 
sagrados, estas altas consideraciones de paz, de union y de fraternidad que 
deberian estrechar 4 los habitantes de todo el universo. Los indios, estos in- 
dividuos originarios del Nuevo-Mundo, recordar4n con gratitud, en medio de las 
sangrientas escenas que los rodean, la solicitud, el esmero y la diligencia con que 
los monarcas castellanos han atendido 4 su conveniencia y felicidad. Verfn que 
la Reina-Catélica Dofia Isabel, mirfndolos como benigna madre, no solo les dié 
eminentes y repetidas pruebas de su amor y consideracién mientras vivia, sino 
que poco antes de morir encargaba al rey su esposo, y 4 los principes sus hijos, 
que no consientan (son sus palabras) ni den lugar que los indios vecinos y mo- 
radores de las dichas islas y Tierra-firme, ganadas é por ganar, reciban agravio 
alguno en sus personas y bienes: mas manden que sean bien y justamente tratados. 
Se convencerfn documentalmente de que lo mismo hicieron sus sucesores Carlos 
V, Felipe II y Felipe III, de cuyas benéficas y humanas providencias hace mencién 
el doctor D. Juan de Solérzano en su Politica Indiana’’ (OVIII). The italics are 
by Navarrete. 

=Ibid., I. LXXXII. Navarrete produced, on the whole, a remarkably ob- 
jective study of Las Casas’s works. He did, however, bring up the old accusation, 
popularized by Herrera and Robertson, that Las Casas, though he was zealous 
in defending the Indians, was responsible for the introduction of Negro slavery 
to the new world. ‘‘; Admirable contradiccién del espiritu humano!’’ he ex- 
claimed (I. LXXXVIII). This charge was so widely known that the idea may even 
be found imbedded in Emily Taylor’s The Vision of Las Casas, and Other Poems 
(London, 1825). As early as 1800, Las Casas had been warmly defended in 
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sembrando odios y discordias entre hermanos, 4 quienes siempre de- 
berian unir la uniformidad de origen, de religién, de costumbres, de 
idioma, de leyes y de intereses reciprocos. Se intenta no obstante 
alucinarlos y dividirlos; y para manifestar los ardides, falsedades y 
malignas intenciones de estos apéstoles de la discordia, procurarémos 
desvanecer sus argumentos con las mismas autoridades que ellos ve- 
neran, y con el juicio y critica mds imparcial.§4 


Whether Navarrete stimulated Barry to publish, or vice 
versa, until some real evidence is discovered bearing on the 
issue turns up, the historian attempting to explain Barry’s 
motive will languish in the uncertain realm of speculation.* 
That Professor Whitaker did not intend his suggestion to be 
anything more than a speculation may be seen in his con- 
clusion that 


whether Barry was moved by a desire to serve the cause of truth or 
whether he merely wished to vent his spleen against the Spanish 
Americans . . . or whether he had some other motive, we can not say.8¢ 


In any case, the ground had been prepared for some time in 
England for the publication of such a work.*? William Walton 


France against those who flaunted this accusation to discredit his name. Citizen 
Gregoire composed an enthusiastic apologia and read it before the National In- 
stitute in Paris on ‘‘Le 22 floréal d’an 8’? (Llorente, Obras de Las Casas, II. 
329-369). Dr. Servando Mier of Mexico supported Citizen Gregoire (tbid., II. 
403-437), and when Dr. Gregorio de Funes of Cérdoba (Tucum4n) continued the 
battle against Las Casas in 1819 (ibid., II. 365-403), Juan Antonio Llorente took 
up the cudgels for Las Casas in 1822 and produced a ninety-page tract (ibid., IT. 
438-528). As soon as Navarrete made the charge again, in 1826, the editor of 
El Repertorio Americano (II. (1827), 182) rose to defend Las Casas once more. 
The battle surged across the Atlantic to the United States and in 1818 Gulian C. 
Verplanck delivered a discourse before the New Yc~* Historical Society upholding 
Citizen Gregoire’s view (New York Historical Society Anniversary Discourses, 
1818, pp. 5 ff.). In 1820, Henry Wheaton replied with a learned counter-discourse 
reaffirming the responsibility of Las Casas for recommending Negro slavery 
(North American Review, new series, IV. (Boston, 1821), 154-168). 

™ Viajes, I, LXXXII. 

® Was the publication in London in 1826 by José Joaquin de Mora of Fran- 
cisco Saverio Clavigero’s defense of the Spanish colonial régime against Raynal 
(Historia antigua de México) the spur that pricked Barry into publication? 

®Tn his article, p. 172, footnote 40. 
_ "A number of journals sprang up in London to support the revolutionary 
cause, according to the editor of Zl Repertorio Americano, I. 1. 
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as early as 1814 in, his Exposé on the Dissentions of Spanish 
America charged that Spain had deliberately suppressed the 
truth of the conquest and had therefore prohibited the works 
of Las Casas and had permitted only 


epic poems and romances in praise of the first conquerors, like the 
history of Solfs,8* . . . in which the ignorance and vices of the defence- 
less natives were alleged as a plea for the unheard of butcheries.®® 


Walton knew®® of the edition of the Brevisima Relacién which 
had recently appeared (London, 1812), and could not 


refrain from announcing that shortly will be published here an ac- 
count of the revolution of Inca Tupac-Amaru in Peru from authentic 
documents found in the public houses of Buenos Aires and upper Peru 
since the changes of government. It is high time that the cruelties 
committed by the Spaniards on the Indians of Peru about the year 
1780, and which have purposely been kept so secret, should be laid 
before the world, in an authentic shape. At sight of the mass of in- 
formation that will henceforward be laid before the public, it will be 
seen whether the most callous Briton could put his hand on his heart 
and say, Spanish America required not a radical reform.®! 


Not only was there a market in England for an exposé of 
the Spanish colonial régime but Ulloa’s name carried weight 
in England. Dionisio Terrasa y Rején, the author of a pro- 
revolutionary tract that appeared in London in 1819, com- 
plained that the anti-revolutionary party seemed to consider 
Ulloa an oracle and quoted his travel books in an attempt to 
support its position. A secret report, therefore, from 


® Antonio Solis y Rivadeneyra, Historia de la Conquista de México. Twelve 
editions appeared in Spain in the eighteenth century. Editions also came out in 
Brussels, The Hague, Paris, and London (1724 and 1809). 

® Walton, Exposé (London, 1814), p. 51. 

™Ibid., p. 18. Even before the 1812 edition Englishmen interested in the 
Spanish American revolutions quoted Las Casas. See William Burke, South Amer- 
tcan Independence: or, the Emancipation of South America, the Glory and In- 
terest of England (London, 1807), p. 7. 

"Walton, op. cit., p. 61. 

" Carta al Observador en Londres, 6 Impugnacion a las falsedades que se diwul- 
gan contra América, pp. 72-84. The author also quoted Las Casas, pp. 34-35. 
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Ulloa’s pen was bound to create a real stir in London. The 
determination of Barry’s motive in publishing the report is 
an important question—which may be reserved for the in- 
genuity of the future editor—but, whatever the motive, it 
should be realized that the report was only one of a number 
of tracts which appeared during the period of the Spanish 
American revolutions to denounce or to defend Spain in 
America.*® 

And in conclusion, may we not reasonably expect that the 
editor of the new edition will set at rest all doubts of the truth- 
fulness of the picture of Peruvian life in the Noticias Secretas, 
just as Whitaker has set at rest some of the doubts of Profes- 
sors Ballesteros and Cervera concerning the authenticity of 
the work.** In this connection, it may be pertinent to recall 


*® Of course not all the Spanish works appearing in England during the rev- 
olutionary period were of a propagandistic nature. Besides the works of Hum- 
boldt there was printed a monthly journal (1824-1827) entitled Ocios de Espaiioles 
emigrados by which emigré writers such as Angel de Saavedra, José de Espronceda, 
Antonio Alealé Galiano, and José Joaquin de Mora attempted to spread a knowl- 
edge of Spanish culture in England. For much useful information on Spanish 
literary publications in London in the period 1814-1834, see E. Allison Peers, ‘‘The 
Literary Activities of the Spanish ‘Emigrados’ in England’’, in The Modern 
Language Review, XIX. (1924), 315-324, 445-458. In this connection, see also 
the tract in the British Museum (Press Mark 9770.aaa.4 (5)) entitled A los Es- 
panoles ociosos en Londrés, un Mexicano ocupado, contestando al ntimero 20 de su 
periddico (Mexico, 1826). Other Spanish periodicals published in London were the 
pro-Spanish El Fspafiol, edited by Joseph Blanco White (8 vols., 1810-1814), and 
El Repertorio Americano (4 vols., 1826-1827), which was dedicated to the inter- 
ests of the new nations in America. One of the most interesting pro-revolutionary 
books published in London was the two-volume Historia de la Revolucién de 
Nueva Espafia (1813) of the Dominican Servando Teresa de Mier y Noriega. 
Mier made much use of Las Casas in this work as he did in the Segunda Carta de 
un Americano al Espafol (London, 1812), in which he opposed some statements 
published in White’s El Espanol. For biographical and other useful information 
on the interesting and learned Dr. Mier, see Rafael Garza Canta, Algunos apuntes 
acerca de las letras y la cultura de Nuevo Leén en Ja centuria de 1810 4 1910 
(Monterrey, 1910), pp. 11-104. The Noticias Secretas was not the last book on 
the subject. In 1829, there appeared, for example, in Mexico, the work of Fer- 
nando de Alva Ixtlilxuchit] entitled Horribles Crueldades de los Conquistadores de 
Mézico y de los Indios que los ausiliaron para subyugarlo a la Corona de Castilla. 

% Whitaker’s minute comparison (in his article, pp. 173-174) of the manuscript 
in the Biblioteca Nacional with the printed Noticias Secretas shows that no sub- 
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that some Spaniards once claimed that Las Casas was not the 
author of the Brevisima Relacién—that it had been composed 
by a Frenchman, translated into Spanish, and printed for the 
first time in Lyons with a false title to make it appear that it 
had been printed in Seville. As late as 1910, one Spaniard 


stantial differences exist between them. Moreover, Whitaker’s experience with 
Ulloa material leads him to state (in footnote 43 of his article) that ‘‘the man- 
uscript preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional resembles, in both paper and hand- 
writing, certain letters unquestionably written by Ulloa’’, and he apparently feels 
(see pp. 173-174 of his article) ‘‘that the authenticity (of the manuscript) is not 
open to serious question’’, a judgment in which the present writer concurs. For- 
tunately for students of this problem, there exists in the Palacio Nacional (Madrid) 
in two hundred folio pages a ‘‘Relacién de Gobierno del capitan .. . D. Antonio 
de Ulloa en la villa de Guancavelica ... y de la Provincia de los Angaraes desde 
el dia 4 de noviembre de 1758 que tomé el mando hasta 10 de febrero de 1763’? 
which bears Ulloa’s signature and is in his hand (Jesis Dominguez Bordona, 
Manuscritos de América (Madrid, 1935), No. 524). This manuscript should also 
prove helpful in determining the truthfulness of the picture presented in the 
Noticias Secretas. Ulloa states in the letter discovered by Whitaker (see pp. 174- 
175 of his article) that the report written in the year 1748 or 1749 is ‘‘only a 
very faint sketch of what actually happens’’. It is possible, then, that this un- 
published report on Ulloa’s actual experience in Huancavelica (for a description 
of this, see Whitaker’s article, pp. 177-183), composed, as it was, when he was 
forty-seven years of age, may prove to be another Noticias Secretas on a smaller 
scale. 

*® Alonzo de Zamora, Historia de la Provincia de San Antonio del Nuevo 
Eeyno de Granada, Fr. Andrés Mesanza, ed. (Caracas, 1930), pp. 118-119. The 
editor, though otherwise critical, does not deny the above statements. Juan 
Meléndez in Tesoros verdaderos de las Indias, I, (Rome, 1681), p. 510, had this to 
say: ‘‘No es todo de aquel venerable Obispo, sino afiadido y compuesto por los 
enemigos de Espafia, impreso en Leén de Francia, mintiendo en él que fué 
estampado en Sevilla, lo cual aleancé a saber de muy cierto original’’. And in 
‘Vol. II, p. 172, he wrote: ‘‘Aquf conocerfn que los Espafioles primeros, que 
rindieron todo aquel nuevo mundo al suave dominio de su Principe, no le des- 
poblaron con crueldades y tiranias pues le ennoblecieron con tanta Religién, piedad 
y justicia. Sabrén también, si lo ignoran, que el Memorial, que se intitula del 
obispo de Chiapa Don F. B. de Las Casas, es quimera, que inventaron los enemigos 
de la Monarquia espafiola, afiadiendo al Memorial piadoso y discreto del santo 
Obispo, sus ordinarios engafios, los que aborrecen el crédito que la £6 tiene en los 
Reynos de Espafia, para desacreditar sus empresas, envidiosos de su fortuna y 
de su valor. De este Memorial lo m4s es falso, y no puedo dejar de escandecerme 
de la ignorancia ciega de algunos Escritores de Espafia, que solo porque vieron, 
que decia impreso en Sevilla, le citaron, como si las obras de Lutero y Calvino, 
que se imprimen en Ginebra, y Amsterdam, no pudieran los Ereges publicarlos 
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believed that ‘‘hay razones poderosas para presumir que no 
fuera el Ilmo. Las Casas el escritor de la obra que se 
atribuye’’,®* and another Spaniard declared, ‘‘Ningtn misio- 
nero pudo acumular sobre los espafioles tantos desatinos como 
los que les imputa el arracional libro que lleva el nombre del 
P. Las Casas’’.°* No reputable historian today, however, 
doubts that Las Casas wrote the Brevisima Relacién, though 
few believe that it gives an accurate account of the early years 
of the conquest. 

Whether the Noticias Secretas will be accepted as an es- 
sentially faithful and accurate report on conditions in the 
Spanish dominions toward the close of the colonial period, 
remains to be seen. But it should not be forgotten that Las 
Casas and Ulloa were not the only Spaniards to describe 
frankly and fearlessly the shortcomings of their countrymen. 
Do we not have the old refrain: 


como impresas en Madrid. El dicho testimonio corre traducido en todas las 
lenguas, siendo la Espafiola la primera en que se tradujo su original Francés 
(como tengo averiguado de Autores de grande crédito) y no me admiro, porque 
la mentira (aunque las sabe todas) para acreditarse, no pudo escoger mejor 
lengua que la Castellana, donde la verdad pronunciada y escrita logra su m4s 
pura Fé’’. One of the most original of explanations concerning the Brevisima 
has come from the pen of a Frenchman, Auguste Genin, who believes that Las 
Casas wrote the work but that he was not wholly a Spaniard for he states: ‘‘Las 
Casas n’étant pas complétement espagnol ce qui 4 mon avis, explique—en dehors 
de sa bonté naturelle et de sa charité évangélique—1’apreté et parfois ]’injustice 
de ses accusations contre les Conquistadors et leurs descendants immédiats. I] 
est certain que s’il n’avait eu dans les veines que du sang castillan plus ou moins 
mélé6 de sang arabe ou, tout au moins, s’il n’avait subi d’autre influence que la 
sarrasine et l’atavisme ibére, il aurait compris et excusé chez certains de ses 
compatriotes bien des choses qu’il censure avec amertume. C’est ce qui lui reste 
de sang francais et le vieux levain des rivalités entre la France et 1’Espagne, 
qui l’excitent sans qu’il se l’avoue, sans qu’il s’en doute méme’*% See Les 
Francais au Mexique (Paris, 1933), p. 80. 
% Martinez, ‘‘Injustificadas Censuras’’ (EHspaiia y América, XXVI. (1910), 
337). 
" Ibid., XXVI. 377. The italics are mine. 
®The writer hopes to present more evidence on this point in a paper to be 
entitled ‘‘Free Speech in Sixteenth-Century Spain and America’’ which is now 
_ in preparation. 
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Si habla mal de Alemania, es Francés, 
Si habla bien de Inglaterra, es Inglés, 
Si habla mal de Espaiia, es Espafiol. 


And did not Seneca long ago remark that one of the virtues 
of the Spaniard was ‘‘a rude frankness in speaking of his 


country ?’’®® 
Lewis Hanke. 
Harvard University. 


*® Quoted by Luis B. Terfn, El Nacimiento de la América Espaiola (Tucum4n, 
1927), p. 24. That Spaniards today are moving away from their earlier revision- 
ist attitudes may be seen from the statement; by Ventura Garcia Calderén in the 
first issue of that interesting review Tierra Firme, founded last year in Madrid: 

‘“Seamos justos; en Espaiia comenzé el afan denigrando mucho antes de ser 
leyenda negra en plumas de escritores extranjeros’’. See ‘‘Como era aquel 
Espaiiol’’, in Tierra Firma, I. (Madrid, 1935), 42. It should also be recorded 
that one of the conclusions approved at the Congress of Americanists last year in 
Seville was the following, proposed by the Cuban scholar, José Maria Chacén y 
Calvo: ‘‘Reconocer que los representantes del criticismo espafiol en la colonizacién 
de América—Montesinos, Vitoria, Las Casas, Soto—son figuras y representantes 
puros y auténticos de la conciencia espafiola en el Nuevo Mundo’’, 
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Bibliografia Puertorriqueia. By Jost Gticm, ZenNén and ABELARDO 
Moraes Ferrer. Compiled in 1892-1894; first published by 
Frrnanpo J. Gficzn y Sapat. (Barcelona: Editorial Araluce, 
1934. Pp. 462. 32 illustrations. ) 


Not until 1932 was there in print anything worth calling a bib- 
liography of Puerto Rico. In that year Professor Antonio S. Pedreira 
of the University of Puerto Rico published in Madrid a very thorough 
work, Bibliografia Puertorriquefia, 1493-1930. The first Puerto Rican 
bibliography was compiled by Manuel Maria Sama in 1887. In it 
were listed the contents of his private library consisting of 289 works. 
In 1901, A. P. C. Griffin published A List of Books on Porto Rico 
which included what there was at that time in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington. Dr. Cayetano Coll y Toste started a bibliography 
on a more ambitious plan in the San Juan daily La Democracia and 
in the weekly Puerto Rico Illustrado but failed to go beyond the 
letter ‘‘A’’. 

Beginning in 1892, the distinguished Puerto Rican intellectual José 
Géigel y Zenén, for many years librarian of the Ateneo Puertorriqueno, 
began the preparation of a critical and descriptive bibliography which 
was destined to receive the gold medal at the regional exposition held 
in the island to celebrate the fourth centenary of its discovery. How- 
ever, Géigel died before his task was finished, and his widow asked 
Dr. Abelardo Morales Ferrer, close friend of her husband and a dis- 
tinguished writer, to carry on and complete the work. While busily 
engaged in his task, Dr. Morales Ferrer was taken ill and left for 
Switzerland where death instead of health awaited him. 

All efforts to recover the manuscript were in vain. No onesseemed 
to know its whereabouts. Years passed until, in 1930, Sr. Fernando J. 
Géigel, the author’s third son, returned to San Juan to receive with 
astonishment the news that the long-lost manuscript had been found 
in the Ateneo when this institution was being moved to its beautiful 
new quarters. Sr. Géigel at once undertook its publication. 

In contrast with Dr. Pedreira’s work, the present one, although not 
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as thorough or as inclusive, is descriptive and critical and therefore a 
good guide to the researcher who may be interested in the contents of 
the works included. There are listed in all 498 works, each with 
appropriate comments. The book is divided into three sections: 1) 
books written and printed in Puerto Rico since 1807 when the first 
printing press was introduced into the island; 2) books written in the 
island or outside by Puerto Ricans and printed in the mother country 
or other countries; 3) books written by authors born outside of Puerto 
Rico but dealing with the island. There are also alphabetical indices 
of authors and titles, and a chronological arrangement of works by 
year of publication. Finally there is a subject index. 

Students will welcome Sr. Géigel’s decision to publish this work 
which will undoubtedly be of considerable use to all those interested 
in Puerto Rico or in American bibliography. 

R. O. Rivera. 

Duke University, 

Durhan, N. C. 


Bartholomeu de Guzmio e a sua prioridade aerostatica. By A¥FFoNnso 
pE E. Taunay. (Sao Paulo: Escolas Profissiones Salesianas, 1935.) 
Pp. xii, 292. 


The erudite director of the Museu Paulista, a member of the Brazil- 
ian Academy and foremost authority on the history of Sao Paulo, has 
added to his long list of historical publications an excellent monograph 
on Bartholomeu de Guzmao, the famous eighteenth-century Brazilian 
scholar and inventor and brother of the statesman, Alexander de 
Guzmao. Bartholomeu was born in Santos in 1665. He graduated 
from the University of Coimbra, entered the Jesuit order, and quickly 
gained fame as a mathematician. In 1709, he launched a flying ma- 
chine in the form of a bird from the tower of the Casa de Indias of 
Lisbon. Our information on this period of Guzmio’s life is, uncertain 
and contradictory, owing in part to the ridicule heaped upon the in- 
ventor. But thanks to the patient investigations of Dr. Taunay, both 
in manuscript and printed material, much of the obscurity is cleared 
up. Guzmio’s claim to priority in aeronautics is now beyond all 
question. He anticipated, for instance, by seventy-three years, the 
experiments of the Mongolfier brothers in France. Guzmio’s views 
brought him into conflict with the inquisition and he was imprisoned 
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for a number of years. He finally fled to Spain where he died in 1724. 
Dr. Taunay has rescued from partial oblivion one of the notable fig- 
ures produced by Colonial Brazil. 
Percy AnvIn Martin. 
Stanford University. 


Estudos Afro-Brasileiros (Trabalhos apresentados ao 1° Congresso 
Afro-Brastleiro no Recife em 1934). By GiuBerto FreyRE (Ed.). 
Preface by [E.] Roquetre-Pinto. 1° Volume (Rio de Janeiro, 
Ariel, Editora Ltda., 19385). Pp. iv, 275. 


On the initiative of the young Brazilian sociologist and anthro- 
pologist, Gilberto Freyre, was organized, in 1934, the first Afro- 
Brazilian Congress. Sr. Freyre was, in many respects, the logical 
person to launch this initiative. He is abreast of the most important 
literature on anthropology published in Europe and the United States; 
and his exceptional grasp of the history of the Negro problem was 
evidenced by his Casa Grande e Senzala (first ed., 1934) which placed 
him at the forefront of Brazilian anthropologists and won for him a 
chair in the recently-founded municipal University of Rio de Janeiro. 

The congress which met in Recife two years ago was in many re- 
spects a notable event. The twenty-three papers published in this 
first volume, though unequal in value, add considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the Negro problem in Brazil, both before and after abolition. 
Several may be singled out for special mention. Two young scholars 
from northern Brazil, Srs. Alfredo Brandaéo and Adhemar Vidal, con- 
tributed articles on the history of slavery in their respective provinces 
of Alagoas and Parahyba. Professor Ulysses Pernambuco, one of the 
foremost alienists in Brazil, wrote on the mental diseases among the 
Negroes of Pernambuco. Sr. Edison Carneiro had.an arresting study 
on the present status of the Negro. The celebrated North American 
anthropologist, Melville J. Herkovits, submitted papers on a subject 
hitherto largely neglected, namely, a study of the habitat and milieu 
of the Negro before he was removed from Africa. Another profitable 
field of research was adumbrated by Sr. Alberto de Faria in his paper 
on the ravages of tuberculosis among both Whites and Negroes with 
particular reference to their racial resistance. Finally, we may note 
a study by Sr. Ruy Coutinho on the effect of diet and nutrition on the 
stamina of the colored population of Brazil. 
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One lays down this fascinating volume with the feeling that Sr. 
Freyre has pointed the way to a definite advance in the investiga- 
tions of a problem infinitely more complex than earlier students re- 
alized. It transcends the bounds of history, and even anthropology. 
Psychology, sociology, medicine, and a number of other ancillary dis- 
ciplines must in the future be placed under requisition. Folklore and 
primitive religion cannot be ignored. Only now are Brazilian scholars 
beginning to realize what a wealth of material they have at their very 
door. In many respects the study of the Brazilian Negro is still in 
its infancy. 

The preface of the book is written by Dr. E. Roquette Pinto, in 
the opinion of many, Brazil’s foremost anthropologist. 

Percy ALvIN Martin. 

Stanford University. 


The Movement for the Acquisition of all Mexico, 1846-1848. By JOHN 
Doveuas Pirrs Fuuuer. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Sciences.] (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1936. Pp. 174. $1.50.) 


Dr. Fuller here carefully traces the steady and rapid rise of a 
superior-nation complex which justified the imperialists of the day in 
their demand for the annexation of all Mexico. From this standpoint 
the study simply confirms the frequently repeated experience of many 
nations, and presents no especially new ideas to students of history— 
unless the explanation of the sudden debacle of the movement may be 
so classed. 

On reading the volume, however, one feels that the real thesis soon 
begins to make its appearance, namely, the contention that the south- 
ern planter was not the imperialist of the time, but on the contrary, 
disapproved of expansion into Mexican territory. The reasons ad- 
vanced to support the thesis are that the planter realized that the new 
territory would not lend itself to development of the slave system and 
that such an acquisition would only precipitate a ‘‘fierce sectional 
struggle’’ over slavery which the south wished to avoid. Many south- 
ern leaders are shown to have endorsed these sentiments, and some 
abolitionists are found to have supported expansion as an advisable 
part of their program. However, the number of New Englanders con- 
verted is acknowledged to have been very small and the cautious reader 
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is still likely to feel that while these sentiments may have influenced 
some southern leaders it is hardly logical to conclude that the masses 
would follow them promptly in an anti-expansion program. This 
doubt is further emphasized by the fact that the southwest was clam- 
oring for annexation (as Dr. Fuller frankly admits) ; and no one can 
deny that that section loved its slavery and also knew the Texas and 
Mexican conditions better than the old southeast. Also one wonders 
why, if the old south was materially influenced by these arguments, it 
was the section to be so cordial to the Lépez expeditions to Cuba and 
the Walker exploits in Nicaragua that followed promptly in the next 
decade. 

The student of Hispanic American History likewise notes the com- 
plete absence of references to works in Spanish. Such mention as is 
made of affairs and developments in Mexico are through secondary 
sources in English or through the reports of United States agents in 
Mexico. Also, one feels that such a movement for expansion as is here 
outlined must have been a subject of real interest for British, French, 
and other diplomatic agents in Washington. Yet the author cites none 
of their reports and sticks to his detailed and quite exhaustive survey 
of United States newspapers and memoirs for his careful, analysis of 
the growing sentiment that was only forestalled by the unwanted treaty 
signed by the repudiated diplomatic agent, Nicolas P. Trist. 

In a single sentence: Here is a careful survey of public opinion in 
the United States so far as it applied to one small topic, but the ap- 
proach and the period covered are so limited that the broader im- 
plications of the whole movement seem to be largely lost sight of. 

W. H. Cauwcorrt. 

Columbia, S. C. 


Problems of the New Cuba. Report of the Commission on Cuban 
Affairs. By Raymonp Lesiiz Bue and Oruers. ([New York] : 
Foreign Policy Association, 1935. Pp. xiii, 523. Map. Index. 
$3.00.) 


As far back as 1767 Benjamin Franklin showed a keen interest in 
the future possession of Cuba. Since that time the fate of the island 
has been growing more and more important to the United States and 
Cuba has been approached by many different types of citizens of the 
United States: there have been merchants, sailors, promoters, tech- 
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nicians, farmers, and preachers as well as, in more recent days, sugar 
barons, bankers, railroad managers, builders, public utilities men, 
politicians, and diplomats. 

There have been occasional attempts from American scholars who 
tried to understand Cuba and as a result from these attempts a few 
books on Cuba have come out. There are Chapman’s A History of the — 
Cuban Republic severely condemning the sins in Cuban political life 
but without considering the responsibilities of the United States in 
these very sins; Jenks’s Our Cuban Colony with criticism of American 
imperialistic policies; Wright’s The Cuban Situation and our Treaty 
Relations, over-emphasizing the solution of the Cuban crisis through 
the sugar industry—all of them scholarly books—and in these last 
years, Beals’s The Crime of Cuba, written too hurriedly; Guggen- 
heim’s The United States and Cuba, very poor, indeed, and Strode’s 
The Pageant of Cuba, which is only another travel book. Were it not 
for these occasional books alluded to, it would seem that the intelli- 
gentsia of the United States have not thought much about Cuba, its 
people, and their deep-rooted problems. The majority have appar- 
ently clung to the comfortable attitude of contempt that many people 
of the United States adopt with regard to Hispanic American repub- 
lies, which are really unknown to them. 

It devolved upon the Foreign Policy Association of New York to 
undertake the task of preparing a book in which scholars and special- 
ists of the United States could present their interpretation of Cuba 
and its problems after the severe years of Machado’s political régime, 
of heavy economic depression, and of many unforgettable mistakes 
committed by diplomats of the United States. The Foreign Policy 
Association formed a commission of eleven specialists, all of them 
citizens of the United States, who went down to Cuba and spent there 
some ten weeks of active research and travel, during which they ac- 
quired direct information relative to conditions in the island and the 
social and economic background of Cuban national life. It is fair to 
say, with regard to Raymond Leslie Buell, Leland Hamilton Jenks, 
Charles A. Thomson, L. M. Wilson and -perhaps one other member of 
the commission, that their stay in Cuba was a continuance of their 
work of some years during which they have been writing on Cuba and 
Hispanic America. The members of the commission were not all, how- 
ever, of the same political, social, or economic type. The reader of 
Mr. Zimmerman’s reservations, as well as of his chapter, can easily 
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detect that he is far from thinking as Thomson, Jenks, or the other 
more liberal members of the commission. The only member who did 
not fulfil expectations was Dr. Ernest Gruening, who wrote on public 
utilities without proper research. Dr. Gruening left Cuba for Mexico 
before the rest of the commissioners, and unlike them, he did not do 
any field work for he did not leave Havana. Therefore, his chapter 
is both weak and unfair and presents a very striking paradox. Dr. 
Gruening, when writing for the Forum (March, 1934, pp. 140-144), 
said that President Mendieta was in power because he was ‘‘. . . the 
president that an American ambassador wanted, a president who is 
approved by the bankers, the sugar barons, and the power trust... ”’ 
Now Dr. Gruening, in this book published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation six months later, criticizes (p. 432) President Mendieta for his 
indecision against striking public utilities workers and brands as arbi- 
trary the measures enacted by former President Grau San Martin 
against the power trust (p. 441). While Dr. Gruening praises ‘‘the 
directing genius of Mr. Frank Steinhart’’ (p. 399)—a typical pro- 
moter—and says that his work is deserving as ‘‘a study in public 
utilities’’, he keeps his condemnations for Cuban workers throughout 
his chapter. 

There are many commendable chapters in this report. The study 
of the background of the Cuban crisis in the chapters entitled ‘‘The 
Revolution’’ and ‘‘Population Elements’’, is fair and sometimes pre- 
sents a warm and sympathetic comprehension of the different problems 
of the island. This the Cuban reader has deeply appreciated, for he 
is not accustomed to have scholars of the United States acknowledge 
the many odds against which Cubans have to fight in order to survive. 
The blunders of diplomatic representatives of the United States have 
fostered anti-American feeling in Cuba. Consequently, the criticisms 
of such mistakes and of United States intervention in our affairs have 
been very well received, not only by radical groups and by the rev- 
olutionary party following former President Grau, but even by the 
ABC. This part of the report constitutes a sort of vindication of the 
Grau régime. There is no room to doubt, however, that the present 
Cuban Government, established by United States intervention, does 
- not like this report, although it was prepared in response to an invita- 
tion from President Mendieta. Perhaps they expected the report to 
praise them and condemn the opposition. 

Reaction relative to the report is as follows: All peruer! groups 
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opposing the government hailed it as a fair effort to understand Cuban 
problems and to offer remedies to them; the government is silent but 
hostile to the findings; communists do not praise the report but 
acknowledge it to be a sincere effort by ‘‘capitalistic’’ elements trying 
to find transitory reforms; non-communist workers like it and the 
most representative among them, Mr. Antonio Penichet, in Bohemia 
(February 17, 1935, p. 22), has called it a ‘‘. . . serious and honest”’ 
report, which merits his sympathy. Penichet does not agree with all 
its conclusions, but he considers it ‘‘. . . the work of cool, fair, intel- 
ligent, and hard working scholars’’. 

The rural press has given a hearty support to the findings, because 
they are against centralization in favor of Havana, the capital of the 
island, where most of the national budget is spent. The press in 
Havana has also praised it, with just two exceptions—one, Diarto de la 
Marina, a conservative paper now acting as a sort of governmental 
mouthpiece; the other, Pats, owned by a millionnaire having the 
monopoly of a public market, whose monopoly the report has criticized. 

The present reviewer does not agree with Professor Zimmerman in 
his conservative points of view regarding standards of living, but his 
data are bound to be very useful and will inevitably lead to amazing 
conclusions. Let us take, for instance, that mechanic of a sugar mill 
(p. 82) with an income of $261 a year, or that cane cutter (p. 81) 
with an annual income of $124. Cubans can use Professor Zim- 
merman’s figures in the future relative to those people of the United 
States who do not believe us, in order to prove that the sugar 
industry is not self-supporting, and that it weighs heavily upon the 
miserable conditions of the people. As to commercial agreements, 
especially the so called ‘‘reciprocity’’ treaty of August 24, 1934, this 
reviewer is far from sharing the favorable views expressed (pp. 60-67), 
as he believes that such a treaty will have ruinous consequences for 
Cuba. 

Only praise can be given to the chapters on Public Health, Educa- 
tion, and Social Welfare. 

This report presents the first instance in which the labor question 
in Cuba has been studied in an unbiased manner by a citizen of the 
United States willing to present the facts objectively. Mr. Thomson 
has succeeded in doing this and his criticisms relative to the national- 
ization of labor are in line with ‘‘marxist’’ objections to it and also 
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serve as a proof that Grau San Martin did not head a communistic 
government. 

Professor Jenks wrote for this report four valuable chapters on 
sugar, full of data and arguments as to the present situation and the 
future of the sugar industry. He still tries to save it through lim- 
itations, compacts, and a strong appeal in favor of sugar refined in 
Cuba, which is cheaper and as good as that refined in the United 
States. Cuban colonos and small sugarmill owners are pleased with 
Jenks’s opinions because he has said a word in their behalf. The 
present reviewer believes that the sugar industry in Cuba, if limited 
to raw sugar, is doomed to death and has even now entered into its 
agony, but Jenks has not given up all hopes. 

Of course, Messrs. Graham and Fetter, in discussing the money 
system and public finances and the debt of Cuba, take a conservative 
stand, but it could not be otherwise. As a matter of fact, Cuba itself 
has not yet decided what is to be its national policy on financial mat- 
ters. Messrs. Graham and Fetter consider Cuban economic life as it 
is today in a country selling sugar and tobacco and importing every- 
thing from the United States. But if, as suggested by the chapters 
on land colonization, diversification of crops, establishment of home- 
steads, and rational agricultural methods, Cuba can be made self- 
supporting, this reviewer cannot see any advantage for Cuba to keep 
the parity between the Cuban peso and the United States dollar. All 
evidences demonstrate the necessity for Cuba to have its own banks 
and to develop an independent economic life, both of which will be 
impossible under the system devised by Mr. Graham. Mr. Fetter’s 
suggestions seem to be of more useful and immediate application, 
except that on the Public Works Debt. 

The most original part of the report is contained in a very com- 
plete plan for rural reconstruction which is not a revolutionary change, 
but which, if put into execution, would transform the economic life 
of the Cuban people, especially the guajiro (peasant) and the jornalero 
(field laborer). This plan if followed would transform Cuba into a 
strong, united, and civilized nation, which would be self-supporting 
and whose progress will not be limited to Havana and a few large 
cities. There had been much talk about agrarian reform and crop 
diversification in Cuba, but this book presents the first practical plan 
for such reform. The Cuban crisis is so deep that the people of the 
_ island will bless any person putting such a plan into effect. 
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In conclusion, it may be truly stated that the first attempt of the 
American intelligentsia, as a body, to approach the Cuban crisis, has 
been a success and that Problems of the New Cuba has been welcomed 
generally by the people of the island.1 

HerMInio PorTevL VILA. 

Black Mountain College. 


José Luciano Martinez: Coronel, Abogado, Historiador, Publicista. By 
Mariano Cortés ArTEAGA . (Montevideo: Imp. Dornaleche Hnos., 
1933. Pp. xii, 346. Index.) 

In writing the biography of a friend who is still living it is a diffi- 
cult matter to avoid flattery and to write dispassionately and with 
impartiality. Realizing this situation at a time when Colonel Mar- 
tinez was about to retire from active service in the army of Uruguay, 
Captain Mariano Cortés Arteaga, the author of this biography of José 
Luciano Martinez, who had acted as secretary for Colonel Martinez 
and had received from him the kindliest of advice and guidance in his 
own literary education, decided to make his part of the biography 
merely a succinct relation of facts in the life of the colonel and to 
trust to letters of other friends and newspaper reviews to reveal the 
greatness of his literary reputation and the respect, esteem, and 
veneration in which the subject of this biography was held by his 
contemporaries. 

Since the larger part of this book consists of such letters, the work 
of the author has been little more than that of editor; and as he 
seems to have lacked the firmness to exclude some especially fulsome 
letter when its inclusion added nothing new to what had already been 
said, the book is unnecessarily long and repetitious. 

Inasmuch as most of the letters reproduced are from friends of 
Colonel Martinez, thanking him for sending a complimentary copy of 
one or another of his books, it stands to reason that they are character- 
ized by friendly flattery and praise for the book under consideration. 
From such letters little of value can be learned, but the inclusion of 
extracts from reviews in newspapers or periodicals affords some op- 

2This volume has been translated into Spanish by the above reviewer and 
published by the Foreign Policy Association under the title Problemas de la Nueva 


Cuba (New York, 1935). It has already gone into its second edition (Havana, 
Cuba, Cultural, 8. A., 1935).—J. A. RB. 
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portunity of judging what each book is about and what are its virtues 
and defects. 

Colonel Martinez was a prolific writer on the military history of 
his country. Among such works, mentioned glowingly and at consid- 
erable length in this biography, are, in order of their publication, the 
following: Vida Militar del General Simén Martinez; Vida Militar de 
los Generales Enrique y Gregorio Castro; Cuestas y su Adminis- 
tracién; Hombres y Batallas; and Politica y Milicia. Procedimientos 
Militares, a text-book on military law, was developed from the course 
on that subject which Colonel Martinez taught at the Naval School. 
Misioneros, an historical play, he wrote in collaboration with the 
dramatist, Miguel H. Escuder. He also collaborated in the codp- 
erative works, Diccionario Biografico contemporéneo Sudamericano, 
and the Album Biogrdfico Ilustrado de la Republica Oriental del 
Uruguay, both published at Buenos Aires, the former in 1898, the 
latter in 1903. Numerous biographical and historical articles from 
his pen have appeared in Rojo y Blanco, La Revista Nacional de Ln- 
teratura y Ciencia Sociales, and other reviews and newspapers. Other 
works of his in course of preparation, but not yet published are to be 
an Historia Militar y Politica de la Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay, 
and another series of historical studies and anecdotes to be called 
Laderas y Cumbres. 

Historian, lawyer, orator, man of letters, he was all his life a 
student and in 1902 received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Montevideo. After that the government put his legal 
knowledge to practical use by detailing him on military boards and 
commissions, as judge advocate, as secretary of the military court of 
appeals, and as professor of military law at the Naval School. 

His military career lasted forty years, beginning at an early age 
when in 1887 he was appointed captain of a company in the cadet 
battalion of the University of Montevideo. In the regular army, he 
served in the artillery and was promoted steadily from ensign to 
colonel, at which latter rank he was retired from active service in 
1929. His service was distinguished by intelligence, hard study, de- 
votion to duty, and loyalty to the government. 


ALFRED HASBROUCK. 
Washington, Connecticut. 
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With Pershing in Mexico. By Covonen H. A. Tounmiy, Jr., D.S.M. 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: The Military Service Publishing Company, 1935. 
Pp. xix, 142, [2]. $2.00.) 


According to the author’s Introduction, ‘‘the purpose of this book 
is to popularize the principal guardian of our constitutional govern- 
ment—the Regular Army’’. It should be noted that Colonel Toulmin 
is not an officer of the Regular Army, although he has seen much serv- 
ice with it. Besides effectively accomplishing this purpose by describ- 
ing ‘‘the courage, endurance, and self-restraint under great trials of 
the distinguished body of men and officers who followed Pershing into 
Mexico in 1916’’, as well as a secondary purpose of showing that, in 
spite of mechanization of modern cavalry, the horse and mule still have 
an important function to perform in war, Colonel Toulmin has 
written a vivid story of heroism and perseverance under difficulties, 
which cannot fail to interest the general reader. His descriptions of 
the terrain and scenery of that part of northern Mexico which was 
traversed in this campaign are glowing; his explanation of the polit- 
ical situation is lucid; his study of the operations of the various de- 
tachments under the general command moves rapidly; and the story 
as a whole is well codrdinated. 

Perhaps these very qualities, appreciated by the average reader, 
and the scarcity of tiresome military details, will render this book less 
valuable to the military student. The student of Hispanic American 
History, aware that President Wilson foresaw the possibility that the 
United States might become involved in the war in Europe, will ap- 
preciate the president’s reasons, as explained by Colonel Toulmin, for 
allowing the issuance of orders hampering General Pershing’s freedom 
of action in the pursuit of Villa, and will be glad that the author has 
made a remarkably fair statement of the Mexican point of view. 

This book has no index but contains a short two-page bibliography, 
arranged with no apparent system. The end-paper map, as is gen- 
erally the case with such maps, is disappointingly small in scale, and 
fails to name many places important enough to be mentioned more 
than once in the text. The illustrations consist of a full-length photo- 
graph of General Pershing and numerous small line drawings depict- 
ing persons and incidents in the campaign. 

A foreword by Major General Benson W. Hough, O.N.G., points 
out the purpose and value of the book, laying stress on the solution of 
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the question ‘‘how far and to what extent shall the armed forces and 
armament be adjusted and adapted to modern developments in me- 
chanics and engineering?’’ In the opinion of the reviewer this ques- 
tion is not definitively answered, nor is the book in other respects a 
profound technical study. The reviewer agrees rather with the author 
that he has accomplished his purpose as set forth in the first paragraph 
of this review, and believes that the value of the book largely rests on 
the fact that the rapidity and readability of its style will no doubt 
tend to suit the popular taste. 
ALFRED HASBROUCK. 
Washington, Connecticut. 


El Velero Matinal. By Frrnanpvo Diz pe Mepina. (La Paz, Bolivia: 
Editorial América, 1935.) 


It is quite unnecessary to preface a short review of a work by 
Fernando Diez de Medina with an introductory comment. A dis- 
tinguished young Bolivian intellectual, whose contribution in the field 
of poetry won for him wide and deserved recognition, he gives us in 
El Velero Matinal ten essays on a variety of topics, most of them re- 
lated in some form or other to the Americanist theme. 

There is first of all an excellent sketch of the intellectual qualities 
of Franz Tamayo, one of the most fecund and absorbing of Bolivia’s 
cultural leaders. Diez de Medina distinguishes sharply between Ta- 
mayo as a man of action and as a thinker. The sub-title of the short 
essay is El arttsta, that is, Tamayo as purely intellectual value. 

In spite of wide and cosmopolitan influences, and complete absorp- 
tion of the Hellenic-Latin tradition of western Europe, Tamayo re- 
mains thoroughly and basically Bolivian. There seems to be much of 
the authoctonous in him, a great deal that is the product of the soil 
which has produced him. The most striking characteristic of all the 
essays of Diez de Medina is the marked tendency toward the creation 
of a Bolivianist conscience, of a national artistic and historical sen- 
timent. After all, no nation of America except possibly Peru or 
Mexico, possesses to a higher degree the raw materials of fruitful and 
abundant culture. The fusion of the national elements is a task of 
untold proportions, but it is accelerated by the serene contribution of 
Franz Tamayo. 

For the reader concerned with things historical, perhaps no essay 
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is so striking as that dealing with General Narciso Campero. Campero 
is certainly a Bolivian figure well worth rescuing from oblivion, espe- 
cially as he lived in an epoch when his strength of character and re- 
markable sense of civism was in contrast to the less admirable rule of 
a Daza or a Melgarejo. His career is literally the history of Bolivia 
during the nineteenth century, for his birth occurred in 1813, and he 
died an octogenarian. In all the major events of Bolivian history 
during the past century he was an active participant—in the civil 
war of Belzu and Melgarejo, and later in the military service of the 
nation under Daza. His distinguished military talent led to his rise 
to the heighth of power during the disastrous war against Chile. He 
was the natural choice for president during and after the chaos. Diez 
de Medina calls attention to the fact that he was a rare and notable 
exception, an executive who delivered the reins of government to his 
legitimate successor, free from personal ambition or ulterior aspira- 
tions. His program of political reform is no less interesting. Per- 
haps, because of his rigid military training, he possessed a degree of 
contempt for the politician, especially the professional office seeker 
and office creator. Placing internal, moral reform before material, 
he urged a purification of the national political life as more vital than 
the introduction of roads, colonization projects, or public works. His 
Proyecto de Revolucién is a clear denunciation of demagoguism and 
shoddiness in public and professional life. Respectful of public will 
and of public opinion, Campero gave the edifying example of allow- 
ing the free expression of the public view, with no censorship or re- 
striction. The expression opposition was termed by him Luz de los 
pueblos y de los gobiernos. This history of duty done and respon- 
sibility fulfilled is called simply and eloquently by the author, Cam- 
pero o el deber. This essay is excellent, critical, and thought provoking. 

There are two contributions of a somewhat similar nature, one a 
study of Jaime Freyre, a man of letters and the second more general, 
and more panoramic, called the Sangre interior de Nuestra América 
—panoramic because of the extraordinary profusion of names and 
persons cited and commented on. We might entitle it more correctly, an 
effort at the interpretation of the meaning of America. The open- 
ing paragraphs make reference with propriety to Keyserling, Waldo 
Frank, Siegfried, Paul Morand, and others. There is particular ref- 
erence to those younger writers who are preoccupied with the problem 
of America and the consciousness that the American continent is en- 
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volving. The term used by Diez de Medina, nuestra psique expresses 
it best perhaps. Such men of letters as Luis Alberto SAnchez in 
Pera, and Augusto Guzman in Bolivia reflect this eternal preoccupa- 
tion for the definition of the lasting, solid values of this western 
hemisphere. 

A short essay on Bolivian painting concludes the relatively small 
volume, with emphasis on the artistic work of Cecilio Guzman de 
Rojas. Mention should certainly be made of the collection of eight 
reproductions of the art of Guzman de Rojas which occupies a sort of 
appendix or finale of the book. This is by no means the least meri- 
_ torious portion of a really excellent little group of essays. 

RIcHARD PATTEE. 
University of Puerto Rico. 


Histoire de l’Amérique Espagnole. By Hvuao D. BarBaGELATA. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1936. Pp. 318.) 


Hugo D. Barbagelata is eminently well known among those who 
concern themselves with the affairs of Hispanic America. An 
Uruguayan historian and critic, he has lived for so many years in 
France as to become identified completely with the intellectual life of 
that nation. His rdle has been predominantly that of liaison officer 
between France and Spanish America, a place somewhat similar to 
that occupied by the Garcia Calderén. 

This is not the first contribution in French from the pen of Hugo 
Barbagelata. Some years ago, he published a study of the influence of 
French ideas on the revolutionary movements in America. He later 
translated for the French reader selections from his great fellow 
countryman, José Enrique Rodé. This was followed in due time by 
his Napoléon et l’Amérique espagnole. The present work is a brief, 
succinct analysis of the development of Spanish America. It might 
more appropriately be designated an apercu, a general survey of the 
most salient historical features in the development of Spanish Amer- 
ica. The work makes no pretense at original scholarship nor are there 
footnotes and source references. As a piece of synthesis the volume 
can be recommended as extremely suggestive and is perhaps the best 
thing of its kind in French. This volume might easily serve as an intro- 
duction to the impressionistic study of Hispanic America contained 
in the Amérique Latine of André Siegfried. For the French reader, 
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with only the most rudimentary notion of what has been the evolution 
of Hispanic America, this little volume will serve an admirable pur- 
pose. It presupposes nothing and undertakes to give only those facts 
and interpretations necessary to carry through the broad story of how 
the Spanish-speaking nations of the new world have attained their 
present condition. The interpretative element is quite cursory. In a 
few sentences Sr. Barbagelata summarizes contemporary conditions 
and present tendencies. The last general division of the book treats 
of contemporary Hispanic America although there is little space for 
anything more than a word concerning the revolutionary movements 
and economic crises that have shaken those countries since 1930. 

Some of the most characteristic features of Hispanic American 
governments are emphasized as well as those social questions which 
constitute the essence of the life of many of the republics. The author 
devotes a page or two to ‘‘Indianism’’ with a few observations of the 
place of Mexico in this work and of such thinkers as Moisés Saenz, 
Alcides Argiiedas, Mariategui, and others. Without delving into the 
matter with any profundity, the impression is left of the extraordinary 
importance of the problem of the incorporation of the Indian element 
into the political and social scheme of things in the various republics. 
Nationalism, in economics and in letters, receive some slight attention, 
and an appreciation is suggested of the réle of the Hispanic nations 
in the Geneva league. 

It is hard to criticize the work. For those ignorant of the essen- 
tials of Hispanic American history it will prove worthwhile. It is as 
Sr. Barbagelata writes, ‘‘utile aux personnes curieuses de |’origine et 
du développement des nouvelles démocraties hispano-Amércaines’’. 
It is the text-book type and does not supersede in any sense the older 
work of Francisco Garcia Calderén. As a handy manual it will be 
welcome, particularly in view of the dearth of convenient texts in the 
field in French. The bibliography is very sketchy. Some mention is 
made of a few of the periodical publications and each chapter or gen- 
eral division carries with it a few bibliographical references. The 
impression is that the organization of the bibliography has been some- 
what uncritical. This Histoire de l’Amérique espagnole is the third 
volume in the series known as Choses d’Amérique, published under the 
direction of the Institut des Etudes Américaines at Paris. The pre- 
ceding volumes were the Amérique Latine of André Siegfried and the 
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Initiation @ la Vie en Argentine, a broad study of the Argentine Re- 
public, done in collaboration. 
RIcHARD PATTER. 
University of Puerto Rico. 


Souvenirs d’Epopée. By Castera D&.IENNE. (Port-au-Prince: 
Haiti, Imprimerie de 1’Etat, 1935. Pp. 102.) 


La Politique Extérieure de Toussaint Louverture. By Marceau Le- 
corps. (Port-au-Prince: Chéraquit, Imprimeur-Editeur, 1935. 
Pp. 107.) 


These two brief studies have appeared in Port-au-Prince during the 
past months and contribute interestingly to the knowledge of two 
very different epochs of the history of the Haitian people. The little 
work of M. Délienne, called Souvenirs d’Epopée, deals with personal 
and historical recollections of the uprising of 1902 in Haiti which led 
to the revolution and civil war of that year. M. Délienne contributes 
an extremely valuable study of this obscure series of events that led 
to the revolt on behalf of that remarkable Haitian, Anténor Firmin. 
The situation in 1902 was confused. The overthrow of the govern- 
ment of Antoine Simon Sam led to the establishment of a provisional 
organization under Boisrond Canal, and, in the interim, revolutionary 
committees were formed throughout the country, intent on furthering 
the presidential aspirations of various citizens. Anténor Firmin, 
Montplaisir Pierre, and Callisthénes Fouchard were the outstanding 
men prominently mentioned for the presidency. General Nord Alexis, 
an octogenarian of long revolutionary fame and perpetual aspirant 
for the presidency, figured in this list as well. In June, fighting oc- 
curred at Cap Haitien between partisans of Firmin and Nord Alexis. 
The situation grew tense and soon the Firmimste movement had be- 
come a civil war, essentially between the Northwest and Artibonite 
region and Port-au-Prince. There was sharp fighting at Limbé, Saint 
Mare, and Saint Michel. The events described in this modest work of 
M. Délienne are the engagement at Limbé, the movement on Gonaives 
and the collapse of the Firminist cause with the abandonment by Fir- 
min of Haitian territory to go into exile. The first part of the volume 
covers the Limbé events and numerous other aspects of the chaotic 
situation of 1902, especially the famous blowing up of the Haitian ves- 
sel Crete & Pierrot by Admiral Killick to prevent its falling into the 
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hands of the Germans, who were exerting pressure on Haiti due to 
the seizure by Firminists of a cargo of munitions of the provisional 
government aboard a German vessel. In December, the rebellion had 
ended and General Nord was proclaimed chief executive. Much too 
little has been written and published concerning Haitian history since 
independence. This little monograph is a welcome addition to the 
bibliography of contemporary Haitian history. 

The volume La Politique Exterieure de Toussaint Louverture by 
Marceau Lecorps, judge of the Tribunal de Cassation at Port-au-Prince, 
consists essentially of the correspondence of Edward Stevens, consul 
of the United States in Saint Domingue during the years 1799 and 
1800. It comprises the translation in French of seventeen letters ad- 
dressed by this functionary to Timothy Pickering and to John Mar- 
shall. The position of Stevens and the fact that he enjoyed the high 
confidence of Toussaint Louverture make his correspondence extra- 
ordinarily real and full of information and sidelights on the projects 
and intentions of the first of the blacks. These are letters, of course, 
taken from the collection published in 1910 in the American Historical 
Review. There is, perhaps, a double motive for the publication of this 
text at the present moment and more than a hint of this is given in 
the remarks in the preface; that besides making available to Haitians 
the French text of this interesting correspondence, it also reveals the 
concern and solicitude of the Jefferson administration for the struggle 
going on in the West Indian island. This interest in things Haitian, 
in which there was no material intervention, antedates the year 1934, 
when Roosevelt made manifest his intention to retire the armed forces 
from Haiti. The timeliness of this little publication may be to present 
American connections with Haiti in a more favorable light than high 
commissioners and marine incursions. 

In addition to this series of letters the translation of a chapter of 
Henry Adams, History of the United States during the Jefferson Ad- 
ministration, dealing with events in Saint Domingue and the effects 
of the defection of Louverture on Napoleonic diplomacy, is included. 
At the end of the volume are several important documents including 
the complete text of the secret Treaty of 1799 between England, repre- 
sented by General Maitland and Toussaint Louverture, and the agree- 
ments of that same year between England and the United States 
relative to the policy of both nations in the French colony of Saint 
Domingue. Finally, we find a lecture by the author delivered in 1934 
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on the Constitution of 1801. No less interesting is this little exploited 
aspect of Louverture’s régime, the famous constitution by which he 
created himself virtual ruler of the island, and accelerated the march 
toward a complete separation. In brief compass, the constitution is 
ably examined and dissected, and the cireumstances under which it 
was promulgated, studied. 

The work as a whole might be better called a selection of important 
documents bearing in various ways on the foreign policy and relations 
with other nations of the colony during the two critical years of the 
rule of Toussaint—1799 to 1801. It need not be emphasized that these 
years were of enormous significance in determining the course of 
events, for even though Toussaint waged war and was forced to sub- 
mit in 1804, only to suffer deportation, the fact that there were behind 
him several years of able and energetic administration, practically 
free of French control, prior to the arrival of the ill-fated expedition 
of Leclere, is in itself important enough to lead one to the conclusion 
that in all probability the expulsion of the English, the Constitution 
of 1801, and the capable foreign policy of Toussaint paved the way 
for the real independence of 1804. 

RIcHARD PATTER. 

University of Puerto Rico. 


Catdlogo de los Documentos relativos a las Islas Filipinas existentes 
en el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla. Compiled by Francisco Navas 
DEL VALLE. Preceded by an Historia General de Filipinas. By 
Pas.o PastEuus, 8.J. Tomo IX. (Barcelona: Compaiiia General 
de Tabacos de Filipinas. Pp. cexxv, 325. Paper, 30 pesetas.) 


The present volume is a continuation of the preceding instalments 
of this excellent series. It covers the period of the governments of 
Diego Fajardo and Sabiniano Manrique de Lara, and up to the arrival 
of the new governor, Diego de Salcedo. The publication date of the 
cover page is 1936, but that on the title page is 1934. However, the 
printing (which was done by the Tipografia de la Viuda de Luis 
Tasso) was finished, according to the colophon, on February 26, 1936. 

The Historia General, which was fortunately finished by the ven- 
erable Father Pastells, while he was still living, relates in ten chapters 
the continuation from Vol. VIII. of the history of the Augustinians 
and their missions; the residencia of the energetic governor, Sebastian 
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Hurtado de Corcuera;; the condition of Christianity in Japan and the 
decadence of Catholicism in the Philippines; the attempt of the Dutch 
to seize the ships trading to China; insurrections in the Bisayas 
Islands; the complaints of Governor Fajardo against the Dominicans 
in Pampanga; the arrival at Manila of Governor Sabiniano Manrique 
de Lara, who succceeded Governor Fajardo; the wretched condition of 
the archipelago in 1661; the memorials of the Jesuit lay brother, Fran- 
cisco Vello, relative to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Maluco and 
the establishment of the inquisition in the Philippines; and matters 
relating to the Jesuits. Among the most important matters treated 
are the Chinese disturbances of 1661 and 1662—the third major in- 
surrection of the Chinese in the Philippines—which had a background 
in Formosa and in China. Kuo-hsing-yeh (generally called Koxinga, 
but Cogseng by the Spaniards) seized Formosa, for he had remained 
true to the Ming cause, and threatened to attack the Philippines if 
they did not acknowledge his authority. The result was the insurrec- 
tion of the Chinese in Manila in 1662, who were fearful of the Span- 
iards, who, themselves were fearful lest the Chinese in the archipelago 
make common cause with Koxinga. Of equal or even greater impor- 
tance was the withdrawal of the Spaniards from the Maluccas, an act 
to which they were forced by the Dutch attacks. For the rest, the his- 
tory centers around the missionary efforts, the mutual reactions of the 
civil and religious authorities, troubles in Mindanao and Jolo, and 
purely administrational measures. 

The Catdlogo lists documents for the period covered by the His- 
toria General (1645-1662)—in all 2,789 separate papers (Nos. 18104- 
20892). As in preceding volumes, these documents touch every angle 
of the history of the islands—social and economic, religious, admin- 
istrational, and ethnological, relations with China and Japan, the 
affairs of the Moluccas and the Dutch, contacts between the eccle- 
siastical and religious authorities, and so on. To the student of the 
history of the Philippines, the list is invaluable, and taken together 
with the Historia General and the Blair and Robertson series, there is 
no lack of material for the history of the Philippines. The Catélogo, 
indeed, obviates in some respect the lack of notes in the Historia Ge 
neral and the table of contents to the latter must stand in place of an 
index, which is lacking. Both the Catélogo and the Historia General 
furnish an excellent chapter in the history and methods of Spanish 
colonization. 
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Like the preceding volumes, the format, paper, and printing are 
beyond reproach. It is to be hoped that the narrative carried thus 
far by Father Pastells will be continued by another, and that the 
Catdlogo by Sr. Navas del Valle will also be continued. 


JaMEs A, ROBERTSON. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


A NEW INSTITUTE OF JESUIT HISTORY 


An institute for the study of Jesuit history was officially opened 
on June 11 of the present year at Loyola University, Chicago. The 
inauguration program consisted of a symposium of addresses deliv- 
ered in two sessions, which outlined the scope, purpose, and possibil- 
ities for research in the various lines of the Jesuit advance into North 
America. Since these addresses are being published in Mid-America 
(July and October numbers), it will be necessary here only to indicate 
their purport and their relation to the Hispanic American field. 

The purpose of The Institute of Jesuit History of Loyola Univer- 
sity as stated by its director, Jerome V. Jacobsen, 8.J., is to collect, 
organize, catalogue, and publish source materials of the Jesuits. The 
effort is collaborative, and already six historians of the Society resid- 
ing in universities of the middle west are committed to the task, 
namely, Gilbert J. Garraghan, W. Eugene Shiels, Raymond Corrigan, 
Raphael N. Hamilton, Jean Delanglez, and the director. For the time 
being, the concentration will be upon the materials pertaining to the 
work of the Jesuits in the Mississippi Valley and its immediate ap- 
proaches, with stress upon the social and cultural developments in 
which Jesuits have had part. A documented survey of the westward 
movement of the Jesuits from White Marsh, Maryland, to Santa Clara, 
California, written by Father Garraghan in three volumes, is now in 
_ press, and other projects are being mapped. 

Before an extension of scope into the Hispanic American field can 
be made by the institute, an agreement will have to be made with his- 
torians of other Jesuit provinces in both Europe and the Americas. 
In 1940, the Society of Jesus will commemorate the four-hundredth 
anniversary of its establishment. Each of the provinces throughout 
the world has been asked to make some scholarly contribution in mem- 
ory of the occasion, and each is expected to make some historical 
research. As a result, the final arrangements between the new insti- 
tute and other works are not completed. The Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Jesu is being reédited and amplified at Rome. The fifty-odd 
volumes have scarcely touched the archives pertaining to sixteenth 
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century Hispanic America, and consequently there is now in project 
a Monumenta Floridana and a Monumenta Mexicana with a great like- 
lihood of similar volumes for other places in South America. Again, 
Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, publishes semi-annually the let- 
ters and documents from various archives of the Jesuits. Evidently, 
because of the wide dispersion and varied nature of the sources, agree- 
ments will be necessary to prevent duplication of effort and output. 
The relation of the Loyola Institute to a great project sponsored 
by Herbert E. Bolton for research in Pacific Coast history is one of 
collaboration. Several years ago Dr. Bolton laid plans for the pub- 
lication of a series of works on the Jesuit progress up the Pacific 
slope, and he estimated that years would be required to exploit the 
materials available in the United States and Mexico and to produce 
them after the fashion of the Thwaites edition. Together with the 
publications of documents, monographs are to appear, and he himself 
has set the standard with his Rim of Christendom, which is to be fol- 
lowed by several volumes of materials from which the work was de- 
rived. Three Jesuits have worked out phases of the plan, Father 
' Jacobsen taking the foundations of the order in New Spain, Father 
Shiels taking the first missionary martyr to the north, and Father 
Dunne earrying the story to 1620. It was in the plan of Dr. Bolton 
to have an institute of writers and researchers on the Pacific Coast, 
but the scarcity of men prevented this. However, others are inter- 
ested and other portions of the project are taken care of, and the 
above mentioned Jesuits intend to collaborate in the Pacific Coast 
project as much as possible. 
JEROME V. JACOBSEN, S.J. 


A PETITION FOR THE CONTINUATION OF O’DONNELL AS 
CAPTAIN GENERAL OF CUBA 


There are few incidents in the history of Cuba about which there 
is more uncertainty than there is about the slave uprising of 1843, 
and the slave conspiracy supposed to have been discovered the fol- 
lowing year. The Cuban historian, Vidal Morales y Morales wrote: 
It is not yet certain if there was a conspiracy of Negroes and mulattoes in 1844 
or not: the ablest investigation has not yet succeeded in discovering the thread. 
of the plot... 

1'Vidal Morales y Morales, Iniciadores y primeros Mértires de la Bevolucién 
Cubana (Havana, 1931), I. 281-282. 
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It is not with the intention of arriving at any certainty about this 
conspiracy that these pages are written, but rather to place at the dis- 
posal of the reader a petition for the retention of Leopoldo O’Donnell 
as Captain General of Cuba on account of his action in handling the 
situation. 

The facts briefly summarized are these: In 1843 in the province of 
Matanzas there occurred slave uprisings on several sugar plantations. 
Much damage resulted to property and some foremen and superin- 
tendents of plantations were killed. It was necessary to use troops 
as well as armed bands of civilians to suppress the insurrections, and 
this was soon accomplished in a rather bloody manner. It was be- 
lieved by many that these revolts had support in Haiti and Jamaica, 
and that Mr. Turnbull, the British consul in Havana, was implicated 
in the plots. The fear created by these events had not been allayed 
when there started rumors of a conspiracy on the part of thousands 
of slaves who, with the assistance of free Negroes and some foreign 
support, were supposed to be preparing to seize control of the island 
and convert it into a Negro republic. Captain General O’Donnell 
acted so vigorously that his name has become almost synonomous with 
cruelty in the minds of the later generations of Cubans. The famous 
comisién permanente militar was put into action and one of its courts 
was set up in Matanzas with the result that hundreds, if not thousands, 
of Negroes became the victims of its cruelty. According to some ac- 
counts many were whipped to death in full view of others as an ex- 
ample. Many free colored persons were accused and some executed, 
the most noted being the poet Gabriel de la Concepcién Valdés, better 
known as Plécido. Many white opponents of slavery were accused of 
a share in the conspiracy. The names of José de la Luz Caballero and 
Domingo del Monte figure among these. 

Although since that time Cubans are almost unanimous in con- 
demning O’Donnell he was not without his defenders in the island in 
his own day. Among the papers of the Junta de Fomento of Havana 
is found the following Acuwerdo of April, 1844: 


Expediente formado para suplicar 4 S.M. se digne conservar en el Mando de esta 


Ysla el Esemo, Sr. Dn, Leopoldo O’Donnell como necesario en las actuales cir- 
cunstancias.* 


Acuerdo 
En Sesién de la Junta de fomento de Agricultura y Comercio de 25 de Abril 
* Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Junta de Fomento, legajo 11 no. 810. 
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de 1844, presidida por el Esc’mo S’or Gobernador y Capitan-General: suspendida 
la discusién por la avanzado de la hora rogé la Junta 4 8.E. le permitiéra con- 
tinuar la Sesién, ocupAndose de asuntos que no eran compatibles con su presencia. 
Habiendose retirado 8.E. de la Sala y ocupado la Silla de la presidencia el 
S’or Consiliario D. José Maria de Cagigal; el Sor Teniente de Sindico expuso: 
la necesidad en que se hallaba la Junta de ocurir pr. el inmediato Correo en 
respetuosa manifestacién 4 8.M. 4 hacerle presente, que pendientes como estaban 
los destinos de la Ysla de las disposiciones extraordin’s. que habia desplegado el 
Ese’mo Sr. Capitan G’ral D. Leopoldo O’Donnell, en la sublevacién de los esclavos 
y de las gentes libres de color, de la que logrado contener el plan y descubrir las 
vastas ramificaciones; seria peligrosisima la separacién de este gefe, que promueve 
con ardor los exteriores de la prosperidad del pais. 
La Junta acogio unanimemente la mocién, y para participar 4 S.E. que se 
ocuparia de la representacién en sesion estraordinaria de] Sabado 27., se diputaron 
a los Sres Escmo. Conde de Santo Venia y Conde de Cafiongo, los que inform4ron 
haber accedido S.E., recomendando el acatamiento conque debia hallarse 4 8.M. 
Para redactarse se nombréron a los Sres Esemo Conde de Santo Venia, Teniente 
de Sindico y Secretario; que quedando la Junta citada para el 27, & la hora y 
lugar de costumbre, se levanté la Sesién. 
José MA. DE CAGIGAL, 
ANTONIO MA. DE ESCOVEDO. 
ANTONIO DE ESCOVEDO. 

Es Copia Serio 


In the extraordinary session of April 27th the petition quoted be- 
low was reported and unanimously approved : 
Sra. 

La Ysla de Cuba, que in medio de tantas convulsiones politicas se ha con- 
servado s’pre ilesa, acaba de ser salvada ahora pr. un milagro visible de la 
Providencia, y pr. la firme decisién y la incansable actividad de su actual Capn. 
G’ral. D. Leopoldo O’Donnell, del mayor riesgo y del peligro mas inminente que 
hasta aqui la habia amenazado. Una estensa vasta y horrorosa sublevacién, 
tramada pr. los esclavos que pueblan nuestros campos; suscitada y promovida por 
los libres y emancipados de las ciudades: conspiracion qe. en sus combinaciones 
abarcaba todo el territorio de la Ysla; ge. se ramificaba pr. el estrangero, y que 
naturalmente contaba pr. ausiliares con todos los que tienen aquel color; con- 
cebida con el arte mas perfecto y cuyo secreto no ha sido hasta ahora violado pr. 
ninguno de los comprometidos, se hallaba 4 punto de estallar y hubiera consumado 
los mas espantosos estragos y destruido 4 la vez la vida y la fortuna de estas 
moradores, si el dedo de la Provid’a. que, seguramente nos protege, no hubiera 
inspirado 4 V.M. el feliz pensam’to. de poner el mando de esta Ysla en las 
espertas y diligentes manos del distinguido que hoy la gobierna. Apenas hizo 
su entrada en el destino cuando empezaron a precludiarse en sus campos los 
primeros amargos de la conspiracién, y aunque al principio se miraron como uno 
de aquellos acontecim’tos. ordinarios y sin consecuencias qe. tan comunes eran 
antes en el pais, su misma insistencia y repeticién escitaron el celo de la auto- 
ridad: y tan activo penetrante y sagaz eomo oportuno en dictar providencias qe. 
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nos salvasen del peligro, ha logrado pr. fin penetrar pr. el dédalo complicado 
antiguo y habilm’te. organizado de una sublevacién que tenia pr. objeto de parte 
de la gente de color alzarse con el dominio de la tierra y condenar 4 muerte 4 los 
que tantos beneficios derramaron sobre ellos. La Junta de Fomento, fiel testigo 
© inmediata observadora de la alta previsién y la energia que en estas circun- 
stancias ha desplegado nuestro Capn. G’ral., no puede menos ge. atribuir 4 su 
infatigable celo y actividad el feliz resultado de salvarnos del abismo y de haber 
conservado pa. V.M. esta joya preciosa de su Corona: ha dominado enteramente 
las circunstancias y teniendo en sus manos el hilo de la conspiracién es positi- 
vamente el mas 4 proposito, conocido tambien su caracter y bizarria, pa. consolidar 
ntra. tranquilidad y asegurar pa. s’pre. el reposo de la Ysla. Su nombre, el 
respeto qe. le circoncuye y la afeccién del pais son prendas de estabilidad y 
duracion que en medio de la calamidad que nos rodea, nos permite vivir como si 
estuviesemos en la mas profunda paz: y la Junta de Fomento no duda decir a 
V.M. que en la brillante pag’a. de servicios que ha prestado el G’ral O’Donnell, 
el que ahora ha contraido en esta Ysla, no sera contado pr. la imparcial historia 
como uno de los menos meritorias y importantes. Teme con todo que la causa 
vencida y sus agentes en Europa, enemigo declaradas de la tranquilidad de este 
suelo, intentar tal vez mancillarle y prevenir contra sus merecimientos el real 
animo de V.M. Y como la suerte y ventura de toda la poblacién de la Ysla cifran 
hoy en el completo esterminio de esa hydra revolucionaria, la Jta. de Fomento, 
interprete de los sentimientos de sus moradores, ocurre llena de confianza 4 
impetrar de V.M. como una gracia y la espresion unanime del pais, que se digne 
conservarle en mando, desoyendo las sugestiones que quizas la prensa y la mala 
voluntad pudieran sugerir contra su persona: voto unido con el deseo mas sincero 
de conservar 4 V.M. la posesion de estas dominios que se honran de pertenecer 4 
la noble y generosa Nacién que gobierna. 
Habana y Abril 27 de 1844 
A, L. RB. P. D. V. M. 

Jos& Ma. CaGicat, Presidente. 

DoMINGO GOICOURIA. 

JULIAN DEH ZULUETA. 

JULIAN ALFONSO. 

NicoLas GALERAN. 

MARQUES DUQUESNE. 

ConDE DE RoMERO. 

ConDE DE SANTO VENIA. 

MievEeL Emer. 

Joaquin ANDREU. 

Joaquin Santos SAUREZ. 

Marquis DE LA CANADA TIRREY. 

FRANCISCO Ooi. 

Mariano ROSELLO. 

ANTONIO Ma. pg Escoveno, Seoretario. 


Whatever may be the truth about the existence of the conspiracy 
there can be little doubt that the members of the Junta de Fomento 
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were thoroughly convinced that there was a dangerous plot. Their 
claim to be the true interpreters of the opinion of the whole population 
of Cuba is open to question. On the other hand it was undoubtedly 
true that they represented the opinion of the influential element of 
the people. Let us consider who these men were. The Junta de Fo- 
mento was the successor to the consulado established in 1794 to pro- 
mote the commercial and agricultural prosperity of the island. The 
man largely responsible for the creation of the latter was the noted 
Cuban, Francisco de Arango y Parrefio, who was for many years its 
syndic and guiding spirit. In a sense his influence remained with the 
body until it was reduced to insignificance in 1854. Arango was an 
active opponent of abolition and so was the Junta de Fomento to the 
very end. The members of the Junta were royal appointees chosen 
from the prominent merchants and planters of the island. They natu- 
rally represented the most conservative element—the group of people 
who were liable to the most loss by an insurrection of any kind. Many 
were slave owners and most were connected with the institution in 
some way. As is evidenced by the names affixed to the petition quoted 
above, many held titles of nobility which placed them among the group 
that had received honors from Spain. In short, they were people who 
would be very unlikely to welcome any serious change in the existing 
order of society. The captain general was ex officio president of the 
Junta as he was of every other public corporation in the island. He 
was present at the beginning of the session at which the expediente 
was prepared but was asked to withdraw so that the Junta could con- 
sider some matters not ‘‘compatible’’ with his presence. 

It would be impossible to estimate the number outside the wealthy 

class or even in it, who agreed with the statements made in the petition 
about General O’Donnell. There were undoubtedly many who were 
greatly frightened by the rumored conspiracy. The census of 1841 
gave the population of the island as 418,211 whites, 436,495 slaves and 
152,838 free colored persons. Justin McCarthy, writing of the Sepoy 
Rebellion, said : 
Perhaps there is hardly any panic so demoralizing in its effects as that which 
seizes the unwarlike members of a ruling race set down in the midst of over- 
whelming numbers of subject populations, at a moment when the cry goes abroad 
that the subjected are rising in rebellion.® 

® Justin McCarthy, A History of our own Times (2 vols. New York, 1887) 
I. 584. 
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The writer remembers the fear produced in the elders as well as in the 
children of South Georgia around 1910 when the rumor was rife that 
‘‘the niggers were goin’ to rise’. Guns and ammunition were stored 
in homes where such things were ordinarily uncommon. On one occa- 
sion, only the merest accident prevented some whites from beginning 
anticipatory retaliation on some Negroes who had chosen the unearthly 
hour of four in the morning for one of their numerous lodge meetings. 
When calmly considered, the idea of a formidable Negro uprising any- 
where in the United States, even in South Georgia where the Negroes 
were more numerous then than now, is only to be laughed at. Not so 
the situation in Cuba in 18438-1844. There had been many such up- 
risings before and there have been some serious ones since. Perhaps 
the most outstanding one in the minds of the Cubans was the revolution 
in the neighboring island of Santo Domingo where the most frightful 
scenes had taken place within the memory of people still living in 
1844. It was rumored that some of the conspirators of 1844 were 
from the Republic of Haiti. When these things are considered I think 
we may safely conclude that there were many people in Cuba whose 
opinions coincided with those expressed in the petition of the Junta. 
What effect the expediente had on the Spanish authorities I can 
not say but it is likely that O’Donnell’s retention as captain general 
of Cuba until 1848 was partly owing to this petition. Other acts of 
O’Donnell as well as his handling of the conspiracy were severely 
criticized but at least one of the signers of the petition continued to 
hold him in high esteem. Navarro, in his book O’Donnell y su tiempo, 
closed the chapter on O’Donnell’s administration in Cuba with the 
following: 
And when he [O’Donnell] was leaving for Europe, the Conde de Santo Venia, a 
wealthy American who has left an unforgettable memory in Cuba because of his 
liberality and good taste, wished to present O’Donnell with a picture of Charles 


III. set in diamonds. ‘‘Many thanks, Count,’’ replied O’Donnell on refusing this 


memento of friendship. ‘‘Let me have the glory of leaving Cuba without accept- 
ing gifts from anybody.’ 


When the ‘‘impartial history’? mentioned in the expediente tells 
the story of O’Donnell’s rule in Cuba it will probably take middle 
ground between the O’Donnell who came as a ‘‘providence’’ of God, 


“Carlos Navarro y Rodrigo, O’Donnell y su tiempo (Madrid, 1869), p. 59. 
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as he is pictured in the above petition, and the ‘‘criminal’’ O’Donnell 
who has been described by so many others. 
D. C. Corsirt. 
Candler College, 
Fuentes Grandes, 
Havana, Cuba. 


Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, dean of Columbian College and 
professor of Romance Languages in the George Washington Univer- 
sity, read a paper on ‘‘A realistic Approach to Inter-American 
Understanding’’ on Monday, July 6, at the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia. The conclusion of his address is as 
follows: 

Latin Americans and Anglo Saxon Americans are different in their racial, 
religious, political, cultural, and psychological backgrounds. Each group has good 
qualities and bad, with the proportion of each about balanced. The North Amer- 
ican attitude of superiority finds its just reward in South American suspicion and 
distrust. No amount of fine talk will ever take the place of calm analysis of 
scientifically collected data leading to constructive achievements in the political, 
economic, literary, and scientific fields as a means of building mutual confidence 
and understanding. Ultimately, education and a real spirt of tolerance must be 
relied upon to bring about the millennium of perfect understanding which now 
seems almost unattainable to those who try to attack the problem from a realistic 
point of view. In the meantime, they should do everything in their power to 
counteract the harm done by marginal people who set themselves up as ‘*‘ex- 
perts’’ on Latin America. ... 


The Latin America Section of the Institute of Public Affairs held 
at the University of Virginia, July 5-18, 1936, was directed by Pro- 
fessor Dana G. Munro, of Princeton University. The general subject 
of this section was ‘‘Current Problems in our Latin American Rela- 
tions’’, Among the various speakers were Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, of The George Washington University ; Mr. John B. Glenn, of 
the Banco Nacional de Mexico (New York), and Mr. Ernest Galarza, of 
the Year Long School, of Long Island, who spoke on ‘‘Economic Rela- 
tions with Mexico’’; Dr. W. W. Cumberland, of Wellington & Co. (New 
York), and Mr. William Reid, of the Pan American Union, who spoke 
on ‘‘ American Investments in Latin America’’; Dr. W. E. Dunn, of the 
Department of Commerce (Washington), who spoke on ‘‘Trade Bar- 
riers’’; Dr. Adrian Recinos, Minister of Guatemala, and Mr. Donald 
Heath, of the Division of Latin American Affairs (Washington), who 
spoke on ‘‘The Proposed Inter-American Conference’. One session 
was devoted to Puerto Rico. 
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NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS AND OTHER 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ITEMS 


Under the general editorship of the eminent Spanish historian, 
Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta, the firm of Salvat of Barcelona is plan- 
ning to publish a 23 volume Historia de América y de los Pueblos 
Americanos. So important will be this collection that it seems worth 
while at this point to indicate the titles and authors of the individual 
volumes. 


1, 


2. 
3. 


4, 


América indigena (El Hombre Americano—Los Pueblos de America). 
By Luis Pericot Garcia. 

América indigena (Las Culturas Americanas). By Luis Pericot Garcia. 
Génesis del descubrimiento. By Antonio Ballesteros. Los Portugueses. 
By Jaime Cortesao. 

Col6n. By Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta. 

Los primeros tiempos de la colonizacién. Cuba y las Antillas. Magallanes 
y la primera vuelta al mundo. By Armando Melén y Ruiz de Gordejuelo. 
Descubrimiento y conquista de México. By Angel Altolaguirre. 
Descubrimiento y conquista del Perf. By Pio Zabala y Lera. 
Descubrimiento y conquista de las Regiones del Plata. By Julian Maria 
Rubio y Estéban. 
Descubrimiento y conquista de Venezuela y Nueva Granada. By Saturnino 
Rivera Monescau. 


. Descubrimiento y conquista de Chile. By H. Pérez de la Osa. 
. Logs Virreinatos en los siglos XVI y XVII. By Virgilo Colchero y 


Arrubarrena. 


. Los Virreinatos en el siglo XVIII. By Cayetano Alc&zar. 
. Instituciones. By José Maria Ots y Capdequi. Arte colonial. By Ciriaco 


Pérez Bustamante. 


. Iglesia. by Antonio Ibot Leén. Cultura. By C, Pérez Bustamente. 


La América del Norte (Estados Unidos y Canad&). By Henry William 
Elson. 


. El Brasil. By Jaime Cortesao. 
- La Emancipacién de Hispano América. By Luis de Sosa Pérez. 
. La Argentina Independiente. Uruguay y Paraguay. By Sigfrido Radaelli. 


México Independiente. By Carlos Pereyra. 


. México Independiente y Centro América (Guatemala, Nicaragua, Hon- 


duras, Costa Rica, Panam& y las Antillas independientes). By Carlos 
Pereyra. 
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21. Colombia, Venezuela y Ecuador independientes. By Raimundo Rivas. 
22. Chile, Peri y Bolivia independientes. By Jorge Basadre. 
23. La Argentina Independiente. By Sigfrido Radaelli. 


Volume I, América indigena, by Professor Luis Pericot Garcia was 
published early in 1936. It consists of a quarto volume of 768 pages 
with over three hundred illustrations, many of them colored. It sells 
for 70 pesetas. A review of this important work will be published 
later in THE Hispanic AMERICAN HisToricaL REVIEW. 


Hispanic American specialists in the United States are disposed 
to accord too little attention to the products of German scholarship in 
their field. The best means of keeping au courant is of course to read 
the Ibero-Amerikanisches Archiv, published quarterly by the Ibero- 
Amerikanisches Institut of Berlin (Breitstr. 37). The last volume 
(Jahrgang IX, April 1935-January 1936) includes a number of 
articles of exceptional interest, a few of which may be mentioned. 
Ingeborg Richarz, ‘‘Die neuen Verfassungen in Brazilien und 
_ Uruguay’’ (pp. 8-17), is a careful analysis of the new constitutions 
of Brazil and Uruguay. Special attention is naturally devoted to 
provisions not found in earlier instruments. Hans Steffen continues 
a monographic study entitled ‘‘Beitrage zur Erforschungsgeschichte 
der Patagonischen Kordilleren’’ (pp. 18-42). This study is devoted 
only in part to the geology and geography of the southern Andes. 
Much attention is paid to the Indians and the gradual Spanish pen- 
etration into. these remote areas. Richard Konetzke in ‘‘Die ersten 
Deutschen Berichte iiber die Hroberung Pert’’ (pp. 101-108), pub- 
lishes with a brief introduction the first German account of the con- 
quest of Peru. The original appeared in the Newe Zeytung aus His- 
panien und Italien, Mense Februario, 1534. Manfred Kuder, in 
‘Ernest Niemeyer, ein Deutsch-Brasilianischer Dichter, Leben, Weltbild 
und Werk’’ (pp. 109-121), introduces us to the chief German poet 
of southern Brazil. Though he writes entirely in German, Niemeyer 
accurately reflects the Brazilian milieu. Professor Otto Quelle, the 
editor of the Ibero-Amerikanisches Archiv, spent some time in Seville 
as a delegate to the International Americanist Congress of 1935. In 
this connection, he prepared an interesting article ‘‘Iberoamerika in 
Sevilla’’ (pp. 151-158), in which he discusses the Casa de Contrataci6n. 
the Archivo de Indias, the Biblioteca Colombina, the Instituto Hispano- 
Cubano de Historia de América, the University of Seville, the Heme- 
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roteca (a remarkable collection of newspapers from all of Hispanic 
America), and the Centro de Estudios de Historia de América. Justus 
Wolfram Schottelius, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the 
founding of the capital of Ecuador, published the first two instalments 
of an unusually interesting monograph entitled ‘‘Die Griindung 
Quitos. Plannung und Aufbau einer spanish-amerikanischen Kolon- 
ianstadt’’ (pp. 159-182; 226-294). The author bases his account chiefly 
on the Libros de Cabildos, recently published by the municipal author- 
ities of Quito. The eminent ethnologist, Dr. Karl Sapper, has a most 
unusual article on the cultivation of bees in Central America and 
Mexico from pre-Columbian days down to the present time: ‘‘ Bienen- 
haltung und Bienenzucht in Mittelamerika und Mexico’’ (pp. 183- 
198). Karl H. Panhorst and Edith Faupel, in ‘‘Ein Beitrag zur 
Wiirdigung von Otto Philipp Braun, Grandmarshall von Montenegro’’, 
describe the activities of a German soldier, Philip Braun, who took 
an active part in the Wars of Independence in northern South Amer- 
ica and was an intimate friend of Bolivar. A number of important 
documents are reproduced and two proclamations are given in fac- 
simile. 


An interesting and fairly plausible attempt to rehabilitate one of 
the most sinister figures of fifteenth century Spain has been made by 
the French writer Marguerite Jouve in Torquemada, Grand Inqui- 
siteur d’Espagne (Paris, 1934). Mme. Jouve has placed under req- 
uisition most of the Spanish writers on the Holy Office from Hernando 
del Pulgar (Crénica de los Sewores Reyes Catélicos) to Menéndez y 
Pelayo (Historia de los Heterodoxos espaioles). References to the 
works of Henry Charles Lea are conspicuously absent. 


Under the auspices of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos of Ma- 
drid, the Spanish scholar Dr. Silvio A. Zavala has written two remark- 
able books on the juridical problems flowing out of the conquest of 
the Americas and the contact between the Spaniards and the Indians. 
Both works which constitute volumes I and II of the ‘‘Seccién His- 
panoamericana’’ of the Centro, deserve detailed treatment in THE 
Hispanic AMERICAN HistoricaL Review. Only the titles can be noted 
here: Las Instituctones Juridicas en la Conquista de América (Madrid, 


1935, pp. viii, 350), and La Encomienda Indiana (Madrid, 1935, pp. 
iv, 356). 
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Dr. Gregorio Marajion, one of the most notable figures in the Span- 
ish Republic, has published a second and enlarged edition of his 
Ensayo biolégico sobre Enrique IV de Castilla y su tiempo (Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe, 1934, pp. 216). It is an acute study of the pathology 
of this strange and little understood ruler of the fifteenth century 
Castile. 


Professor José Maria Ots, the eminent Spanish historian, sometime 
member of the Centro de Estudios de Historia de América of Seville, 
has written a scholarly and penetrating analysis of the institutional 
life in Spanish Colonial America in his Instituciones sociales de la 
América Espanola (La Plata, Biblioteca Humanidades, Tomo XV, 
1935, pp. 270). Among the topics treated are the legal and social 
conditions of the Indian, the position of women, the status of the 
family, and the like. It is a work which no student can afford to 
overlook. 


The erudite Jesuit writer, Constantino Bayle, has assembled a num- 
ber of valuable data on educational conditions in the Spanish colonial 
period in his Espana y la Educacién popular en América (Madrid, 
Ediciones Fax, 1934, pp. 392). The book supplements the study of 
Vicente G. Quesada, La Vida intelectual en la América Espatiola 
durante los Siglos XVI, XVII, XVIII, published in Buenos Aires in 
1910. 


The scanty literature on the history of medicine in the Spanish 
colonial period is enriched through a brief study by the eminent 
Peruvian physician and scholar, Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, en- 
titled Cuatro Siglos de Medicina Inmense (Lima, Casa Bayer, 1935, 


pp. 44). 


The municipality of Buenos Aires during the colonial period has 
been the object of a competent and scholarly study by Adolfo Ga- 
rretén in his book La Mumicipalidad colomal. Buenos Atres, desde su 
Fundactén hasta el Gobierno de Lariz (Buenos Aires, Libreria de 
Jésus Menéndez, 1933, pp. 457). The work, which is based entirely 
on original material, treats of such topics as ‘‘Gobierno municipal’’, 
‘‘ Administracién comunal’’, ‘‘Los Servicios urbanos’’, ‘‘Los Cabildos 
abiertos’’, ‘‘La Justicia municipal’’. 
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With the curious title, El Hermano Pecador. Tradiciones y Le- 
yendas de Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, L. J. Rosso, 1935, pp. 183), 
Adolfo Garretén has gathered together some of the most interesting 
legends of colonial Buenos Aires. ‘‘El Hermano Pecador’’ is none 
other than the unhappy son of Philip II., Don Carlos, who in the guise 
of a friar visited the new world. 


On July 8, 1884, was enacted the most important single piece of 
educational legislation in the history of Argentina up to the present 
time. It made possible popular education, lay, gratuitous, and ob- 
ligatory, and as such constitutes a landmark in the country’s cultural 
evolution. To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this law the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Socialist Party had the happy idea of offering 
three prizes (the first 1,000 pesos) for the best monograph on the 
general theme of ‘‘La Influencia de la ley de educacién comin No. 
1420 sobre el desarrollo cultural de la Repaiblica Argentina y medios 
eficaces para intensificar su aplicacién’’. The first prize was won by the 
writer, Dr. Antonio Portnoy, with a monograph entitled Hducar al 
soberano (one of the mottoes of Sarmiento). This little monograph, 
published by the Comité Ejecutivo del Partido Socialista is a really 
remarkable survey of the development of Argentine education during 
the past fifty years. Copies may be secured from the author, Lascano 
2656, Buenos Aires. 


The late Matiniano Leguizamén, whose death on March 26, 1935, 
was such a severe blow to Argentine history and letters, left a number 
of completed manuscripts. Two of these have just been published 
under the titles of La Cufia de Gaucho, and Papeles de Rosas (Buenos 
Aires, Editores, 8. A. Jacobo Peuser, Ltda.). The first of these works 
is a collection of nine articles in which the author has shown in im- 
mense erudition and considerable ingenuity in determining the origin 
of this interesting type. He has proven, to his own satisfaction at 
least, that the gaucho had his origin in Argentina, and not, as many 
allege, in Uruguay. The etymology of the term is also carefully 
studied. It came from ‘‘huacho’’, a Quechua word which means 
‘‘orphan’’, or ‘‘abandoned’’. In the Papeles de Rosas are rendered 
available for the first time a number of documents from the secretariat 
of Rosas. Sr. Lequizamén limited himself to prefacing each one with 
an explanatory paragraph. Some of the documents deal with impor- 
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tant episodes in the dictator’s career. The impression left with the 
reader is far from favorable to Rosas. 


Some two score of the most notable addresses on educational topics 
delivered by Dr. Ricardo Levene, former president of the University 
of La Plata, during the last twenty years have been published under 
the title of Fuerza Transformadora de la Universidad Argentina 
(Buenos Aires, Editorial ‘‘E] Ateneo’’, 1936, pp. 307). They con- 
stitute a valuable source of information on the réle which the Argen- 
tine universities have played in national life. They also reveal some 
of the activities of one of Argentina’s most noted educators and his- 
torians. Professor Rafael Altamira has written a delightful and 
appreciative ‘‘prélogo’’. 


Students of Portuguese history will welcome a second edition of 
the well-known work of Alfredo Pimenta, Elementos de Historia de 
Portugal (Lisboa, Empresa Nacional de Publicidade, 1935, pp. 565). 
It carries the story from the beginning of the monarchy to Portugal’s 
entry into the world war. 


Aid in understanding the political structure of contemporary 
Bolivia is supplied by Franklin Anzana Paz in his study entitled Le 
régime parlementatre en Bolwie (Paris, F. Loviton & Cie, 1933, pp. 
169). The author proves to his satisfaction that the presidential type 
of government is the only one suited to his country. 


One of the most important documents dealing with the discovery 
of Brazil is the famous letter of Vaz de Caminha who was the first to 
relay the good news to Portugal. A critical study of this letter has 
been published by the Portuguese scholar Manoel de Sousa Pinto with 
the title of Pero Vaz de Caminha e a carta do ‘‘achamento’’ do Brasil. 
Lisboa, Academia das Ciencias (Biblioteca de Altos Estudios), 1934, 


pp. 77. 


Primarily for German consumption the Brazilian writer and 
physician, Jorge de Lima, has attempted to summarize the chief fac- 
tors in the formation of the ‘‘Brazilian race’’ in his Rassenbildung 
und Rassenpolitik in Brasilien (Leipzig, Verlag Adolf Klein, 1934, 
pp. 54). His thesis is that the Brazilians should systematically adopt 
a policy of ‘‘ Aryanization’’. 
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A good survey of the activities of the Germans in southern Brazil 
from 1824 to the present is given by Aurelio Porto in his work Die 
Deutsche Arbeit in Rio Grande do Sul (Sao Leopoldo, Verlag Roter- 
mund & Co., 1934, pp. 297). 


Under the direction of Dr. Alcides Bezerra the Brazilian National 
Archives published in 1935 a large number of exceptionally interest- 
ing documents dealing with the ‘‘Revolugéo Farroupilha’’ which in 
the third and fourth decades of the last century desolated the province 
of Rio Grande do Sul. The volume is entitled Publicagées do Archivo 
Nacional, Vol. XXXI (Rio de Janeiro, Officinas Graphicas do Archivo 
Nacional, 1935). 


The last number of the Revista do Instituto Historico Brasileiro 
(Volume 166, Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1935) contains a 
reissue of an important work by the Visconde de Ouro Preto, the last 
prime minister of the empire, entitled A Marinha de Outrora, a book 
which has long been out of print. The title is a bit misleading; prac- 
tically the entire book is concerned with the réle of the imperial navy 
in the Paraguayan War. The author, who was an ardent monarchist, 
wrote the book in the darkest days of the republic, in the midst of the 
famous naval revolt of 1893. It may be looked upon as glorification 
of the empire and by implication a criticism of the republic. The 
Historical Institute is well advised in making available one of the 
really notable works in Brazilian historiography. 


Several years ago, Dr. E. Roquette-Pinto, one of the most eminent 
of Brazilian archaeologists, wrote a remarkable work on the history, 
anthropology, geography, and linguistics of the hinterland of Brazil. 
He entitled it Rondonia after the name of General Rondon, the famous 
explorer. The work was printed in an elaborate and costly form and 
consequently is to be found only in large libraries and in the hands 
of wealthy amateurs. Fortunately a new, inexpensive edition was 
published in 1935 by the ‘‘Editora Nacional’’ of Sao Paulo, in the 
series called ‘‘Collecgéo Brasiliana’’. It is lavishly illustrated with 
photographic reproductions, especially those of Indians. 


Os Indigenas do Nordeste, by Professor Estevao Pinto of Pernam- 
buco, is a careful study of the inhabitants of northeastern Brazil, both 
Indians and Negroes. The work, which is published in Sao Paulo by 
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the Cia. Editora Nacional (1935), is a valuable contribution to the 
history and ethnology of a comparatively neglected portion of Brazil. 


Among the numerous works called forth by the centenary of the 
“Guerra dos Farrapos’’, as the civil war in Rio Grande do Sul which 
raged from 1835 to 1845 is called, is that of Fernando L. Osorio, en- 
titled A Guerra dos Farrapos (Porto Alegre, Livravia do Globo, 1935). 
The author is a descendent of General Osorio, the ‘‘Centaur of the 
Pampas’’, who had a prominent part in these struggles. 


One of the greatest living Brazilian authorities on international 
law is Clovis Bevilaqua. A biography of this remarkable jurist, who 
was born in 1859, has been written by one of his students, Sr. Macario 
de Lemos Picango, under the title of Clowis Bevilaqua. Sua Vida e 
sua Obra (Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Educadora, 1935). 


As is well known, the inquisition was never established in Brazil. 
Those subject to the Holy Office were sent for trial to Portugal. The 
fate of some of these unfortunates, especially a famous heretic known 
as “‘O Judeu’’, is set forth by Evaristo de Moraes in Caceres e For- 
gueiras da Inquisicgéo (Rio de Janeiro, Athena Editora, 1935). The 
work is an important contribution to a little known phase of Brazilian 
colonial history. 


In 1900 was published a fascinating work entitled Minha For- 
macao, the autobiography of the great statesman, diplomat, and abo- 
litionist, Joaquim Nabuco. The work has been out of print for some 
time and is hard to obtain. It is good news, therefore, that the pub- 
lishing house of ‘‘Civilizagio Brasileira’’ of Rio de Janeiro is plan- 
ning to reissue the works of Nabuco, under the denomination of 
Edigéo Uniforme das Obras de Joaquim Nabuco, of which Minha 
Formacgao was published in 1935. The series will of course include 
Nabuco’s famous three-volume life and times of his father, entitled 
Um Estadista do Imperio, the most important single work ever written 
on the empire. 


Of the various Portuguese scholars interested in Brazil perhaps the 
most eminent is Sr. Antonio Augusto Mendes Corréa of Oporto, a dis- 
tinguished anthropologist and member of the faculty of sciences of 
Oporto. In 1934, Dr. Mendes spent several months in Brazil, espe- 
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cially in Rio de Janeiro and Séo Paulo, making contacts with his col- 
leagues and inspecting institutions of higher learning. The results 
of his journey are incorporated in a delightful and interesting book 
entitled Cariocas e Paulistas. Impressées do Brasil (Porto, Fernando 
Machado & Cia, 1935). 


In Solugées Nacionaes (Rio de Janeiro, Editora José Olympio, 
1935), Menotti del Picchia analyzes contemporary problems of Brazil 
and suggests solutions. Sr. Menotti is one of Brazil’s best-known con- 
temporary novelists. 


Dr. Mario Mello, the perpetual secretary of the Instituto Ar- 
chaeologico e Historico of Pernambuco, has written a number of in- 
teresting chapters on the history of his native city under the title of 
Aspectos da Historia (Recife, Edicdes da Casa Mozart, 1935). 


One of the most interesting of the social and political phenomena 
in contemporary Brazilian history is the growth of the ‘‘ Integralista’’ 
movement, a type of Brazilian fascism. Perhaps its best known ex- 
ponent is a Paulista named A. Pompeo, who has recently set forth 
his beliefs in two books published in Sao Paulo (Empreza Graphica 
‘*Revista dos Tribunaes’’) in 1935, namely Porque e que sou integra- 
lista and A defesa do Brazil (Profissio de fé integralista). The reason 
for the author’s belief is stated on page one in the first of these books: 
‘Creio em Deus; amo o Brasil; defendo a familia christa’’. ‘‘In- 
tegralismo’’ is strongly nationalistic and religious; it is at the same 
time anti-Marxist and anti-Semitic. It seems destined to have con- 
siderable influence in Brazil. Sr. Pompeo’s other works, all pub- 
lished in Sao Paulo, include Os Paulistas e a igregia (2 vols., 1929) 
and Ruy e Nabuco (1930). 


For a number of years the Chambre de Commerce Franco- 
Bresilienne of Paris has published an interesting monthly review 
entitled Brasilia. While the majority of the articles deal with com- 
mercial and economic topics there is much of general interest to stu- 
dents of Brazilian history and institutions. Among the articles in the 
October (1935) number, for instance, may be mentioned ‘‘Les rap- 
ports intellectuels Franco-Bresiliens’’, ‘‘Le Lysée Franco-Bresilien de 
Sao Paulo’, ‘‘La superiorité du Brésil, en ce qui concerne le Café, 
est-elle menaceé?’’, ‘‘Le problem des dettes exterieures’’, ‘‘Le coton, 
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La Consommation au Bresil’’, ‘‘Le Brésil et la Doctrine de l’Uti 
Possidetis’’. The address of the publishers of the review is 18, Rue 
del’ Arcade, Paris (VIII); and the yearly subscription price is 85 
francs. 


The Revue de Droit International, no. 1, 1935, contains an excel- 
lent article entitled ‘‘Le Brésil et la Doctrine de l’Uti Possidetis’’ by 
Sr. Hildebrando Accioly, Director dos Servicios Politicos of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Relations at Rio de Janeiro. A special reprint of 
this article has been made by Les Editions Internationales de Paris 
(1935). Dr. Accioly will be remembered as the author of the valuable 
and authoritative Tratado do Direito Internacional Pubdlico (3 vols., 
Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1933-1935) already noted in THE 
Hispanic AMERICAN HistTorIcaL REVIEW. 


An entirely new slant on the slavery question in Brazil is afforded 
by the work of Octavio de Freitas, Doencas Africanas no Brasil (Sao 
Paulo, Cia. Editora Nacional, 1935). The author discusses in detail 
the various maladies introduced into Brazil by slaves from Africa 
and their ill effects both on the Negro and white population. 


The well-known Brazilian professor of geography, Sr. Basilio de 
Magalhaes, has issued a second and enlarged edition of his Expansao 
Geographica do Brasil Colomal (Sao Paulo, Cia. Editora Nacional, 
1935). It is invaluable for the geographical basis of Brazilian colonial 
history. 


One of the results of the visit of President Gatulio Vargas to 
Argentina in 1935 was the publication of a brief but comprehensive 
Historia del Brasil (Buenos Aires, Editorial Beltran Victoria, 1935), 
by Professor Juan G. Beltran. Naturally considerable space is de- 
voted to the relations between Brazil and Argentina; for the first time, 
perhaps, Brazilian intervention in the Platine area is treated with 
real objectivity. It is the best Spanish history of Brazil thus far 
written. 


During the year 1935, the well-known historian Pedro Calmon 
(Pedro Calmon Moniz de Bittencourt) published two works on Brazil 
of more than passing interest. The first, issued in Sao Paulo, is en- 
titled Espirito da Sociedade colonial and is a careful study of life in 
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colonial Brazil from the standpoint of both the sociologist and his- 
torian. The second and more important work is called O Ret do 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio). It is an excellent 
study of the life and times of Dom Joao VI. Though less detailed and 
authoritative than the magisterial Dom Jodo VI of Oliveira Lima, it 
presents this interesting monarch under a number of new and arrest- 
ing points of view. Among the other important historical productions 
of Professor Calmon may be mentioned : Historia da independencia do 
Brasil (1928), Anchieta (1929), O rei cavaleiro, vida de D. Pedro 
I (1933), Historia da Civilizagéo Brasileira (1933). This last work 
was crowned by the Brazilian Academy. 


Count Affonso Celso, the perpetual president of the Instituto His- 
torico e Geographico Brasileiro, and member of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters, has published a life of his illustrious father under the title 
O Visconde de Ouro Preto (Porto Alegre, Livraria do Globo, 1935). 
The viscount, it will be remembered, was the first prime minister of 
the empire. The biography deals in great detail with the critical 
years when the fate of the monarchy was being decided. It is one of 
the notable recent additions to Brazilian biographical literature. 


One of the younger historians of Sao Paulo, Sr. Alfredo Ellis 
Junior, in O Bandeirismo Paulista e o Recuo do Meridiano (Sao Paulo, 
Cia. Editora Nacional, 1935), has described the manner in which the 
Paulistas pushed back the Portuguese-American frontier and the line 
of demarcation in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 


In 1862, a caustic and disgruntled Frenchman, one Charles Ex- 
pilly, wrote a book called Le Brésil tel qu’il est. Though unflattering, 
it is interesting and in the main truthful. A translation with intro- 
duction and notes has been published by Gastéo Penalva under the 
title Mulheres e Costumes do Brasil (Sao Paulo, Cia. Editora 
Nacional, 1935). 


Dois Grandes Vulios da Republica (Porto Alegre, Livraria do 
Globo, 1935) represents the début as an historian of Hermes da Fon- 
seca Filho, the son of Marshal Hermes da Fonseca whose presidency 
(1910-1914) represents a fallow period in Brazilian history. The two 
Vultos are Deodora da Fonseca, the ‘‘Founder’’ of the republic, and 
the Baron of Rio Branco, the great minister of foreign affairs. 
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A popular account of the early settlers in Brazil, especially in the 
captaincy of Sado Vicente, comes from the pen of A. F. de Almeida 
Prado, with the title of Primeiros Povoadores do Brasil (Sao Paulo, 
Cia. Editora Nacional, 1935). The author pays especial attention to 
the Jews who found their way into Brazil in the sixteenth century. 


An excellent study of the Brazilian statesman Miguel Calmon du 
Pin e Almeida, Marquez de Abrantes (1798-1865) has been published 
by the well-known historian Pedro Calmon with the title of O Mar- 
quez de Abrantes (Rio de Janeiro: Editora Guanabara, 1934. Pp. 
302). 


Interest in the new Brazilian constitution is still keen. One of the 
most important recent commentaries is that of Araujo Castro, A 
Nova Constitucio Brasiletra (Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Editora 
Freitas, 1935, pp. 622). The work contains a detailed analysis of the 
constitutions together with the text of this instrument. It is equipped 
with elaborate footnotes, which not only elucidate the Brazilian con- 
stitution, but supply pertinent comparisons with similar documents in 
other countries. There is also an excellent index. It is by all odds 
the most valuable treatise on the subject that has come to the attention 
of the writer of these notes. The author is a judge in the state of 
Maranhao. He has courteously offered to send copies of his book to 
all those who are genuinely interested in Brazilian constitutional law. 
His address is simply Sao Luiz do Maranhao, Brazil. 


As many of the readers of this Review are aware, the year 1935 
was the centenary of the outbreak of the so-called Revolucéo Far- 
roupilha, which desolated the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do 
Sul for an entire decade. Quite appropriately every number of the 
Revista do Instituto Historico e Geographico do Rio Grande do Sul 
for the year 1935 contains articles, many of them excellent, on this 
revolt. Ano XV, I, II, III, IV Tremestre, Porto Alegre, Livraria 
do Globo). 


An excellent account of the history, ethnology, and resources of a 
little known section of the Amazon Basin is given by Josias de Al- 
meida, Do Araguaya as Indias Inglezes (Sao Paulo, Cia. Editora 
Nacional, 1935). 
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The artistic wealth of the Brazilian state of Minas Geraes has for 
the first time been described with something approaching adequacy in 
a 500 page folio work by Professor Annibal Mattos of the University 
of Bello Horizonte, entitled Monumentos historicos, artisticos e relt- 
giosos de Minas Geraes (Bibliotheca Mineira de Cultura, Edicoes 
Apollo, Bello Horizonte, 1935). Some notion of the scope of this 
magnificent work may be gathered from the titles of several of the 
chapters : ‘‘Das origens historicas de Minas Geraes’’, ‘‘Da Antiguidade 
do homen na America’’, ‘‘Familias fundadores das Minas Geraes’’, 
‘‘As primas manifestagdes da arte em Minas Geraes’’, ‘‘As cidades 
antiguas de Minas Geraes’’, ‘‘A episcopal Marianna’’, ‘‘Ouro Preto’’, 
‘‘A principal cidade de historica de Minas Geraes’’, ‘‘ As ingregas de 
Ouro Preto’’, ‘‘Otras cidades antiguas’’. Embellished with many 
sketches by the author and a wealth of photographie reproductions 
this book reflects great credit on the publishers. 


Little by little are beginning to appear regional histories of Brazil 
which may lay some claim to being authoritative. The latest instance 
is the work of Sr. Collemar Natal e Silva, Historia de Goyaz (2 vols., 
Rio de Janeiro, Mundo Medico, 1935). Its importance is vouched for 
by such eminent historians as the Count of Affonso Celso and the 
Baron of Ramiz Galvao, respectively presidente and orador perpetuo 
of the Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro. 


One of the best biographical studies which has appeared for some 
time in Brazil is from the pen of Elroy Pontes, A Vida Inquieta de 
Raul Pompéva (Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1935). 
The subject of this study was a brilliant essayist who died in 1895 at 
the age of 32. He was involved in a number of the most important 
social and political movements in the late eighties and early nineties 
of the last century. 


One of the really notable books published in Brazil in 1935 was 
that of the illustrious scholar and jurist Rodrigo Octavio, entitled 
Minhas Memorias dos Otros. Nova Serie (Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
José Olympio Editora). The writer looks back over a long life of 
fruitful activities and writes a number of charming appreciations of 
the great men he has known. Such figures as Machado de Assis, Rio 
Branco, the Duke of Caxias, Ruy Barbosa, seem to live again. A 
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review of this important work will later appear in Tae Hispanic 
AMERICAN HistoricaL REvIEW. 


For some thirty years the law faculty of Sao Paulo has been pub- 
lishing an excellent quarterly entitled Revista da Faculdade de 
Deretto. Since the law faculty was made an integral part of the 
recently founded University of Sao Paulo, the Revista has been con- 
siderably enlarged in scope and content. In addition to the articles 
of a purely juridical character there is always a number of contri- 
butions of interest to the student of Brazilian history. Thus in the 
April-June number of the year 1935 (Volume XXXI) is a thoughtful 
article by Dr. Joao Arruda on constitutional reform in Brazil and a 
brilliant lecture by the eminent Catholic writer Trist&o de Athayde on 
changing legal concepts. The most important article of the year, how- 
ever, is a lecture by the distinguished jurisconsult, Dr. Rodrigo Octavio, 
in the July-September number, entitled ‘‘Foi un dia um convento’’. 
This is a remarkable synthesis of the history of education in Sao 
Paulo since the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1759. 


A most useful aid to the students of Cuban history has just been 
published by Sr. Gerardo Castellano Garcia, a resident of Guanabacoa, 
and a corresponding member of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba, 
under the title of Panorama Histérico; Ensayo de Cronologia Cubana 
(Libreria Marti, Habana, 1935). It consists of a stout volume of 
1,669 pages listing year by year the chief events in Cuban history 
from 1492 to 1934. All told there are 3,005 entries. The accounts 
become much fuller for the last few years. The value of this work is 
enormously enhanced by a really good index. Sr. Castellano is the 
author of nearly a score of works dealing in large part with hitherto 
neglected aspects of the history of his country. 


One of the greatest honors which can fall to the lot of a Cuban 
historian is to be elected ‘‘miembro de nimero’’ to the Academia de 
la Historia de Cuba. Such was the distinction accorded to Professor 
José M. Pérez Cabrera early in the present year. The address which 
he delivered on this occasion and which was published by the Academy 
(Habana, 1936) dealt with an important episode in the early nine- 
teenth century history of Cuba, and is entitled ‘‘La conspiracién de 
1824 y el prononciamiento del alférez de dragones Gaspar Antonio 
Rodriguez’. Dr. Pérez is the author of a number of historical works 
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including Un Emisario de Rey José (1935) and Estudios y Confe- 
rencias (1934). Included in the latter publication are such interesting 
essays as ‘‘La Constitucién espafiola de 1818 y su influencia en la 
historia politica de Cuba’’, ‘‘Gobernadores espafioles de los siglos 
XVIII y XIX’’, and ‘‘La Expedicién de los trece’’. 


Countess Gertrud von Podewils-Diirnitz, on the basis of chroniclers 
such as Fray Pedro Simén, Bishop Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita 
and others, has written a delightful book entitled Lagenden der 
Chiboha. Nach spanischen Chroniken erzahlt (Stuttgart, Strecker & 
Schréder, 1934). There are all told 21 of these stories dealing with the 
myths, legends, and exploits of the Chibchas. So highly was this work 
regarded that it was translated into Spanish by the Colombian scholar, 
J. M. Restrepo-Milan, under the curious title of Chigys Mte (Cosas 
Pasadas) Leyendas Chibchas (Bogota, Editorial de Cromos, 1934, pp. 
136). 


The celebration of the fourth centenary of the founding of Car- 
tagena brought forth a number of important monographs and other 
publications. Chief among these was one by Enrique Otero D’Acosta, 
Comentarios criticos sobre la Fundacién de Cartagena de Indias 
(Sacado a la luz bajo el Patrocinio de la Academia Colombiana de 
Historia) (Bogota, 1933, Imprente ‘‘La Luz’’, pp. 472). The work 
deals largely with the exact date of the founding of Cartagena, which 
the author, supported by the Academia Colombiana, sets at June 1, 
1533. On the other hand, the Academia de Historia de Cartagena in- 
sists that this event took place on January 20, 1533. The result has 
been interesting historical controversy. 


The review Senderos, after two years of fruitful existence under 
the able editorship of Dr. Daniel Samper Ortega, the erudite director 
of the Biblioteca Nacional of Bogoté, has been taken over by the Min- 
istry of Public Education. The last number edited by Sr. Samper 
was a triple one (October, November, December, 1935). It contains 
an unusually fine quota of articles, chiefly on literary and artistic 
themes, although history is accorded considerable attention. It is to 
be hoped that the change of editorship will not affect the publication 
of this review, in many respects the finest which has yet appeared in 
Colombia. 
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Productions of a purely literary character are as a rule not in- 
cluded in these notes. But occasionally a work evokes with such skill 
the spirit of an entire epoch that its inclusion seems justified. Such 
is the case of José Asuncién Silva, su vida y su obra, a lecture deliv- 
ered by the eminent Colombian critic, Sr. Emilio Cuervo-Marquez, at 
the Sorbonne in Paris on May 23, 1935, published the same year by 
the Editorial ‘‘De Faam’’ of Amsterdam. The life and times of the 
greatest of the Colombian poets, the author of the immortal Nocturnos, 
are discussed with charm and competency. Sr. Cuervo, who makes his 
residence in Paris, is the author of several novels (La Selva Oscura, 
. Phinées), a delightful book of travel (Tierras Lejanas) and a Guide 
Historique de Paris. He has in preparation an Introduccién al estudio 
de la Filosofia de la Historia and a collection of his essays and 
speeches. 


Largely through the efforts of Dr. Carlos Garcia Prada there was 
launched in 1935 the most promising initiative ever undertaken in 
the field of education in Colombia. This brilliant young scholar and 
educator, who was on a leave of absence from his teaching post at 
the University of Washington, as representative from Santander in- 
troduced a bill into the Congress at Bogota for the creation of a uni- 
versity on the order of the foremost institutions of higher learning in 
the United States. With slight modifications his project was accepted 
and Colombia will soon possess a university commensurate with its 
importance. The ‘‘Exposicién de motivos’’ in which Dr. Garcia 
Prada’s ideas are developed at length, has been printed under the 
title of La Universidad Nactonal de Colombia y su orgamzacién 
(Bogoté, Imprenta Nacional, 1935, pp. 33). 


A valuable guide to the diplomatic history of Chile from the origin 
of the republic to the death of Andrés Bello has been prepared by Sr. 
Alberto Cruchaga Ossa, asesor juridico of the ministry of foreign 
affairs. It is entitled Jurtsprudencta de la Cancilleria Chilena (San- 
tiago, Imprenta Chile, 1935) and was completed in 1932 on the cen- 
tenary of the publication of Bello’s famous Derecho Internacional 
though not published until three years later. It will be recalled that 
from 1834 almost until his death Bello was ‘‘Oficial Major en pro- 
priedad del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores’’ and as such pow- 
erfully influenced both the practice and theory of Chile’s foreign 
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relations. This bulky volume consists of excerpts of Bello’s own 
memoranda and reports, as well as those of the ministers of foreign 
affairs. The items are arranged chronologically; access to this mine 
of material is also facilitated by an index of nearly thirty pages. 


In El Cristal Indigena, Arias Augusto (Quito, Editorial América, 
1934, pp. 208) has recreated the figure of one of the leading men of 
Ecuador, Dr. Francisco Javier Eugenio de Santa Cruz y Espejo, a 
physician, writer, and first librarian of Quito. He is also famous as 
being the ‘‘ Anunciador’’ in Ecuador of the war of liberation against 
Spain. 


On the oceasion of the centenary of the birth of General Barrios, 
a full length biography of this Guatemalan hero was published by 
Casimiro D. Rubio under the title of Biografia del General Justo 
Rufino Barrios, Reformador de Guatemala. Recopilacién histérica y 
documentada. Homenaje de la Policia a su fundador (Guatemala, 
Tipografia Nacional, 1935, pp. 665). The volume contains a number 
of important hitherto unpublished documents which shed much light, 
inter alia, on President Barrios’s attempt to constitute a Central Amer- 
ican Union. 


Those who are interested in the history of Mexico as interpreted 
by a spokesman of the present government may consult with profit a 
Guide to the History of Mexico. A Modern Interpretation (Mexico, 
Press of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1935, pp. 375) by Professor 
Alfonso Teja Zabre. The Marxian tendencies of the writer are ev- 
ident throughout and appear especially in the section entitled ‘‘The 
new ideology’’. The work was translated from the Spanish by Sr. 
P. M. del Campo. 


The Second Mexican Historical Congress which assembled last 
November (1935) in the City of Mérida, Yucatan, opened most auspi- 
ciously with the presence of a large number of Mexican intellectuals. 
The inaugural address was made by the secretary of public education, 
Lie. Gonzalo Vasquez Vela. Unfortunately, this harmony was short- 
lived. Three days later a group of communists invaded the sessions, 
seized the chairmanship, and dissolved the congress. These elements 
enjoyed the support of the governor, Lic. Fernando Lépez Cardenas, 
despite the fact that he had earlier declared the delegates to be the 
guests of honor of the state. The change in attitude was apparently 
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owing to the failure of the congress to follow the norms of Marxian 
ideology. 


One of the best accounts yet published of the international status 
of the Republic of Panama is the recently published doctor’s thesis of 
Publico A. Vasquez Hernandez, La personalidad internacional de 
Panama (Madrid, Imprenta de A. Marzo, 1933, pp. 155). The work 
analyzes in great detail the relations of Panamé to the United States. 
His conclusion is that the great northern republic has loyally striven 
to respect the sovereign rights of Panama. 


Licenciate Ignacio Garcia Téllez, former secretary of education in 
Mexico, has published a series of essays on educational problems under 
the title of Socializactén de la Cultura (Mexico, Porriia, 1935). The 
topics discussed include ‘‘La Universidad e el Estado’’, ‘‘El Pro- 
blema de las Secundarias—La Politécnica Nacional’’, ‘‘La Libertad de 
Ensanenza’’, ‘‘La Cultura superior y la Investigacién cientifica’’, 
“‘La Reglamentacién de las Profesiones’’. 


Interesting sidelights on the legal status of the Indians in His- 
panic America are to be found in the work of Liccenciate Lucio 
Mendieta Nifiez, Las Poblaciones Indigenas de América ante el De- 
recho (Mexico, Porria, 1935). 


The Historical Bulletin, a quarterly magazine published by the 
Jesuit University of St. Louis, contains in its May, 1935, number an 
interesting article on the work of the Jesuits in Paraguay by Gilbert 
J. Garraghan, S.J., entitled ‘‘The Martyrs of the Reductions’’. 


New material on the period of the conquest of Peru is continually 
eoming to light. One of the latest finds is a journal of one Juan 
Ruiz de Arce who in 1525-1535 took part in expeditions to Central 
America and Peru and eventually fought under Francisco Pizarro. 
Two Spanish scholars, Antonio del Solar y Taboada and José de 
Riijula y de Ochotorena, have published the journal under the title of 
Servicios en Indias de Juan Ruiz de Arce conquistador del Pert 
(Madrid, 1933, Tipografia de Archivos, pp. 62). The authors decribe 
in detail the customs and manners of the Inca realm, the quarrel be- 
tween Atahualpa and his brother, and the capture of Cuzco. They 
censor severely the murder of Atahualpa. 


With the laudable purpose of making better known the art and 
industries of the ancient Peruvians, especially as they are revealed in 
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the British Museum, Henry van den Berg has written a valuable book- 
let entitled The Incas and their Industries (London, George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1934, pp. 48). 


Sr. Roberto Levillier, the scholarly Argentine ambassador to 
Mexico, has made an important contribution to the history of colonial 
Peru in his Don Francisco de Toledo, Supremo Organizador del Peru 
(Buenos Aires, 1935). A number of biographies on this important 
viceroy have already appeared but it is a safe conjecture that Sr. 
Levillier has made them all more or less obsolete. This work is the 
first of a trilogy; the title of the others will be Los Incas del Peru 
and El Peri de Carlos V y Felipe II. 


La Inquisicién en Lima (Sintesis de su historia) (Lima, Libreria 
El Inea, 1935) is the work of a young Peruvian scholar, Octavio 
Cabada Dancourt. The inquisition is treated by the writer with great 
severity. Its activities were political and economic as well as reli- 
gious. On its introduction into Peru ‘‘convirtiédse en arma apta de 
ser usada, sin que mediase el casus belli, contra los Portugueses, vecinos 
émulos y seria amenaza de los virreynatos espanoles’’. Sr. Cabada 
is apparently the first writer to find a certain connection between the 
bandeirantes of Brazil and the inquisition in Peru. 


José Enrique Rodé, the author of the famous essay Ariel, at the 
time of his death was working on a number of biographical studies 
of historical figures in the early nineteenth century. The manuscripts 
came into the possession of one of his students, Sr. José Salgado, who 
has now published them under the title of Ensayos Histéricos Rio- 
platenses (Montevideo, 1936). The persons dealt with are Belgrano, 
Vieytes, Labarden, Fray Cayetano, José Rodriguez, and Araujo y 
Leva. 


The Archivo General de la Nacién of Uruguay has just issued a 
valuable publication on the naval history of the Platine War of 1826- 
1828 under the title of Diario de las Operactones de la Escuadra re- 
publicana (Montevideo, 1935). 


The most recent tendencies in education in Uruguay, together with 
a comparison with conditions in his own country are set forth by the 
Bolivian writer, Victor Cabrera Lozada in Las Escuelas del Uruguay 
que he visitado. Panoramas eimpresiones de wn viaje de estudio y un 
capitulo sobre las escuelas bolivianas (La Paz, Editorial Lépez, 1931, 
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pp. 98). The author was director of education in La Paz for a num- 
ber of years. 


Under the title of Economia centroamericana (San Salvador, 
1935) the well-known Salvadorean economist and statistician, Dr. 
Pedro S. Fonseca, has written an excellent survey of the economic 
development and possibilities of Central America with special ref- 
erence to his own country. The book has been published by the author 
himself ; his address is 7a. Calle Poniente 11, San Salvador. Dr. Fon- 
seca has been granted a doctor’s degree honoris causa for his studies 
on the climate and economic conditions of El Salvador. 


An interesting and important contribution to our knowledge of the 
activities of the Franciscan missionaries in the valley of the Orinoco 
is to be found in the narrative of Padre Fray Ramén Bueno entitled 
Apuntes sobre la Provincia Misionera de Orinoco e Indigenas de su 
Territorio con algunas otras particularidades (Caracas, Tipografia 
Americana, 1933, pp. 164). Father Bueno was a scholarly and ob- 
servant Franciscan who made careful observations of the Indians in 
the Orinoco basin (he lists no less than 43 different tribes). In the 
course of his travels he visited some of the most interesting cities of 
America and his comments on Lima, Mexico, Santiago de Chile, and 
New Orleans are of great value. In 1800, he was the host to Alexander 
von Humboldt in his mission on the island of Tortuga. The ‘‘prdélogo”’ 
is by the eminent Venezuelan ecclesiastic and historian, Monsefior 
Nicolas E. Navarro. 


An important work on a hitherto neglected phase of the cultural 
history of Hispanic America has been written by Miss Eleanor Hague 
under the title of Latin American Music, Past and Present (The Fine 
Arts Press, Santa Ana, California, 1934). The work evinces a wide 
knowledge of her subject. The treatment in general is chronological. 
The chapter headings will give an inkling of its contents: ‘‘The People 
and the Country’’, ‘‘The Fusion of the Colonial Period’’, ‘‘The Last 
Tonal Frontier—Los Indios Bravos’’, ‘‘Instruments and Songs’’, ‘‘The 
Sophisticated Music of the Present and its Prospects’. There is also 
a remarkably comprehensive list of contemporary Hispanic American 
musicians and a good bibliography. The work is to be warmly com- 
mended. 

Pmrcy Auvin Martin. 


Stanford University. 


CALENDAR OF SPANISH DOCUMENTS IN JOHN 
CARTER BROWN LIBRARY 


The following pages constitute a detailed catalogue of three 
volumes of Mexican or Spanish State Archives preserved in the 
John Carter Brown Library. 

These volumes formerly belonged to the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. At the seventeenth sale of the Phillipps books and manu- 
scripts, held at Sotheby’s on June 24-27, 1919, the three volumes, in 
the order of their arrangement here, were entered respectively as 
Nos. 271, 268, and 274 in the catalogue of the sale. They were pur- 
chased by Francis Edwards from whose catalogue, No. 396 (items 
553-555), they were acquired by the John Carter Brown Library in 
June, 1920. Each of the three volumes bears on the recto of its fly 
leaf these symbols in the order given below: 


Phillips M 
aie ca : [in longhand] 


[Crest] 
Sir te Ps [stamp] 
Middle Hill 
4307 [tm longhand] 


Each volume has been supplied in the present description with an 
introduction, a detailed catalogue of contents, and an index (the 
numbers of which refer to the foliation of the manuscripts). 

In the introduction the manuscripts are described and an attempt 
made to assess their historical value. 

The detailed catalogue gives a précis of each document, with ex- 
planatory notes. The documents have been numbered so that, as a 
general rule, each document has its own number; when, however, 
different documents form an organic whole, they are classed together 
under one number. 


The alphabetical index gives the principal subjects and names. 


First VoLUME 


Phillipps Ms. 4807: Sotheby Sale Catalogue, June 24-27, 1919, No. 
271. 
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Description of Manuscript. 

In longhand, written on recto and verso, except folios 84-91 and 
337-338, which are printed. 7 unnumbered folios, 1-441 numbered 
folios, 1 unnumbered folio. 1214 x 814 in. Bound in vellum cover; on 
the back: R* Ceduls, y Otros Papel’, del Govier"; on the outside 
front cover, at the top: N° 4. 


Description of contents. 

The volume contains seventy-five documents or groups of docu- 
ments, all written in Spanish. Most of them are either simple copies 
(copias) or certified copies (testimonios) of Royal Letters Patent 

(reales cédulas) addressed to the viceroys and other officials of New 
Spain. A few are addressed to the officials of Peru. Some are copies 
of letters written by different officials of New Spain to the Spanish 
king, to the viceroys, ete. As nearly all the testimonios were made in 
Mexico city, the volume must have formed part of the Mexican State 
Archives. Each document generally carries an indorsement which 
contains a summary of its contents and the whole collection is pre- 
ceded by an index, occupying the first unnumbered leaves of the 
collation above. 


Age. 

Distinction must be made between the date when the originals 
were issued, the date when the copies were made, and the date of the 
collection. (a) All the documents have the date of their promulga- 
tion, except No. 71 and No. 72, which are undated, and No. 41, which 
is mutilated. The earliest date is 19 October, 1588 (No. 5), the most 
recent is 8 October, 1745 (No. 66). (b) Among the copies, only the 
testimonios are dated. The earliest was made 17 October, 1720 (No. 
16), the latest 1 October, 1745 (No. 54). (c) The age of the collec- 
tion is not certain. The terminus post quem is certainly 8 October, 
1745, which is the most recent date mentioned (No. 66) ; the terminus 
ante quem cannot be determined exactly; it may be as late as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Disposition of the documents. 

The documents are disposed in the volume mainly chronologically, 
according to the year of issue of the originals. Three series can be 
distinguished : (a) Nos. 1-11 belong to the year 1655-1695 ; the chrono- 
logical order is interrupted only by No. 5 which dates from 1588. 
(b) Nos. 12-48 belong to the years 1701-1743; the chronological order 
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is interrupted by No. 35 which dates from 1671, and by Nos. 27, 32, 
and 33 which belong to the series but are not in their chronological 
places. (c) Nos. 49-70 cover the years 1722-1745, except No. 58 
which dates from 1671; the order within the series is not consistently 
chronological. 


Importance. 

The volume contains a great number of important documents for 
the history of New Spain, being mainly a collection of royal cédulas 
concerning the government of that colony. Among many others, im- 
portant materials may be found concerning the expedition of Briga- 
dier General Rivera in the northern provinces of New Spain, the 
trade with the Philippine Islands, the oppression of the Indians in 
Yucatan, the general government, and the system of taxes; it is im- 
portant to mention that the copy of the royal instruction concern- 
ing the Jesuit missions in Lower California is older than the text pub- 
lished by Venegas. (See Index under the different words). 

Two documents are of especial interest in the history of the south- 
ern part of the United States. They are No. 62 for the history of the 
presidio of Pensacola in Florida, and No. 69 for the history of the 
provinces bordering Mexico: New Mexico, Texas, ete. 


CATALOGUE OF FIRST VOLUME 


1. Fol. 1-2. Copy of a royal cédula to Duque de Alburquerque, 
viceroy of New Spain. Buen Retiro, 15 November, 1655. 
Approves the viceroy’s action concerning Don Pedro de Aledina Vico, visitor 
of the inquisition, who has exceeded his rights. Orders the viceroy to afford him 
every aid regarding the visitation but to restrain his other proceedings. 


2. Fol. 3-5. Testimonio of a royal cédula of the queen regent 
(Maria Ana of Austria) to Marqués de Mancera, viceroy of 
New Spain. Madrid, 26 November, 1666. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 9 March, 1731. 

Instructs the viceroy how to act when the inquisitors demand papers from the 

department of Governacién y Guerra. 

3. Fol. 6-8. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Don Juan Saenz 
Morerio, alealde del crimen of the royal audiencia in Mexico. 
Madrid, 31 January, 1678. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 17 July, 1722. 


Decrees that transactions in goods shall be made exclusively by the factor 
of the real casa of Mexico. 
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4. Fol. 9-11. Testimonio of a royal cédula. Madrid, 13 Sep- 
tember, 1680. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 31 March, 1731. 
Concerning the recusation of the general visitors and the method of pro- 
cedure of the viceroy in that case. 


5. Fol. 12-13. Copy of a royal cédula to Licenciate Bonilla, apos- 
tolic inquisitor in the city of Mexico. 19 October, 1588. 


Copy of the oldest document of this collection. 
Appoints Bonilla visitor of the royal officials in Peru. 


6. Fol. 14-15. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the real audiencia 
of Guadalajara in Nueva Galicia. Madrid, 30 December, 1692. 
The testimonio was made in Guadalajara, 24 April, 1728. 
Concerning the goods left by Don Fray Manuel de Herrera, deceased bishop 
of Durango. 
7. Fol. 16-17. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Conde de Galve, 
viceroy of New Spain. Madrid, 21 July, 1691. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 21 February, 1729. 
Censures Don Juan Isidoro de Pardinas, governor of Nueva Vizcaya, for 
failure to obey the orders of the viceroy. 
8. Fol. 18-21. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Conde de Galve, 
viceroy of New Spain. Madrid, 31 January, 1690. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 14 June, 1745. 
How the viceroy shall enter and be received in the convents of nuns. 
9. Fol. 22-23. Testimonio of a royal cédula. Madrid, 21 April, 
1695. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 30 April, 1723. 
Concerning the time from which the salary of the ministers and the officials 
appointed for the Indies dates. 
10. Fol. 24. Copy of a royal cédula to Conde de Galve, viceroy of 


New Spain. Madrid, 20 May, 1690. 
Explains the authorization of the viceroys to appoint provisional corregidores, 


11. Fol. 25-26. Copy of a royal cédula to Don Joseph Sarmiento de 
Valladares, viceroy of New Spain. Madrid, 1 July, 1697. 


Concerning the treasury warrants of the real hacienda paid by Viceroy Conde 
de Galve and Viceroy Conde de la Monclova and how the officials shall act in 


regard to them. 
12. Fol. 27-29. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the real hacienda 
of Mexico. Buen Retiro, 20 April, 1701. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 9 November, 1722. 
Orders that the payment of salaries of the viceroys shall cease with their 
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leaving their charge and.that they shall receive only a six months’ salary to cover 
. their return expenses to Spain. 
The cédula is followed by an account of salaries paid to various viceroys. 


13. Fol. 30. Copy of a royal cédula to the real hacienda in Mexico. 
/ 
Barcelona, 13 December, 1701. 
Orders that the 10,000 ducados, which were formerly given to the viceroys, 
shall not be paid them except to defray the expense of their return to Spain. 


14. Fol. 31-34. Copy of a royal cédula to the real hacienda of 
Manila in the Philippine Islands. Madrid, 2 May, 1710. 
Disapproves the action of the authorities of Manila for the manner in which 
they received Don Carlos Thomas Tournim [sic], apostolic delegate, going to 
China. Concerning Cardinal Tournon, see Blair and Robertson, The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1898 (Cleveland, 1906), XLIV. 143-144 


15. Fol. 35. Copy of a royal cédula to Don Juan Joseph de Veitia, 
general administrator of the quicksilver in New Spain. Madrid, 
15 January, 1709. 


Orders that the quicksilver shall not be sent to Mexico but shall remain in the 
city of La Puebla. 


16. Fol. 36. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Marqués de Valero, 
appointed viceroy of New Spain. Buen Retiro, 21 December, 
1715. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 17 October, 1720. 
Grants the viceroy authority to form a special junta to deal with the abuses 
existing in Mexico. 

17. Fol. 2 unnumbered leaves. Testimonio of a royal cédula. Buen 
Retiro, 15 July, 1716. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 3 November, 1723. 
Forbids appropriation of money from the real hacienda for the funerals of 
the ministers of both kingdoms of Peru and New Spain. 

18. Fol. 7 unnumbered leaves. Copy of a royal cédula to Don 
Prudencio Antonio de Palacios, lieutenant governor of Havana. 
Madrid, 9 February, 1716. 

Enjoins him to visit the reales casas and the officials of New Spain. 


19. Fol. 38-39. Copy of a royal cédula. Madrid, 13 November, 
1717. 


Determines the affairs which shall be sent via reservada, 


20. Fol. 40. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the real hacienda of 
the casa of Mexico. Madrid, 3 January, 1718. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 3 November, 1722. 


Enjoins restoration to Marqués de Valero of a part of the media anata 
(the annates of the half-year) paid by him. 
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21. Fol. 41-42. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Marqués de Valero, 
viceroy of New Spain. San Lorenzo, 16 July, 1718. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 25 August, 1727. 
Directs the viceroy to put a stop to the excesses committed by Don Francisco 
Rodriguez de Ribas, president of the real hacienda of Guadalajara. 


22, Fol. 43-44. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the real hacienda of 
Guadalajara. San Lorenzo, 16 September, 1718. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 15 March, 1730. 
Orders suspension of the juicio de residencia in the case of President Don 
Toribio Rodriguez de Solis, he having died and. no charges of restitution having 
been brought against him. 


23. Fol. 45. Copy of a royal cédula to the tribunal de la contaduria 
mayor de cuentas of Mexico. Madrid, 25 November, 1719. 

In the accounts submitted by the real hacienda of the casa of Vera Cruz, 

the tribunal shall carefully notice the entries spent without lawful orders. 
24. Fol. 46. Copy of a royal cédula to Don Rodrigo de Torres. 
Madrid, 26 January, 1719. 

Appoints Don Rodrigo de Torres captain of frigate. 

25. Fol. 47-51. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Marqués de Valero, 
viceroy of New Spain. San Lorenzo, 15 June, 1720. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 3 August, 1731. 

Orders the viceroy to stop the trade in forbidden drinks, to lower the excise 
on wine and brandy at Vera Cruz, and to render account of the expenditure of 
the excise. 

26. Fol. 52-56. Copy of a royal cédula to the corregidor of Vera 
Cruz. Buen Retiro, 27 March, 1721. 

Communicates the regulations, transmitted to Marqués de Valero, viceroy of 
New Spain, concerning the garrisons of Vera Cruz and Mexico. Contains many 
interesting details concerning the Spanish colonial army. 

27. Fol. 57-58. Testimonio of a royal cédula. Aranjuez, 22 April, 
1722. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 8 January, 1723. 
Allows the viceroy (Marqués de Valero) to confer twelve empleos (offices) 
on his servants. 

28. Fol. 59-65. Copy of a royal cédula to the viceroy of New Spain 
(Casa Fuerte), the real audiencia of Mexico, and Don Gomes de 
Parada, bishop of Mérida in Yucatan. Madrid, 28 November, 
1722. 

Orders that the bishop of Mérida shall proceed at once to punish those who 


have harassed the Indians of Yucatan. 
This large document contains a detailed and vivid description of the sufferings 


of the Indians in that province. 
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29. Fol. 66-71. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Marqués de Casa 
Fuerte, viceroy of New Spain. San Ildephonso, 2 September, 
1726. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 29 September, 1745. 
Insists on the exclusive jurisdiction of the viceroy in the matter of royal rents. 


30. Fol. 72. Copy of a letter which Joseph Patifio wrote by order 
of the king. Sevilla, 1 August, 1731. 
How the royal officials of Vera Cruz shall treat Don Juan Feran, castellano 
of San Juan de Ulua. 


31. Fol. 73. Copy of two royal cédulas, which transmitted the secret 
letters concerning the interim of the viceroyalty in case of 
vacancy. Sevilla, 12 December, 1731. 

The cedulas are reproduced without the secret letters. 


32. Fol. 74. Copy of a royal cédula to Don Juan de Acuiia, Marqués 
de Casa Fuerte. Aranjuez, 22 April, 1722. 


Instructs the viceroy how account of the royal service shall be given to the 
king and by whose hand. 


33. Fol. 75-77. Testimonio of a letter from Don Joseph Patiiio. 
Sevilla, 12 April, 1732. 
The testimonio was made in Mexico, 16 August, 1739. 
Concerning the letters of the via reservada and the orders of the ministerio. 


34. Fol. 78-80. Copy of a royal cédula to Marqués de Casa Fuerte, 
viceroy of New Spain. San Ildephonso, 25 September, 1733. 


Concerning the new regulations for the mint in Mexico and the anxiety 
caused the people thereby. 


35. Fol. 81. Copy of a royal cédula to Conde de Chinchon, viceroy 
of Peru. Madrid, 23 November, 1634. 
Enjoins the viceroy to allow no ship to sail from Peru to New Spain within 
five years. 


36. Fol. 82. Copy of a royal cédula to Marqués de Casa Fuerte, 
viceroy of New Spain. Aranjuez, 23 May, 1734. 
Concerning the general visitor, Don Pedro Domingo de Contreras. 
37. Fol. 83. Copy of a letter from Joseph Patifio to Marqués de 


Casa Fuerte, viceroy of New Spain. San Ildephonso, 9 July, 
1734. 


Forbids further building of ships in the dockyard of Guazacualeo. 


38. Fol. 84-91. Printed royal cédula. Buen Retiro, 8 April, 1734. 
Concerning the continuation of trade between the Philippine Islands and New 
Spain and the conditions thereof. The document bears the royal signature and is 
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countersigned Juan Ventura de Maturana. It is published in Extracto historéal 
del expediente que pende en el consejo . .. de las Indias, Madrid, 1736, pp. 
208-214. See Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898 (Cleveland, 
1906), XLV. 57-60. 


39. Fol. 92-94. Copy of a royal cédula to the viceroy of New 
Spain (Don Juan Antonio de Vizarrén y Eguiarreta). San 
Lorenzo, 25 November, 1736. 

Concerning the remainder of the permiso (allowed cargo) of the ship from 

the Philippine Islands and the taxes imposed on its transportation. 

40. Fol. 95-97. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the viceroy of New 
Spain (Don Juan Antonio de Vizarrén y Eguiarreta). San 
Ildephonso, 9 August, 1739. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 19 November, 1743. 
Concerning the medio real de fabrica material for completing the cathedral 
of Mexico. 


41. Fol. 98-99. Mutilated copy of a royal cédula, stating that the 
two jurisdictions, royal and ecclesiastical, cannot be united in 
one person, thus excluding the archbishop of Mexico from the 
viceroyalty. 

Being mutilated at the end, the document has no date. 


42. Fol. 100-103. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the viceroy of 
New Spain (Don Juan Antonio de Vizarrén y Eguiarreta). 
San Ildephonso, 9 August, 1739. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 19 November, 1743. 
Directs that 59,000 pesetas shall be spent from the medio real de fabrica 
material to complete the cathedral of Mexico. 


43. Fol. 104-123. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the viceroy of 
New Spain (Don Juan Antonio de Vizarron y Eguiarreta). 
Buen Retiro, 13 July, 1739. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 16 March, 1743. 
Orders the viceroy to carry out exactly the enclosed regulations concerning 
the tribunals and deferred causes of the real hacienda. 


44, Fol. 124-131. Testimonio of a royal cédula to the viceroy of 
New Spain (Pedro de Castro y Figueroa Salazar). Buen Retiro, 
22 December, 1740. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 12 May, 1743. 

Reprimands the viceroy for his faulty interpretation of the regulations of 8 
April, 1734, regarding the trade of the Philippine Islands (see fol. 84-91, No. 38) 
and states what shall be done. 
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45. Fol. 132-139 and 140-151. Copy of a royal cédula to the viceroy 
of New Spain (Cebrian y Agustin Fuenclara). San Lorenzo, 
30 November, 1742. 

Informs the viceroy, by reference to certain reports held by the council of 
the Indies, of the damage done to the real hacienda through the operation of the 
privileges conceded to the consulate of Mexico in the actual regulations concern- 
ing the excises. 

Fol. 140-151. Extract of the reports held by the council of the Indies. 


46. Fol. 152-153. Copy of a royal cédula. Aranjuez, 26 May, 1742. 


Approves the conduct of captain-general Pedro Malo de Villavicencio, during 
the vacancy of the viceroyalty between the death of Viceroy Pedro Castro 
Figueroa y Salazar, Duque de la Conquista (22 August, 1741) and the installation 
of Conde de Fuenclara (3 November, 1742). 


47. Fol. 154-190. Copy of the instructions given by the king to 
Pedro Cebrian y Agustin, Conde de Fuenclara, viceroy of New 
Spain. Buen Retiro, 31 January, 1742. 

Lengthy and important instructions for the government of New Spain in 
religious, political, judicial, and military affairs. 

48. Fol. 191-195. Copy of a letter of Sefior Joseph de Campillo. 
Mexico, 12 January, 1743. 

Concerning the election of the prior, consul, and other members of the tribunal 
del consulado by the two parties of the Montafieses and the Vizcainos. 

49. Fol. 196-205. Testimonio of a respuesta fiscal (answer of the 
fiscal). Mexico, 5 November, 1722. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 21 October, 1724. 
Concerning the vacancies of alcaldias mayores and the manner of filling 
them, according to the decree of Marqués de Casa Fuerte, viceroy of New Spain. 

50. Fol. 206-252. Testimonio of the royal ordinances concerning the 
mints of Madrid, Segovia, and Sevilla. Madrid, 9 June, 1728. 

The testimonio was made in Madrid, 20 June, 1728. 


51. Fol. 253-288. Testimonio of the royal ordinances concerning the 
mint. Cazalla, 16 July, 1730. 


The testimonio was made in Madrid, 29 July, 1730. 


52. Fol. 289-306. Testimonio of the report of Don Joseph Diaz de 
Celis, contador general de tributos to the viceroy of New Spain 
(conde de Fuenclara). Mexico, 1 November, 1744. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 29 May, 1745. 
Concerning the loss suffered in that department of the real hacienda. 
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53. Fol. 290-304. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Conde de Fuen- 
clara, viceroy of New Spain, concerning the missions in Lower 
California. Buen Retiro, 13 November, 1744. 

The testimonio was made in Mexico, 20 June, 1745. 

This royal cédula deals with the Jesuit missions in Lower California and 
constitutes one of the most important official documents concerning those missions. 
It has been published by Venegas in his Historia de la California, II, part 3, sec. 
21, pp. 502-517 from another royal cédula of 4, December, 1747, in which it was 
inserted. The present testimonio is older, having been made 20 June, 1745. 

Concerning the content and importance of this royal cédula, see Zeph. Engle- 
hardt, The Missions and Missionaries of California, I, Lower California, pp. 
232-234. 


54. Fol. 305-314. Testimonio of a royal cédula to Viceroy Conde de 
Fuenclara and the real hacienda of New Spain. Aranjuez, 15 
May, 1744. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 1 October, 1745. 
Concerning frauds committed in the transporting of money to the Philippine 
Islands and the arrangements to be made to correct them. 


55. Fol. 315. Testimonio of a royal order. Puerto de Santa Maria, 
2 July, 1729. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 7 December, 1731. 
Concerning the advisability of trusting to one person the offices of castellano 
and governor of Vera Cruz. 


56. Fol. 316-319. Testimonio of a royal cédula. Madrid, 3 Febru- 
ary, 1724. 


The testimonio was made in Mexico, 21 June, 1724. 
Announces the resignation of King Philip V. in favor of his son Luis, 


57. Fol. 320-325. Two testimonios of Gabriel de Mendieta Rehollo. 
Mexico, 25 July, 1724 and 4 August, 1724. 


The first testimonio was made in Mexico, 27 July, 1724, the second also in 
Mexico, 11 August, 1724. 
What was done in Mexico on occasion of the king Philip V’s resignation. 


58. Fol. 326-333. Copy of a royal cédula of the queen regent (Maria 
Ana of Austria). Madrid, 3 August, 1671. 
Fixes the salvos to be exchanged between squadrons and galleys, ships, and 
capital places. 
59. Fol. 334-336. Original despatch of the council of Castilla. 
Madrid, 3 August, 1720. 
Concerning the prohibition of trade, the plague having broken out in 
Marseilles. 
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60. Fol. 337-338. Printed copy of a despatch concerning the same 
matter. Madrid, 3 August, 1720. 
See fol. 334-336 (No. 59). 


61. Fol. 339-346. Request of the provisional contador de tributos 
to the king. Mexico, 22 May, 1745. 


Requests that he may be excused from giving bond in assuming his office. 


62. Fol. 347-354. Copy of a report concerning the advisability or 
inadvisability of maintaining the presidio of Pensacola or Punta 
de Sigiienza. Mexico, 29 May, 1744. 


The document is anonymous but is written by some official, perhaps the 
governor of the presidio. 

This report, of interest for the history of Florida, seemingly has not been 
published. It attests once more the precarious position of the Spaniards in the 
Bay of Pensacola and the difficulties which arose from the vicinity of the 
French and the English. 

Gives (1) a brief account of the events since Don Juan Jordan de Reyna 
took possession of the bay at the end of 1696 (see annotations in catalogue of 
vol. II, No. 2); French settlements under Monsieur de Bienville along the 
Mississippi; construction of a fort 1699-1701; unfavorable conditions for the 
Spanish; removing of the fort to Punta de Sigiienze; (2) a discussion of various 
reports about the advisability or inadvisability of maintaining the presidio; 
(3) the author’s own opinion. 


63. Fol. 355-357. Account given by the Sefiores of the Real Acuerdo 


of the expenses incurred for the cleaning of two acequias 
(canals) in Mexico city. Mexico, 21 July, 1718. 


64. Fol. 358-359. Testimonio reporting the sentence pronounced 
by Judge Juan Diaz de Bracamont in favor of Don Juan An- 
tonio Vasquez Yanes, majordomo and treasurer of the goods 
and rents of Mexico city. Mexico, 13 February, 1719. 


65. Fol. 360-362. Testimonio of the edict promulgated by the 
Sefiores of the Real Acuerdo in Mexico. Mexico, 11 February, 
1745. 


Decrees that no propinas shall be paid. 


66. Fol. 363-383. Suggestion made by the merchants of Spain, 
residing in Mexico, to the viceroy of New Spain (Conde de 
Fuenclara). Mexico, 8 October, 1745. 


Sets forth their reasons for desiring the removal of an unsatisfactory trade 
ordinance. 
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67. Fol. 384. (three folios). Copy of a royal cédula. San Ildephon- 
so, August, 1744. 

That the galley of the Philippine Islands shall not be sent to Acapulco nor 
returned thence, but that a small ship shall be sent to the governor of the 
Philippine Islands. The measure was taken after the British admiral, George 
Anson, had captured the treasure-ship Covadonga (see H. H. Bancroft, History of 
Mexico, III. 355-356.) 


68. Fol. 385-394. Three reports from the real audiencia of Mexico 
to the king concerning the advisability of putting into practice 
the pragmatic sanction of 25 February, 1734. Mexico, 5 Febru- 
ary, 1743; 11 March, 1737, 15 February, 1743. 


69. Fol. 395-419. Copy of the proposition of the viceroy of New 
Spain (Casa Fuerte) to the king on the occasion of the visitation 
of the presidios by Don Pedro de Rivera. Mexico, 2 March, 


1730. 

In 1724, Brigadier General Pedro de Rivera was sent by Marqués de Casa 
Fuerte to visit the presidios of Nuevo Toledo, Nueva Galicia, Nueva Vizcaya, 
Nuevo Mexico, Nueva Estramadura, Nuevas Philippinas, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, 
Ostimuri, Sinaloa, and Texas. Rivera was accompanied by Don Francisco Alvarez 
y Barreiro, an engineer, whom he detailed to draw maps marking the boundary | 
of the various frontier provinces. The visitation took four years (1724-1728) 
and is one of the most important for the history of northern Mexico and the 
southern part of the United States. As a result of that expedition, two books 
were published afterward by the Mexican Government. The first: Reglamento 
para todos los presidios de las provincias internas de esta Governacion, hecho par 
el Hzcmo Senor Marqués de Casa-Fuerte, was published in Mexico in 1729. The 
second is the well known Diario y Derrotero de lo caminado, visto y observado en el 
discurso de la visita general de precidios, situados en las provincias ynternas de 
Nueva Espana, que de ordén de Su Majestad executé6 D. Pedro de Rivera, 
Brigadier de los Reales Exercitos (Guatemala 1736). Concerning those publica- 
tions, see H. R. Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, p. 195. 

The present manuscript contains a double document: (1) fol. 395-406: a 
representacién wherein the viceroy gives account to the king of the motives and 
the difficulties of the expedition, especially the opposition of the officials, the 
merits of Pedro de Rivera, and the measures taken on behalf of the presidios 
and published in the reglamento (see above); (2) fol. 407-419: the description 
which in the original accompanied the set of maps drawn by Engineer Barreiro; 
the maps are lacking from this copy; the description is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the frontier provinces, as it furnishes details concerning the 
geography, temperature, flora, and population. 


70. Fol. 420-427. Report of the real acuerdo of the real audiencia 
of Mexico. Mexico, 16 October, 1741. 


Concerns the withdrawal of the licences granted by the late viceroy of New 
Spain, Duque de la Conquista, for branding and slaughtering cattle. 
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71. Fol. 428-434. Reasons why in New Spain the bidding for the 
playing cards, powder, and pulque concessions and for other 
articles of the royal monopoly is not done by auction, and why 
the concessions cover a period of ten years. 

Bears no name or date; of Mexican origin. 


72. Fol. 435-441. Copy of the ordinances concerning pulque blanco. 


Bears no name or date; of Mexican origin. 


INDEX OF THE First VOLUME 
[The numbers refer to the folios] 


Acapuleo: Mexican harbor for the Naos de Philippinas, 384. 
See Anson; and Philippine Islands. 

Acuiia: See Casa Fuerte. = 

Alburquerque, Duque de: Viceroy of New Spain, 1. 

Alcabates (excises): 132-139, 140-151. 

Alealdes mayores: 196-205. 

Alvarez y Barreiro, Francisco: Associated with Rivera for the visitation of the 
northern provinces, 309; description of those provinces, 407-419. 

Annats: Media anata, restored to Marqués de Valero, 40. 

Aledina Vico, Pedro de: Visitor of the inquisition, 1. 

Anne of Austria. See Queen Regent. 

Anson, George: Capture of the treasure-ship Covadonga, 384. 

Army: Regulations concerning garrison of Vera Cruz and Mexico, 52-56. 

Azogue (quicksilver): Not to be sent to Mexico, but to remain in Puebla, 35. 
See also Veitia. 

Barreiro, Francisco Alvarez y. See above, Alvarez y Barreiro; and below, 
Rivera. 

Bienville, Jean Baptiste le Mayor, Sieur de: Bienville and the French settlements 
along the Mississippi, 348. 

Bonilla, Licenciate: Apostolic inquisitor in the city of Mexico, visitor of the 
royal officials in Peru, 12. 

California: Jesuit missions of Lower California, 290. 

Campillo, Joseph del: 191-195. 

Casa Fuerte, Juan de Acufia, Marqués de: Viceroy of New Spain, 59, 66, 74, 
78, 82, 83, 196. 

Castro Figueroa y Salazar, Pedro, Duque de la Conquista: Viceroy of New Spain, 
152, 420. . 

Cavildo, Gabriel del: 320-325. 

Chinchon, Conde de: Viceroy of Peru, 81. 

Clergy: Exclusion of, and archbishop from viceroyalty, 98-99. 

Coaguila, See Alvarez y Barreiro; and Rivera. 

Conquista, See Figueroa. 

Consulado: Of Mexico, 132-139, 140-151, 191-195. 

Contreras, Pedro Domingo de: General visitor, 82. 
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Corregidor: Provisional, 24. 

Council of Castille: 334. 

Council of the Indies: 132-139, 140-151. 

Covadonga (ship). See Anson. 

Diaz de Bracamont: 358. 

Diaz de Celis, Joseph: 289. 

Durango. See Herrera. 

Feran, Juan de: Castellano of San Juan de Ulua, 72. 

Fleet: Prohibition of the sending of ships from Peru to New Spain, 81; Salvos 
between squadrons, galleys, and fortresses, 326. 

Fuenclara, Conde de: Viceroy of New Spain, 132, 154-190, 289, 339, 363. 

Galve, Conde de: Viceroy of New Spain, 16, 18, 24, 25. 

Governaci6én: Department of, and Guerra, 3-5. 

Government: Royal instructions concerning the government of New Spain in 
Tteligious, civil, judicial, and military affairs, 154-190. 

Guadalajara: Real Audiencia of, 43. 

See also, Ribas. 

Guazacualco: 83. 

Guerra. See Governacién. 

Havana, See Palacios. 

Herrera, Don Fray Manuel de: Bishop of Durango, 14. 

Indians of Yucatan: sufferings and protection, 59-65. 

Inquisition: and department of Governacién y Guerra, 3-5. 

Jesuits. See California. 

Jordan de Reyna, Juan: 347. 

Luis Primero: King of Spain through resignation of Philip Vi, 320. 

Malo de Villavicencio, Pedro: Captain General, 152. 

Manila, P. I.: Real hacienda of, 31. 

Mancera Marqués de: Viceroy of New Spain, 3-5. 

Marseilles: Plague of, 334, 337. 

Mérida. See Parada. 

Mexico (country). See Government. 

Mexico City: Azogue not to be sent to, 35; building of cathedral, 95, 100; events 
at the resignation of Philip V., 324; expenses for cleaning of acequias, 355; 
merchants of Spain, residing in, 363; Montafieses and Vizcainos, 191; partic- 
ular Junta in, 36; regulations for garrison, 52. 

Mints: of Mexico, new dispositions, 78; royal ordinances of the, of Madrid, 
Segovia, and Seville, 206, 253. 

Missions: Jesuit missions in Lower California, 290. 

Mississippi. See Bienville. 

Monclova, Conde de la: Viceroy of New Spain, 25, 

Mantafieses. See Mexico City. 

New Mexico. See Rivera. 

Nueva Estramadura. See Alvarez y Barreiro; and Rivera. 

Nueva Galicia. See Guadalajara; Presidios; and Rivera. 

Nueva Vizeaya. See Pardinas; and Rivera. 

Nuevas Philippinas. See Bivera. 
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Nuevo Reyno de Toledo. See Rivera. 

Officials: Funerals, 36 b; payment of salaries, 22; warrants to Real Hacienda, 25. 

Ostimuri. See Rivera. 

Palacios. Prudencio Antonio de (Lieutenant Governor of Havana): appointed 
visitor of the casas and officials of New Spain, 37. 

Parada, Gomes de: Bishop of Mérida in Yucatan, 59. 

Pardinas, Juan Isidoro de: Governor of Nueva Vizcaya, 16. 

Patifio, Joseph, Spanish Official: 72, 75, 78, 83. 

Pensacola, (presidio): Occupation of the Bay; French settlements nearby; con- 
struction of the fort; removing of the fort to the Punta de Sigiienza; ad- 
visability of maintaining the presidio, 347-354. 

Peru: Funerals of officials, 36b. See also Bonilla, Fleet. 

Philippine Islands: Nao of the, 92; trade with New Spain, 84, 124; transporta- 
tion of money, 384. See also Acapulco; Anson; and Manila. 

Pragmatic Sanction. See real Audiencia. 

Presidios. See Pensacola; and Rivera. 

Puebla de los Angeles. See Azogue. 

Punta de Sigtienza. See Pensacola. 

Queen Regent (Anne of Austria): 3, 326. 

Real Audiencia: Regulations concerning, 104, reports of, concerning Pragmatic 
Sanction, 385. 

Real Hacienda: Of Mexico, 132, 140; department of tributos, 289; no expenses 
for funerals of officials, 36b; salary of viceroys, 27, 29; warrants of, 25. 
See also Manila; and Vera Cruz. 

Real Servicio: Account of, 74. 

Religion. See Government. 

Residencia: Juicio de, 43. 

Reyna. See Juan Jordan de. 

Rivera, Pedro de Rivera (Brigadier General): his visit of the frontier provinces 
of Nuevo Toledo, Nueva Galicia, Nueva Vizcaya, Nuevo Mexico, Nueva Estra- 
madura, Nuevas Philippinas, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, Ostimuri, Sinaloa, and 
Texas, 395-419. See also, Alvarez de Barreiro. 

Rodriguez de Ribas: President of the Real Hacienda of Guadalajara, 41. 

Rodriguez de Solis, Toribio: 43. 

Saenz Moreno, Juan: Alcalde del crimen of the real audiencia in Mexico, 6. 

Salazar. See Castro Figueroa y Salazar. 

San Juan de Ulua. See Feran. 

Sarmiento de Valladares, Joseph: Viceroy of New Spain, 25. 

Sinaloa. See Rivera. 

Sonora. See Rivera. 

Taxes: Excise in forbidden drinks, 47; license for branding and slaughtering 
cattle, 420; playing-cards, powder, pulque, 428; pulque blanco, 435. See 
also Alcabates; and Annats, 

Texas. See Rivera. 

Torres, Rodrigo de: Captain of frigate, 46. 

Tournon (Tournim), Carlos (Charles) Thomas: Apostolic Delegate, 31. 
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Trade: Prohibition of trade on account of plague, 334, 337. See also Philippine 
Islands. 

Tribunal de Cuentas: Of Mexico, 45. 

Valero, Marqués de: Viceroy of New Spain, 36, 40, 41, 47, 52, 57, 59, 355. 

Vasquez Yanes, Juan Antonio: 358, 

Veitia, Juan Joseph de: General administrator of the azogues, 35. 

Vera Cruz: Duties of castellano and governador, 315; excise on wine and brandy, 
47; regulations for garrison, 52; real hacienda, 45. 

Via reservada: Affairs to be treated by, 38, 75. 

Viceroy: Exclusion of archbishop from viceroyalty, 98; exclusive jurisdiction in 
matter of royal rents, 66; faculty of appointing provisional corregidores, 24; 
reception in convents of nuns, 18; salary and return expenses, 27, 29; 
vacancy, 73, 152. 

Villavicencio. See Malo de Villavicencio. 

Visitor: General, 9. See also Bonilla; Contreras; Palacios; and Rivera. 

Vizarrén y Eguiarreta, Juan Antonio de: Viceroy of New Spain, 92, 95, 100, 
104, 124. 

Vizeainos. See Mexico City. 


SEconD VOLUME 
Phillipps Ms. 4307: Sotheby Sale Catalogue, June 24-27, 1919. No. 268. 


Description of Manuscript. 


Title: Papeles varios los mas de Indias. In longhand, written 
throughout on recto and verso in different hands; 5 unnumbered 
folios, 1-667 numbered folios, 1 unnumbered folio. 12 x 81% in. 
Bound in vellum cover; on the back: Papeles varios los mas de Indias. 
Tom.) 1°: 


Description of contents. 


The volume contains a collection of 70 different documents or 
groups of documents, all written in Spanish. Most of them are origi- 
nals: reports (consultas and relaciones), provisions (providencias) or 
suggestions (presentaciones), made by the council of the Indias 
(consejo de las Indias) or the junta de guerra for their own or the 
royal use or sent to the government of Spain by the colonial authori- 
ties. It seems, therefore, that the volume formed part of the Spanish 
and not the Mexican State Archives, although nearly all the docu- 
ments treat of Indian, especially Mexican, affairs. Generally each 
document has on its first leaf a brief marginal notation of contents 
and carries also a fuller indorsement. The whole collection is pre- 
ceded by a table of contents (from 2nd to 4th of the first 5 un- 
numbered folios). 
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Age. 

Two different series can be distinguished: (a) The first, which con- 
tains all the documents except those catalogued under nos. 49-52, 
belongs to the period of Spanish history characterized by the War 
of the League of Augsbourg (1686/88-1697) and the War of the 
Succession (1701-1712), more exactly to the years 1686-1706. The 
oldest document of this series (No. 28) was made in Madrid, 23 July, 
1686 ; the most recent in Madrid, 20 January, 1706. A certain number 
of documents (Nos. 4, 5, 7, 17, 22, 23, 24, 27, 30, 40, 42, 44, 53, 56), 
which bear no date, were issued during the same period, as appears 
from internal evidence. (b) The second, which contains the numbers 
49-52, belongs to the years 1728-1731. The earliest document of this 
series dates from 13 August, 1728, (No. 50), the latest from November, 
1731, (No. 52). The collection, therefore, was made some time after 
the year 1731. 


Disposition. 
The documents have been arranged without order, chronological or 
other. Although the documents of the second series form a distinct 


unit as appears above, they are in their numerical designation a part 
of the first series. 


Importance. 


This volume is very important for an understanding of Spain’s 
policy toward its American dominions during the troubled period of 
1686-1706. It furnishes extensive and firsthand information con- 
cerning the Scotch attempt to colonize Darien, the organization of 
the Spanish fleet of the Indies, the fortification of the harbors of 
Cartagena, Porto Bello, Vera Cruz, and Havana, the struggle be- 
tween the Spanish and the French in the Island of San Domingo 
(very important), the negotiations with the French government for 
the cession of Pensacola, and the officials appointed to the govern- 
ment of the Spanish dominions in the years 1692-1693. For the his- 
tory of the southern part of the United States, valuable material may 
be found in the documents concerning Pensacola and in the lists of 
officials appointed to the government of Florida and the northern 
provinces of New Spain. 
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1. Fol. 1-8. Confidential instruction from a friend to his friend 
who is going as governor to Buenos Aires. 


Anonymous and without date. 
Contains advice for a good administration. 


2.. Fol. 9-28. Summary of the provisions, ordered by the king, 
to dislodge the Scotch from Darien. Madrid, 30 October, 1699. 


This summary was composed the very year of the Scotch attempt to colonize 
Darien. It contains, besides the description of the itinerary followed by the 
settlers along the Spanish Main, a résumé of all the despatches sent from the 
court of Spain to the viceroys of New Spain and Peru, to the president of 
Panama, and to the governors of the towns on the coast. It attests the feverish 
activity of the Spaniards to prevent the landing of the Scots and to dislodge them 
from Darien. The document is also interesting for the date of the foundation of 
Pensacola in Florida. Whereas Spanish authorities (as Barcia, Essayo Chro- 
nologico, p. 316; see also catalogue of Vol. I, No. 62) affirm that Pensacola was 
founded as early as 1696, the French accounts all say that it had been occupied 
by the Spaniards but a few months before the arrival of Iberville in 1699, 
and simply to anticipate him. The following statement in this document seems 
to confirm the French view: ‘‘At the same time [i.e., early 1699] the news 
arrived that the French with four warships were trying to found a settlement 
at the Bay of Pensacola, for the fortification of which Don Martin de Zavala 
had gone from Spain. 

F. R. Hart, The Disaster of Darien (Boston and New York, 1929) quotes the 
same document from MS. 161 of the Audiencia de Panam4 under the title: (58) 
30 October 1699. Royal Memorandum, giving a narration of the Spanish action 
and policy toward the Scots from the earliest receipt of news of the attempt to 
found a settlement at Darien, with the orders issued, ete——In appendix XXVIII 
(pp. 322-337), he gives the whole document in English translation. 


3. Fol. 29-32. Provisions ordered for the support of the squadrons 
which go to the Indies. Madrid, 22 February, 1700. 

4, Fol. 33-34. How to establish communication with the Indies. 

Anonymous and without date. 

5. Fol. 35-36. Principal conditions of the asiento de polvora in 
New Spain. 

Anonymous and without date. 

See fol. 35 (No. 5) and fol. 165 (No, 14). 

6. Fol. 37-48. Autos concerning the third, fourth, and fifth tax 
register of Mexico City and letters written by Contador Juan 
Cane. Mexico, June, 1697. 
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7. Fol. 49-54. Detriment to the real hacienda of Spain and India 
caused by the asiento with the Portuguese company of Guinea, 
for introducing negro slaves into the Indies. 


This document bears no date, but as it supposes the Scots established at 
Darien (fol. 52) it belongs to the year 1699 or 1700. 
See fol. 35 (No. 5) and fol. 165 (No. 14). 


8. Fol. 55-88. Report of Don Manuel Garcia de Bustamante upon 
the divers points contained in the letters and papers, which the 
junta de guerra ordered to be given him, concerning the island 
of San Domingo. Madrid, 20 May, 1700. 


As a result of the alarming advance of the French in San Domingo, the 
Spanish government made inquiries about the situation. Both the council of the 
Indies and the junta de guerra handed the papers to Bustamante, who compiled 
a lengthy report about the general situation of the island. It is divided into 
two parts. The first one is to be found in this volume fol. 428-466 (No. 45) 
and belongs to the dossier which was examined by the council of the Indies 
in its consulta of 20 May, 1700. The second part, being the present document, 
belongs to the junta de guerra. All this appears from the title of both docu- 
ments and from the following statement which opens the report of Bustamante 
(fol. 428): ‘‘El discurso y informe se divide en dos partes que son esta primera 
que pertinece al Consejo y la segunda que viene en otro papél que toca a la 
Junta de Guerra.’’ At the beginning of his account to the junta de guerra, 
Bustamante says again (fol. 55): ‘‘Estae papél se reducira a cinco puntos, 
porque los demas de esta larga materia estan comprehendidos en el que se ha 
formado y perteneze al Consejo.’’ 

This document, intended for the junta de guerra, is very important for an 
understanding of the struggle between the Spanish and the French on the 
island of San Domingo. Indeed, Bustamante gives a realistic description of the 
precarious situation of the Spaniards from the military and political point of 
view: the advance of the French, the bad conditions of the various presidios and 
military forces, ete. 

The report is based on the letters of Don Serverino de Manzaneda, governor, 
captain general, and president of the audiencia of San Domingo (see fol. 55). 


9. Fol. 89-102. Suggestions from the council of the Indies to the 
king as to whether the galleys and the fleet should leave Cadiz or 
remain in that harbor. Madrid, April, 1705. 


That question was important because of the War of the Succession (1701- 
1712). 


10. Fol. 103-112. Proposition made by Marqués de los Velez to the 
junta (Spain) to increase the revenues of the monarchy. Ma- 
drid, 26 July, 1687. 
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11. Fol. 113-158. Answer and consideration by the fiscal to the 
general question whether the system of encomiendas, which the 
king had allowed in favor of the idle Indians, should be abro- 
gated altogether. Madrid, 30 December, 1696. 

This document deals extensively with the system of encomiendas, its origin, 
history, and legislation, its advantages and inconveniences, Basing himself 
especially on the precarious state of the Spanish finances, the fiscal advises the 
king to abrogate the system and restore the Indians to liberty. 

12. Fol. 159-162. Report by Don Manuel de Aperrigui concerning 
a Frenchman, a certain Monsieur Gisey, who tried to enter the 
Spanish colonies. Madrid, 12 July, 1700. 


13. Fol. 163-165. Consideration of the case of Don Francisco 
Antonio de Castro, appointed corregidor of Piloya and Paspaya 


in Peru. Madrid, May, 1688. 
Demand to be transferred to the corregimiento of Caleaylares. 


14, Fol. 165-180. Copy of the consulta of the Council of the Indies 
concerning two oficios (official letters) delivered by the am- 
bassador of Portugal and dealing with the asiento de negros. 
Madrid, 3 January, 1703. 


15. Fol. 181-188. Protest from the council of the Indies concern- 
ing the invasion of the South Sea by French ships. Madrid, 
23 January, 1703. 

Reports two French ships, one of Monsieur de Beauchesne, the other of Mon- 
sieur d’Aorville, which entered the South Sea through the Straits of Magellan and 
carried on contraband trade in the harbors along the coast of the South Sea 
to the detriment of Spanish trade. 


16. Fol. 189-190. Information given by the ‘‘ Junta particular para 
las represalias de las Indias’’ concerning a ship of Ostend 


laden with Flemish cloth. Madrid, 3 June, 1689. 
Just after the war was declared against France, a ship from Ostend was 
confiscated by the French. The junta proposes reprisals. 


17. Fol. 191-192. Information concerning an increase in the tax 


called media anata. 
Without name of author or date. 
Points out the inconvenience of the measure, especially for the Indies, not- 


withstanding its necessity. 
18. Fol. 193-204. Suggestions from the Council of the Indies to the 
King. Madrid, 15 September, 1702. 
Advises the king to send galleys to the Indies and discusses the dispositions 
therefor. 
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Mentions the joining of the fleet of Tierra Firme with the squadron of 
General Admiral Don Po Fernandez Navarette, in order to dislodge the Scotch 
from Darien (fol. 193). See fol. 9-28 (No. 2). 


19. Fol. 205-218. Information from the Council of the Indies con- 
cerning the ships of Don Carlos Gallo, which remain at Buenos 
Aires. Madrid, 10 July, 1703. 


20. Fol. 219-230. Answer of Marqués de los Velez on the report of 
Conde de Oropesa concerning the necessity of having the galleys 
land at the port of Santander in order to be searched and to have 
their cargo in silver and gold registered. Madrid, 9 September, 
1686. 


21. Fol. 231-233. Animadversions by Marqués Manuel Garcia de 
Bustamante on request of Don Joseph de Zozaya who asked the 
king to establish a juez privativo (a judge with exclusive power) 
over the mines of New Spain. Madrid, 20 January, 1706. 


The document bears the signature of Bustamante and the royal approval 
signed Joseph de Grimaldo. 


22. Fol. 235-237. Copy of a consulta of the council of the Indies 
concerning the inadvisability of sending registered ships and re- 
enforcements without convoy to Cartagena, Porto Bello, and 
harbors of Peru. 

During the War of the Succession (1701-1712), under the pressure of the 
French Government, the Spanish council of the Indieg examined frequently the 
question whether it would be advisable to send registered ships and reénforce- 
ments without the protection of galleys and warships. 

This document dates earlier than 17 June, 1703, as it was known to the 
junta de guerra which assembled on that day. See fol. 244-265 (No. 25). 


23. Fol. 238-241. Report of the purchase of public offices in Lima, 
as was agreed with Don Juan de Angulo. 


The document bears no date, but another letter of Juan de Angulo is to 
be found fol. 366 (no. 36). 


24, Fol. 242-243. Regulations for the Barlovento fleet. 

The document has no date, but must be later than 8 October, 1698 (fol. 
242). 

It gives (1) the number of the warships of which the fleet should be com- 
posed: eight vageles; (2) the number of ships in existence: four vageles and 
one patache; (3) discusses the means of providing their dotacién (fund appro- 
priated to the repairing of ships). 
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25. Fol. 244-265. Animadversions of the junta to the king on the 
paper which Cardinal d’Etrel presented to the king of Spain 
by order of the king of France. Madrid, 17 June, 1703. 


The French propose to provide the Indies with unconvoyed vessels. The junta 
disapproves the proposal for many reasons which are partly taken from the 
consulta of the council of the Indies, fol. 235-237 (number 22). 


26. Fol. 266-271. Vote of the consulta of 24 July, 1703, held by a 
royal order transmitted by Marqués de Riveras, whereby the 
proposal of sending unconvoyed vessels is disapproved. 

See fol. 235-237 (No. 22) and fol. 244-265 (No. 25). 


27. Fol. 272-277. Disapproval of another suggestion for sending 
unconvoyed vessels to the Indies. 


28. Fol. 278-290. Report of Marqués de los Velez and other minis- 
ters appointed by the king to regulate the relations between the 
bishop of Sulmona (Naples) and the administrators of the 
Casa Santa of the said city. Madrid, 23 July, 1686. 


29. Fol. 291-304. Consulta of a special junta held to discuss the 
affairs of the house of Montezuma. Madrid, 2 May, 1687. 


Discussion of a request from Da Condesa Geronima de Montezuma of the 
fourth generation im descent from the last native emperor of Mexico. 


30. Fol. 305-307. Vote of the Duque de Jovenazo in the matter of 
regulating the trade between Spain and the Indies. 


Jovenazo had been absent from the junta of 11 July, 1703 (see fol. 333 recto 
in the margin) which was one of the juntas assembled to deliberate upon the 
French proposal of sending unconvoyed ships to the Indies. See fol. 235-237 
(No. 22), fol. 244-265 (No. 25), fol. 266-271 (No. 26), fol. 272-277 (No. 27), fol. 
308-335 (No. 31). 


31. Fol. 308-335. New form of the animadversion of the junta of 
17 June, 1703 (see fol. 244-265, No. 25), which takes into account 
the vote of Duque de Jovenazo (see fol. 305-307). 


The text is the same in both documents, except that the present one has an 
addition (fol. 333 recto in the margin). 


32. Fol. 336-347. Copy of the consulta of the secretaria concerning 
the means of defending the Indies against an anticipated attack 
of the English and the Dutch. 22 December, 1702. 


Interesting description of the military forces and the possibilities of defence 
in the four fortified harbors of Cartagena, Porto Bello, Vera Cruz, and Havana. 
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33. Fol. 348-356. Junta relating to the negotiations between Spain 
and France concerning Pensacola and Mississippi. Madrid, 12 
September, 1701. 

About those negotiations in general, see Pierre Margry, Découvertes et 
Etablissements des Francais dans l’Ouest et dans le Sud de l’ Amérique septen- 
trionale, IV. 550-574; Justin Winsor, Narrative and critical History of America, 
who says (V. 36): ‘‘The inconvenience of the roadsteads occupied by the French 
had made them anxious to possess Pensacola. Iberville had urged upon the 
Government the necessity of procuring its cession from Spain if possible. So 
forcible were his arguments that negotiations to that end had been opened by 
Pontchartrain. Although the settlement had been neglected by the Spanish 
Government, yet the proposition to cede it to France was rejected with pompous 
arguments, in which the title of Spain was asserted as dating back to the famous 
Bull of Alexander ViI., dividing the newly discovered portions of the world be- 
tween Spain and Portugal.’’ 

The present document, although not quoted by the said authors, belongs to 
those negotiations. The French delegate was Monsieur Ducasse and the Spanish, 
Don Antonio de Uvilla y Medina. The act of the junta contains (1) the speech 
of Ducasse; (2) the speech of Uvilla y Medina; (3) the opinion of the junta. 


34. Fol. 357-358. Letter of Antonio de Uvilla y Medina, saying he 
cannot find the answer given to the king by Marqués de los 
Velez relative to divers consultas concerning benefices in the 
Indies. 22 March, 1692. 


35. Fol. 359-362. Answer of Marqués de los Velez to the king 
relative to divers consultas concerning beneficies in the Indies. 

22 March, 1692. 
This paper is undoubtedly the answer which Uvilla y Medina said he could 


not find (see fol. 357-358, No. 35). It reproduces Velez’s opinion concerning 
the difficulties encountered in that matter. 


36. Fol. 363-374. Various memorial letters and a consulta to the 


king concerning a post of real oydor to be bestowed in the real 
audiencia of the city of La Plata. 

(1) Letter of Antonio de Uvilla y Medina, 22 June, 1700. Fol. 363. 

(2) Idem, 23 June, 1700. Fol. 364. 

(3) Letter of Juan de Angulo, 8 December, 1692. Fol. 366. 

(4) Letter of Marqués de los Velez, 21 April, 1688. Fol. 367-368. 

(5) Letter of Antonio de Uvilla y Medina, 19 June 1700. Fol. 370. 

(6) Consulta ofi Don Franeo de Argandofia, to the king concerning the post 


of real oydor to be bestowed upon Don Luis Antonio Calbo de Monte, 21 April, 
1688. Fol. 372-374, 
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37. Fol. 375. Letter to the officials of Potosi concerning the restitu- 
tion of 8,500 pesetas to Don Cristébal de Jevallos; 9 May, 
1688. 

38. Fol. 376-378. Suggestions made by Marqués de los Velez to the 
king relative to the means of facilitating reénforcements and the 
providing of the Plaza de Ordn (Algeria). Presidencia de 
Indias, 21 April, 1688. 

39. Fol. 379-380. Suggestions made by Marqués de los Velez to the 
king relative to the method of providing for the necessities of 
the royal service. Madrid, 21 April, 1688. 

40. Fol. 381-386. Extract of the decisions made for the restoration, 
fortification, and defence of Cartegena after its capture and 
destruction by the French and buccaneers in 1697. 

Without date. 


41. Fol. 387-407. Royal instructions to Don Juan Pimienta, gover- 
nor and captain general of the province’ of Cartagena, newly 
appointed after the capture of the city in 1697. January, 1699. 


The instructions insist upon three points: (1) the regular government of the 
city and the province; (2) the reconstruction of the walls, bulwarks, and forts; 
(3) the maintaining of the vessel Sn Juan Bautista and of two pataches. 


42. Fol. 408-415. Royal instructions to the capitan de mar y 
guerra, Don Fernando de Chacon y Medina for the government 
of the two vessels which were going to bring azogue (quick- 
silver) to New Spain. 

The end is lacking and consequently the date. 


43. Fol. 416-423. Description of the island of San Domingo made at 
royal command 31 August, 1699, and belonging to the con- 
sulta of the council of the Indies of 20 May, 1700. 

This document and the two following attest the anxiety of the Spaniards 
before the advance of the French. It gives (1) a short history of the island; 
(2) the situation respectively of the French and the Spaniards, the number of 
enlisted men of every city and town of the Spanish part; (3) a description of 
the way of living of the inhabitants. 


44, Fol. 424-427. Conditions under which an immigration of a 
thousand families from Flanders into the island of San Domin- 
go could be allowed. 

It was part of Spanish policy, in view of the increasing settlements of the 


French and English, to favor the immigration of Spanish subjects. As a rule, 
the Spanish Government admitted only Spanish born immigrants, Because 
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of the great danger in San Domingo, the council of the Indies, assembled 20 
May, 1700, examined the advisability of an immigration from the southern 
Netherlands (Flanders), then under Spanish rule. See P. Margry, Decouvertes et 
Etablissements des Frangais dans l’Ouest et dans le Sud de l’ Amérique septen- 
trionale, IV. 562-563. 

This document must also belong to the consulta of the council of the Indies 
of 20 May, 1700. See following document. 


45. Fol. 428-466. Discourse and opinion of Don Manuel Garcia de 
Bustamante relative to the divers points contained in the letters 
and the papers, which the council of the Indies ordered given 
him, dealing with the colonizing of the Island of San Domingo 
and other measures necessary in its behalf. 

This is the second part of the lengthy report Bustamante presented concern- 
ing the general situation of San Domingo. See the first part fol. 55-88 (No. 8). 
The document gives information concerning: (1) the proposition of the im- 
migration of inhabitants from Flanders, the Canaries, and Galicia (Spain) ; 
(2) the coin used at San Domingo; (3) the exploitation of the soil, the mines, 


and other natural resources; (4) the trade and the asiento of negroes; (5) the 
religious situation. 


46. Fol. 467-506. Opinion given by Don Lope de Sierra Offorio, 
Don Manuel Garcia de Bustamante, and Don Juan de Solis 
Muranda, after consideration of the acts, letters, and papers, 
upon the question of the trade indult of the Philippine Islands. 
Madrid, 1 January, 1693. 

Concerning the regulations of the trade with the Philippine Islands see 
Extracto historial del Expediente que pende en el Consejo de las Indias, Madrid, 


1736, and Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands (Cleveland, 1905-1906) 
XXX, 23-109, XLIV. 225-312, XLV. 29-88. 


47. Fol. 507-558. Series of lists of public offices and their holders 
in different provinces of the Indies, 1692-1693. 

(1) Fol. 507-508. In the corregimientos subject to the president of the 
audiencia of Guatemala. Madrid, 14 October, 1693. 

(2) Fol. 509-514. In the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldtas mayores 
of the district subject to the audiencia of Mexico. Mexico, 14 October, 1693. 

26 July, 1689 the futwra (right of succession) of governor of Florida was 
bestowed on Captain Don Laureano de Torres y Ayala; 21 August, 1692, he suc- 
ceeded Don Diego de Quiroga y Losada (fol. 510v). 

(3) Fol. 515-518. In the: presidencia of Guadalajara (province of Nueva 
Galicia); in the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldias mayores of Nueva 
Vizcaya. Madrid, 14 October, 1693. 

(4) Fol. 519-523. In the goviernos of the district subject to the audiencia 
of San Domingo. Madrid, 8 October, 1693. 

(5) Fol. 525-528. In the presidencia, goviernos, and alcaldtas mayores of the 
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district subject to the audiencia of Guatemala. Madrid, 8 October, 1693. (See 
fol. 507-508). 


(6) Fol. 529-530. In the presidencia and govierno of the Philippine and 
Marianas Islands. Madrid, 14 October, 1693. 

(7) Fol. 531-558. In the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldtas mayores 
subject to the viceroy of New Spain. 14 October, 1693. 

29 May, 1688, Don Diego de Vargas was appointed governor of New Mexico; 
6 June, 1692, the futura (right of succession) was bestowed on Don Pedro 
Rodriguez Cubero (fol. 551). 


48. Fol. 559-568. Acordado (decree enforcing the observance of 
prior proceedings) of the council of the Indies of 2 April, 1700 
concerning the indult conceded to the ship of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Suspends a cédula of 5 June, 1697 by which an indult was granted to one 
ship of the Philippine Islands. See Extracto historial, Madrid, 1736, p. 28, 


and Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands (Cleveland, 1906) XLIV. 229. 
See above, fol. 467 (No. 46). 


49. Fol. 459-601. Series of documents relating to an irregularity 
which occurred in the Real Casa of Mexico City during the year 
1730. 

(1) Fol. 569-570. Memorandum of the securities of the casa of Mexico from 
January, 1730 to May, 1731, copied from the rough drafts of Gonzalo de 
Leaegui and Juan Martinez de Soria. 

Expenses incurred on behalf of New Mexico (fol. 569v), and Pensacola (fol. 
586v). 

(2) Fol, 571-589. Notes and settlement made by Don Manuel Angel de 
Villegas Puente, factor of the real hacienda and the casa of Mexico, and by 
Don Pedro de Larburu, provisional treasurer. 28 and 30 June, 1730. 

(3) Fol. 590-591. Testimonio of the last paragraph of the answer given by 
the fiscal 25 May, 1731. Mexico, 26 May, 1731. 

(4) Fol. 592-601. Account and liquidation of the settlement made by the 
aforesaid officials of the real hacienda. Alludes to fol. 571-589. 


50. Fol. 602-610. Letter of the viceroy of New Spain (Marqués de 
Casa Fuerte) to the king concerning the sending of tools which 
he had requested from the governor and the officials of Manila 
for the careening of the ships sailing from the Philippine Islands 
to Acapulco. Mexico, 13 August, 1728. 


51. Fol. 612. Conclusions of the account given by the officials of the 
real casa of Mexico in the year 1731. 


Belongs to the documents concerning irregularities in the casa of Mexico, 
seo fol. 569-601 (No. 49). 
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52. Fol. 614-622. Letter of Marqués de Casa Fuerte, viceroy of 
New Spain, to Don Joseph Patifio, announcing a change made 
in the trade ordinances of 15 September, 1726, of the Philippine 
Islands. Mexico, November, 1731. 

Signed by Casa Fuerte. The letter has been published in Eztracto historial, 
Madrid, 1736 pp. 129-133. See Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 
XLV (Cleveland, 1906), 35. 

Followed by a list of the new regulations concerning the cargo of the Nao 
de Filipinas. 


53. Fol. 624-625. Letter of the junta to the king after examining 
Pontchartrain’s report concerning the navigation of the Eng- 
lish and French refugees in the South Sea and the means of 
advancing Spanish and French trade. 

Without date. Dates back to the beginning of the War of the Succession 
(1701-1712). 

On the occasion of the arrival of Louis Pontchartrain, minister of marine and 
chancellor of Louis XIV., the new king of Spain, Philip V., ordered a junta 
to examine the means of promoting the common interests of Spain and France 
regarding navigation and trade in the South Sea. 


54. Fol. 626-655. Report of the Junta concerning the same matter. 
Madrid, 6 May, 1704. 
See fol. 624-625 (number 52). 


55. Fol. 656-660. Particular vote of Don Manuel Garcia de Busta- 
mante, in which are included those of Sefiores Sierra and Camar- 
go, concerning the protection of the fleet of New Spain. Madrid, 
9 November, 1700. 


56. Fol. 661-667. Consulta of the Council of the Indies concerning 
the presidencia of Panama, as the Scots are threatening to in- 
vade Darien. 

The council advises the king to keep Conde de Camillas at the presidencia of 
Panama until the arrival of Conde de Monclova, viceroy of Peru (1688-1705), 
and to exclude Marqués de Villa Rocha from that office. The document, without 
date in this collection, is cited as follows by R. F. Hare, The Disaster of Darien 
(Boston and New York, 1929): 

(25) 24 July, 1699. Madrid. Council of the Indies to the crown concerning 
tenure of office of President of Audencia de Panam4, Conde de Camillas, Joseph 
de la Rocha, etc, 
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INDEX OF THE SECOND VOLUME 


Acapuleo: 602. 

Angulo, Juan de: 238, 366. 

Aorville, Monsieur d’: 182. 

Aperrigui, Manuel de: 159-162. 

Aragandofia, Francisco de: 372. 

Asiento: De negros of the Portuguese company of Guinea, 49, 165; conditions 
of the, of powder in New Spain, 35. 

Azogue: Brought to New Spain in two vessels, 408. 

Bargos, Diego de: Governor of New Mexico, 551. 

Barlovento: Regulations concerning the, fleet, 242. 

Beauchesne, Monsieur de: 182. 

Buccaneers: Destruction of Cartagena by the French and, 381, 387. 

Buenos Aires: Govierno of, 1, 205. 

Bustamante, Manuel Garcia: 55, 231, 428, 467, 656; signature, 233. 

Cadiz: 89. 

Calbo de Monte, Luis Antonio: 373. 

Calcaylares: in Peru, 163. 

Camargo, Sefior: 656. 

Camillas, Conde de: President of Panama, 661. 

Canaries. See San Domingo. 

Cane, Juan: Contador in Mexico, 37. 

Cartagena: Relief for, 235; military forces and possibility of defence, 336; re- 
storation and fortification of, after its destruction by French and buccaneers, 
381, 387. 

Casa Fuerte, Marqués de la: Viceroy of New Spain, 602, 614; signature, 622. 

Castro, Francisco Antonia de: Corregidor in Peru, 163. 

Chacon y Medina, Fernando de: Capitan de Mar y Guerra, 408. 

Contraband. See South Sea. 

Council of the Indies: 89, 165, 181, 193, 205, 235, 416, 424, 428, 559, 661. 

Cruzate y Gongora, Geronimo de: Governor of New Mexico, 569v. 

Cubero. See Rodriguez Cubero. 

Darien: Attempt of the Scots to colonize, 9, 52, 661; dispositions of the Spanish 
to dislodge the Scots from, 9. 

Ducasse, Monsieur: French delegate for the negotiations concerning the cession 
of Pensacola, 348. See also Pensacola. 

Encomiendas: System of the, for the Indians, 113. 

Etrel, Cardinal d’: 244. 

Fiscal: Answer of the fiscal of Spain concerning the system of encomiendas in 
the Indies, 113; Activities, 590. 

Flanders. See Ostend; and San Domingo. 

Fleet: Galleys and fleet, 89; galleys shall land at Santander, 219; inadvisability 
of sending unconvoyed vessels to the Indies, 193, 235, 266, 272, 305, 308; 
joining of the fleet of Tierra Firme with the squadrons of Tierra Firme in 
order to dislodge the Scotch from Darien, 193; ships of Carlos Gallo in 
Buenos Aires, 205; support of that of New Spain, 656; support of the 
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squadrons going to the Indies, 29; support of the vessel San Juan Bautista 
and two pataches by the governor of Cartagena, 387. 
See also Barlovento; junta; and trade. 

Florida. See Pensacola; Quiroga; and Torres. 

French: Destruction of Cartagena by the French and buccaneers, 381, 387. See 
also Ducasse; Etrel; Pensacola; Pontchartrain; San Domingo; and Trade. 

Galicia. See San Domingo. 

Galleys. See Fleet. 

Gallo, Carlos: 205. 

Guadalajara: List of the officials of the presidencia of, 515. 

Guatemala: List of officials in the corregimientos subject to the audiencia of, 
507; in the presidencia, goviernos, and alcaldtas mayores subject to the 
audiencia of, 525. 

Guerra. See War. 

See also Fleet; Junta de Guerra; and San Domingo. 

Gisey: A suspicious Frenchman, 159. 

Governor: Instructions to, of Buenos Aires, 1. 

Grimaldo (Grimaldi), Joseph (Giuseppe) de: 233. 

Havana: Military forces and possibility of defence of, 336. 

Indians. See Encomiendas. 

Indies: Communication with the, 33; consultas concerning benefices in the, 359. 

Isla Espafiola. See San Domingo. 

Jevallos, Cristobal de: 375. 

Jovenazo, Duque de: 305, 333. 

Junta: Concerning revenues of monarchy, 103; de Guerra concerning Pont- 
chartrain’s proposition, 624, 626; concerning San Domingo, 55; concerning 
the cession of Pensacola, 308; concerning the fleet of the Indies, 244, 308; 
particular para las represalias de las Indias 189. 

Justice: Demand of a juez privatio for the mines in New Spain, 231. 

La Plata: Real audiencia in, 363. 

Larburu, Pedro: Provisional treasurer of the casa de Mexico, 571. 

Leaegui, Gonzalo de: 569. 

Lima: Purchase of public offices in, 238. 

Los Velez, Marqués de: 103, 219, 278, 359, 363, 376, 379. 

Manila: Governor and officials of, sent tools for the careening of the Naos de 
Filipinos, 602. 

Manzaneda, Severino de: Governor, captain general and president of the 
audiencia of San Domingo, 55. 

Marianas Islands: List of officials in the presidencia of the, 531. 

Martinez de Soria, Juan: 569. 

Mascarva, Juan Bautista: Commandant of the fleet, 13. 

Mexico City: List of the officials of the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldtas 
mayores subject to the audinecia of, 509. 

Mississippi. See Pensacola. 

Monclova, Conde de: Viceroy of Peru, 661. 

Monte. See Calbo de Monte. 

Montezuma: House of, 291; Condesa Geronima de, 291. 
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Muranda. See Solis. 

Navarette, Pedro Fernandez: General Admiral, 193. 

New Mexico: Expenses, 569v; list of officials, 531. See Bargos; Cruzate y 
Gongora; and Rodriguez Cubero. 

New Spain: List of officials in the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldtas 
mayores subject to the viceroy of New Spain, 531. See also Mexico City. 
Nueva Galicia: List of officials in the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldias 

mayores of, 516. 

Nueva Vizcaya: List of officials in the goviernos, corregimientos, and alcaldias 
mayores of, 517. 

Officials. See Lima; Mexico City; New Mexico; New Spain; Nueva Galicia; 
Nueva Vizcaya; Philippine Islands; Potosi; and San Domingo. 

Ossorio: See Sierra Ossorio. 

Oran. See Plazas de Oran. 

Oropesa, Conde de: 219. 

Ostend: Ship of, laden with Flemish cloth, confiscated by the French, 189. 

Panama: Presidencia of, 661. 

Pensacola: Expenses incurred in behalf of Punta de Sigiienza, 586v; fortifica- 
tion of the Bay of, by Martin de Zavala, 12-13; negotiations between France 
and Spain concerning the cession of, 408. 

Peru: 235. 

Philippine Islands: List of officials in the presidencia and goviernos of, 529; 
tools for careening the Naos de Filipinas, 602; trade indult, 467, 559; trade 
ordinances, 614. 

Piloya: in Peru, 163. 

Pimienta, Juan: Governor and captain general of Cartagena, 387. 

Plazas de Oran: Means of facilitating the reinforcements and the providing of, 
376. 

Pontchartrain, Luis: Minister of marine and chancellor of Louis XIV. of France; 
report concerning French and English refugees in the South Sea and the 
means of advancing Spanish and French trade, 624. 

Popaya: in Peru, 163. 

Porto Bello: 235; military force and possibility of defence of, 336. 

Portugal: Ambassador of, concerning the asiento de negros, 165. 

Potosi: list of officials in, 375. 

Punta de Sigiienza. See Pensacola. 

Quicksilver. See Azogue. 

Quiroga y Losada, Diego de: Governor of Florida, 510. 

Real Audiencia of La Plata: Post of real oydor to be bestowed in the, 374. 

Real Casa: Documents concerning an irregularity in the, of Mexico, 569-601, 
610-613; memorandum of the securities of the, of Mexico, 569. 

Real Hacienda: Detriments to the, of Spain caused by the Asiento de negros, 49. 
See also Asiento, Taxes. 

Real Oydor. See Real Audiencia. 

Real Servicio: Means of providing in the necessities of the, 379. 

Refugees. See Pontchartrain. 

Riveras, Marqués de: 266. 
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Rodriguez Cubero, Pedro; Governor of New Mexico, 551. 

San Domingo: Description of the island—its history, number of enlisted men, 
manners of population, 416; list of officials in the goviernos subject to the 
Audiencia of, 519; proposition of immigration into, from Flanders, 424, 
428; from the Canaries, 428; from Galicia, 428; report of Bustamante to 
the council of the Indies concerning the colonization, the monetary system, 
the industry, trade and religious situation of, 428; report of Bustamante to 
the Junta de Guerra concerning the political and military situation of, with 
regard to the struggle between the Spanish and the French in the Island, 55. 

Santander: 219. 

Scots. See Darien. 

Secretaria: Consulta of the, 336. 

Sierra (Sefior): 656. 

Sierra Ossorio, Loppe de: 467. 

Solis Muranda, Juan de: 467. 

Soria. See Martinez de Soria. 

South Sea: French contraband along the, 181. See also Pontchartrain. 

Squadrons. See Fleet. 

Sulmona: Bishop of, 272; Casa Santa of, 272. 

Taxes: Media anata, 191; tax registers of Mexico, 37. 

Tierra Firme. See Fleet. 

Torres y Ayala, Laureano de: Governor of Florida, 510. 

Trade: Inadvisability of sending unconvoyed vessels to the Indies, 193, 235, 266, 
273, 305, 308; means of advancing Spanish and French, 624, 626. See also 
Asiento; Azogue; Fleet; Philippine Islands; and Pontchartrain. 

Uvilla y Medina, Antonio de: 308, 357, 363. 

Vera Cruz: Military forces and possibility of defense of, 336. 

Villa Rocha, Marqués de: 661. 

Villegas Puerto, Manuel Angel de: Factor of the Real Hacienda and the Casa 
of Mexico, 571. 

War: Military forces and possibility of defence in the harbors of Cartagena, 
Porto Bello, Vera Cruz, and Havana, 336; means of defending the Indians 
against an anticipated attack by the English and Dutch, 336. 

_ Zavalla, Martin de: 12-13. 

Zozaya, Joseph de: 231. 


Tump VoLUME 


Phillipps Ms. 4307: Sotheby Sale Catalogue, June 24-27, 1919, No. 274. 
Description of Manuscript. 


Title: Varias relaciones. In longhand, written in various hands 
on recto and verso of the folios; 6 unnumbered folios, 1-412 numbered 
folios, 1 unnumbered folio. The foliation is as follows: folios 1-60 
have original numbering; of these 1-33 are numbered by pages, 34- 
60 by folio; folios 61-412 are numbered by folio in a contemporary 
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hand. 11% x 8% inches. Bound in a vellum cover; on the back: 
Varias Relaciones. 


Description of contents. 


The volume contains eight different documents all written in 

Spanish : 

No. 1—Pages 1-31. A report of Duque de Alburquerque, outgoing 
viceroy of New Spain, to his successor, Duque de Linares. Mexico, 
27 November, 1710. 

No. 2—Fol. 34'-75". A report of Duque de Linares, outgoing viceroy 
of New Spain, to his successor, Marqués de Valero. Mexico, 29 
June, 1716. 

No. 83—Fol. 77'-202'. An anonymous document, without title or date. 
From internal evidence it is clear that the document is a report 
written by the same Duque de Linares in the beginning of 1717, 
a few months after he left office, to some high official of the 
Spanish government. 

No. 4—F ol. 205'-251v. Another anonymous document without title or 
date. In fact this document, also written by Duque de Linares, is 
composed of two different parts: the first, fol. 205'-248", repro- 
duces Linares’s report to Marqués de Valero, of which another 
copy is to be found fol. 33-75 (No. 2); the second, fol. 248v- 
251v reproduces a letter Linares wrote to the king of Spain. 

No. 5—Fol. 254-269". A third anonymous document, without date, 
entitled: Misionero de las Indias. It was written at the express 
request of Duque de Linares by a Jesuit. 

No. 6—F ol. 270'-299". Report of Marqués de Valero, outgoing viceroy 
of New Spain, to his successor, Marqués de Casa Fuerte. Mexico, 5 
September, 1722. 

No. 7—Fol. 302'-370". Memoir of Don Luis de Salazar y Castro con- 
cerning the Council of Castille. 

No. 8—Fol. 371'-412". Anonymous report. Mexico 30 September, 
1740. Although the title of the document has disappeared and the 
names of the author and addressee have been deleted, it is be- 
yond doubt that it was written by Pedro de Castro y Figueroa 
Salazar, Duque de la Conquista, a few days after his installation 
as viceroy of New Spain. 


All these documents, except No. 7, proceed from viceroys of New 
Spain. Three of them (Nos. 2, 6, and 8) are originals or copies 
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signed by their authors, although in No. 8 the signatures have been 
deleted. Among the others, Nos. 3-5 form one distinct dossier, com- 
posed by Duque de Linares, No. 3 being an official report based upon 
Nos. 4 and 5. The dossier is edited in the distinct form of despatches 
to Spain, half of every page being left as margin for subsequent 
annotations, and with division of the subject into distinct paragraphs 
(see H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, III. 545). Nevertheless, 
far from being originals, Nos. 3-5 are documents devoid of every sig- 
nature, title (except No. 5), name of author or date, and even, in the 
ease of No. 4, of a clear transition between the two different pieces of 
which it is composed. They seem to have been originally rough 
draughts or copies made for the personal use of Linares himself or 
some other official. 

As No. 7 is a memoir concerning the Council of Castille which ap- 
parently has nothing to do with Indian affairs, its presence in this 
volume is rather astonishing. It is quite possible that the document 
was introduced into the collection by mere accident. Nevertheless, 
one may suggest a more satisfactory explanation: the author of No. 7, 
Luis de Salazar de Castro, and the author of No. 8, Pedro de Castro 
y Figueroa Salazar, as their names imply, seem to have been related. 
Therefore, it is not impossible that No. 7 was in the private possession 
of Viceroy Pedro de Castro, with whose report it was jointly added to 
the collection. The fact that No. 8 has its signatures and name of 
addressee deleted, shows that this document was of a private character. 
This suggestion offers an easy explanation of the peculiarities of both 
documents, 

Another suggestion, however, seems to be preferable. Luis de 
Salazar y Castro was chronista mayor de las Indias. Supposing the 
collection formed part of the archives of the council of the Indies, the 
mtroduction of a memoir, although not concerned with the Indies but 
written by the chronicler of the council, would be natural enough. 

If this analysis is correct, the whole collection is apparently com- 
posed of documents belonging to the Council of the Indies, chiefly 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8) but not necessarily (No. 7) dealing with Mex- 
ican affairs. 

Age. 

The collection was made some time after the year 1740, as the 

latest document (No. 8) dates from the end of that year. It is 


probable that it formed part of the archives of the Council of the 
Indies. 
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Except No. 7, all the documents are concerned with the history 
of New Spain. Their value is considerable. No. 1 and No. 2, of which 
the first part of No. 4 gives another text, and also No. 6 are copies 
of the official reports every outgoing viceroy was obliged, by royal 
ordinance, to present to his successor. Nos. 3-5 contain a dossier of 
Viceroy Linares, in the technical form of a despatch to Spain. No. 8, 
although of a more private character, is also a very interesting vice- 
regal report concerning New Spain. It seems that only one of these 
documents (No. 2) has been published and, even so, from an incom- 
plete and corrupt text. 


CATALOGUE OF THE THIRD VOLUME 


1. Pages 1-31. Extracto del estado de este Réyno y Provincias de 
la N? Espafia, que dio El Ex™. S°r Duque de Alburquerque 
Quando zeso en su Govierno — Al Ex™?, §°r Duque de Linares 
su subgesor. Mexico, 27 November, 1710. 


The document bears no signature. It is divided numerically. Alburquerque, 
who made this report, was viceroy of New Spain from 6 October, 1702 to 15 
January, 1711. 

Pages 2-4 of first 5 unnumbered pages: Index. 

Page 4 of first 5 unnumbered pages: Title. 

Pages 1-3. Introduction. 
No. 1. General description of New Spain and duties of the viceroy. 
Pages 3-12. Govierno Politico. 

Nos. 2-4. General remarks about classes of people. 

Nos. 4-5. Harm done by brigandage and war. 

No. 7. Treatment of the Indians. 

No. 8. Floods in Mexico City. 

Nos. 9-10. Building of royal palace in Mexico, 1709. 

Nos. 11-14. Difficulties with, and regulations concerning, the ships of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Pages 12-16. Patronato Zeal. 

Nos. 15-16. The royal privilege. 

No. 17. Difficulties between the viceroy and the chapter of Mexico. 

No. 18. Remarks concerning the clergy, both secular and regular. 

Pages 16-26. Guerra. 

No. 19. Appointments reserved to the king. 

No. 20. Function of auditor general. 

Nos. 21-25. The troops: palace guard and urban companies. 

Nos. 26-29. Fortress of San Juan de Ulua. Force of Vera Cruz. Projected 
fortifications and demolitions. 

Nos. 30-33. The fleet of Barlovento. 
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Nos. 34-38. The presidios. Sta. Maria de Galve in Florida. St. Augustine 
in Florida. Impossibility of dislodging the English from Carolina. Casas for 
payment of the salaries of the presidios internos. The fifteen presidios internos, 
their garrison and utility. 

No. 39. Prohibition by the king of any offensive war against the Indians. 

Pages 27-29. Real Hacienda. - 

No. 40. Fund of 800,000 pesos left in the real casa of Mexico. 

No. 41. Importance of the real casa of Mexico. 

No. 42. Advantages obtained by the real hacienda in every branch. 

No. 43. The viceroy superintendent of the real hacienda and the mines, 
though no longer of the azogue (quicksilver). 

No. 44. Annual account to be given by the different casas to the tribunal 
de cuentas. 

No. 45. The juntas de hacienda must solve the difficulties of the real hacienda. 
paying of their taxes. 

Pages 29-31. 

No. 47. Final desires. 


2. Fol. 34-75. Relacion del Estado de la Nueva Espafia que hace 
el Duque de Linares al Ex™?, S°T Marqués de Balero su subgesor 
en el Govierno de ella etc*. 


The document bears Linares’s signature (fol. 75r). The report was made by 
Duque de Linares who was viceroy of New Spain from 15 January, 1711 to 16 
August, 1716. Linares’s report is one of the most important of the eighteenth 
century. It has been published by the Mexican government in Instrucciones que 
los virreyes de Nueva Espaiia dejaron a sus sucessores (Mexico, Imprensa Im- 
perial, 1867), pp. 302-317. The present handwritten document, however, furnishes 
a better text than the printed one in various respects: 

(a) Different corrupt and unintelligible readings of the printed text are 
perfectly intelligible in the manuscript. Examples: 

Printed text, p. 307: ‘‘y asi no les dan ... no les falta el estimulo de 
verlos vigilantes y excesivos de sus cargos’’, Corrected as follows in our, manu- 
script, fol. 47v: ‘‘y sino les dan sugecién, no les falta el estimulo de berlos 
vijilantes, y egecutivos en sus cargos.’’ 

Printed text, p. 314, has lost a line, reading thus: ‘‘por que las mas de las 
materias de guerra que las leyes tienen prescriptas’’. The text is complete in 
the Ms., fol. 62: ‘‘por que las mas de las materias de guerra esta en practica 
Nevarse a el, por no formarse nunca la junta de guerra que las leyes tienen 
prescripto’’. 

(b) In different passages the manuscript is more exact than the printed 
text. Example: 

Printed text, p. 315: ‘‘el restablimiento de unas missiones en log rios que 
aman tal y tal’’. Manuscript, fol. 63r: ‘‘el restablecimiento de unas missiones 
entre los dos rios que llaman del Norte’’. 

(ce) The manuscript contains two extensive parts which are lacking in the 
printed text. The first (fol. 63v-66v), treating of the militia of Mexico City, 
is to be inserted in the printed text on p. 315, between the sentence ending 
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‘‘podido conseguir’’ and the one beginning ‘‘Las dos companfas de Palacio. ...’? 
The second (fol. 67v-71r), which shows the situation of the Inlians and the 
wrongs of the Spaniards towards them, should belong in the printed text on 
p. 315 between the sentence ending ‘‘. . . con la practica’’ and the one beginning 
‘*Hasta aqui he complido. .. .’’ 
Fol. 34r, Title. Fol. 36r-36v. Introduction. 
Fol. 36v-47r. Administrative and Judicial matters. 

Fol. 36v. Vices of the inhabitants and the officials, especially in matters con- 
cerning justice and trials. 

Fol. 38r. Situation of the sala del crimen, prisons and obrages (workhouses 
used as houses of correction). 

Fol. 40r, Abuses with respect to forbidden drinks and pulque. 

Fol. 41r. Government of the alealdes mayores. 

Fol. 41r. Government of the City of Mexico. 

Fol. 43r. Production of maize. 

Fol. 44r. Baratillo (trade in second-hand articles). 

Fol. 44r. Description of classes of population, especially the cavalleros. 

Fol. 45v. Description of the officials of the real hacienda. 

Fol. 45v. Abuses: monopolies; brigandage and thefts; laziness. 

Fol. 47r. Function of the alealdes ordinarios. 

Fol. 47v-52v. Patronato Real. 

Fol. 47v. Morals of the clergy and remedies. 

Fol. 50r. The inquisition. The archbishop and bishops. The colleges. The 
university. 

Fol. 52v-54v. The Consulado, 
Fol. 54v-62v. Real Hacienda. 

Fol. 54v. Bad situation. Frauds. 

Fol. 56v. Description of the royal officials. 

Fol. 56v. Remarks concerning the mines. 

Fol. 57v. Activity of the bankers. 

Fol. 58r-61r. Guerra. 

Fol. 58r. Presidios externos: assistance given to the presidios of Barlovento, 
Pensacola, Havana, Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Cumana, and San Domingo. 

Fol, 58v. Fortresses: assistance given to Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulua. 

Fol. 59r. The fleet: the war fleet of Barlovento and the trade ships of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Fol. 60r. Presidios internos: abuses in payment of salaries. 

Fol. 6lv-75r. Various matters. 

Fol. 6lv. The junta general: its defects. 

Fol. 62v. Enterprises: in real de los asientos; in Mapimi; in Texas (re-estab- 
lishment of the missions between the two rivers del Norte); in Sierra Gorda; in 
Nuevo Reyno de Leon. 

Fol. 63v. Remarks concerning the tribunal de cuentas. 

Fol. 63v. The militia of Mexico City. 

Fol. 67v. The Indians: their necessity to New Spain. Results of their op- 
pression. Description of the Indian. 

Fol. 69v-75r. Remarks concerning the officials, Their untrustworthiness, 
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especially in the department of the despacho. Their harassing of the Indians. 
The duties of the viceroy: regarding the officials. 


3. Fol. 77'-202". Anonymous document without title or date. 


Some accompanying notes in the margin of fol. 77r have become illegible. A 
modern hand has written in pencil at the top of the same folio: ‘‘Marqués de 
Balero’’. Marqués de Valero was the successor of Duque de Linares; hence 
the document has been assumed, to be the third of a series of reports made by 
outgoing viceroys—an incorrect identification, however. 

The real author of this document is doubtless the same Duque de Linares who 
wrote the preceding report; he was viceroy of New Spain from 15 January, 
1711 to 16 August, 1716 and was succeeded by Marqués de Valero. The follow- 
ing statements taken from the document prove the identification: 

(a) Fol. 159v: ‘‘Los seis meses primeros del afio de 1716 que fué el ultimo 
tiempo de mi Govierno’’. 

(b) Fol. 163v: ‘‘el dia de 23 de Junio del afio proximo passado quando ya 
me avia mudado del Real Palacio. .. .’’ 

(c) Fol. 164r: ‘‘El Exmo, Sr Margs de Valero que ya estaba en Chapul- 
tepeque.’’ 

According to statement (a) and (b) the year 1716 was ‘‘proximo pasado’’ 
when the report was written. The author who can be no other than Duque de 
Linares, finished his government in the second half of 1716 and retired upon the 
arrival of Marqués de Valero, the newly appointed viceroy of New Spain. As 
Linares died on June 3, 1717, the document dates from the first months of 
the year 1717. 

It is more difficult to identify the addressee. It is certainly not the new 
viceroy, Marqués de Valero; for Linares calls his addressee ‘‘VS,’’ whereas in 
the preceding official report he addresses Valero as ‘‘VE’’; moreover, statement 
(c) speaks of viceroy Valero as of a third person. On the other hand, the 
addressee was a prominent personnage and a member of the inquisition (see fol. 
142v: ‘*No porque VS sea del tribunal de la Inquisicién, he de dejar... .’’) 
and in close touch with the court of Spain (see fol. 199r: ‘‘En examinando VS 
los autos tendr& campo pa informar al Rey’’). All this and the fact that 
Linares refers frequently to the testimony of the official acts of his government 
and apologizes in many parts (fol. 153r) suggests that the document was an 
answer of the retired viceroy to an inquiry of some member of the Spanish 
government, Moreover, No. 3, with Nos. 4 and 5, unlike the other documents, 
is edited in the required form of a despatch to Spain. Indeed, half of every 
page is left open as margin for subsequent annotations; the report is divided 
into paragraphs noted in the margins; and in at least one case (fol. 116v) an 
explicit reference is made to No. 5. From a comparison between No. 3 and 
No. 4 it is clear that the former is based on the latter, although it is more 
extensive and gives a great many new details and information especially con- 
cerning the condition of the real hacienda and the officials of New Spain. The 
distinct form of Nos. 3-5 and their internal connection show that the three docu- 
ments, at least originally, formed one dossier despatched to the government in 
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Spain; No. 3 being the chief report, and Nos. 4 and 5 serving as sources and as 
supporting documents. 

In No. 3, Linares arranged his information according to geographical order; 
successively, he passes in review the provinces of the ccast, the inland provinces, 
the northern provinces, the southern provinces, and finally, Mexico City. 

Fol. 77r. Introduction. 

Fol. 77v-100r. The provinces of the coast. 

No. 2. Enmsefiada Mexicana. 

Nos. 3-5. Campeche. 

Nos, 6-8. San Juan de Ulua. 

Nos. 9-11. Vera Cruz. Untrustworthiness of the officials. 

Nos. 12-14. The Barlovento fleet: its utility for the defence of the Spanish 
settlements along the coast, such as Pensacola. 

No. 15. Xalapa. 

Fol. 100v-107r. The inland provinces. 

Nos. 15-16. Puebla de los Angeles, Queretaro, and Guadalajara. 

No. 17. Zacatecas. 

No. 18. Condition of the mines. 

Fol. 107v-119r. The Northern provinces 

No. 19. The presidios internos (nearly the same as in Linares’s report to 
Valero, see fol. 60r). 

No. 20. Enterprises during Limares’s government: real de los asientos, 
Mapimi, missions between the two rivers del Norte, Texas (same matters as in 
Linares’s report to Valero, but more detailed, especially concerning Texas and the 
viceroy ’s conduct toward Governor Alarcan). 

No. 21. El Parral, capital of Nueva Vizcaya. 

No. 22. The defensive war with the Indians. Missions. Durango. 

No. 23. New Mexico and its dominions. Controversy between Marqués de la 
Pejiuela, Pedro Otero Bermudes, and Fulano Mogollan. 

No. 24. Nuevo Leon. 

Fol. 119r-120r. The Southern provinces 

No. 25. Oaxaca. Guatemala. 

Fol, 120r-202r. Meaico City 

No. 26. General condition. The real acuerdo. Various classes of people. 
The consulado. The sala del crimen. Merits of different subjects. 

Nos. 27-27. Offices of the government. 

No. 29. Censes and revenues paid by the city. 

Nos. 30-31. Trade in maize. Baratillo (trade in second hand articles). 

No. 32. Description of the inhabitants: their vices and virtues. 

Nos. 33-34. Fertility of the Indies. Description of the Indian. 

Nos. 34-35. Religious situation. 

Fol. 144r. Militia of Mexico City. 

Fol. 148r. Prisons and obrages. 

Fol. 149v. Brigandage, theft, and laziness. 

Fol. 150v. Hospitals. 

Fol. 152v. Tribunal de cuentas. 

Fol. 152v. Real hacienda: very long description of its precarious condition. 
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4, Fol. 205'-251".. Anonymous document without title or date. 


This document contains two quite different papers written by Linares. 

(1) Fol, 205r-248v. Copy of the report which Linares gave to Marqués de 
Valero, his successor (No. 2). This new copy of the famous Linares report repro- 
duces the text of fol. 34-75, except for one point: namely, it drops the passage 
treating of the militia of Mexico City, which is also lacking in the printed text. 
But it agrees with the text of fol. 34-75 in giving the passage concerning the 
Indians, which is again lacking in the printed text (see above, remarks to No. 2). 

(2) Fol. 248v-251v. Copy of a letter Linares addressed directly to the king, 
as appears from the frequently occurring formula ‘‘VM’’. It begins: ‘‘ Hasta 
aqui avia cumplido con la RI. Ordn. de VM4. dejando esse papel o aviso de las 
costumbres y estado en que quedan este Govierno y su dominio que es lo que 
pudo comprehender mi cortedad pero accompafiando a mi deseo la obligacion de 
mudar estilo quando se endereza la representacion al superior puedo oi con mas 
luz adelantar 4 VMgd. los motivos de que creo que nazen muchos de los nros 
referidos ...’’. This seems to imply that Linares sent to the king a copy of 
his report to Valero, with an accompanying letter concerning the reasons for the 
difficulties encountered during his government. Neither the beginning nor the 
end of No. 4, however, gives any further information. The document was written 
subsequent to the report to Valero (29 June, 1716) and somewhat before the 
writing of No. 3 (beginning of 1717) to which it served as a source of informa- 
tion. It comments upon the qualities required by the officials who will be ap- 
pointed to the government of New Spain. 


5. Fol. 254'-269%. Anonymous document entitled: Misionero de 
las Indias. 


In his report No. 3 (fol. 116v) Linares, speaking of the missions in New 
Spain, writes: ‘‘a este lugar compete tratar de las missiones y missioneres 4 cuio 
fin pedi ymforme 4 un relixioso practico y de especial virtud el qual remitto 4 
V.S....’? After a few lines, a mark in the text points to a note in the margin 
which says: ‘‘ Aqui ha de entrar el capito que comienza Misionero de las Indias 
segun la mente y juicio de Sr Franceco Xavier (pa Ievar todo el reyno seguido’’). 

The document thus referred to is undoubtedly No. 5, which not only bears 
the title: Misionero de las Indias, but enumerates all the qualities required by 
the true missionary according to the spirit of St. Francis Xavier. 

The author wrote his memoir at the express request of Linares. He was a 
Jesuit, as he called Andres de Luque 8, J. ‘‘el Padre Visitador mi Superior’’ 
(fol. 269v). This document may be the original, at least its anonymity consti- 
tutes no objection against such supposition. For not only the author, but even 
Linares (fol. 116v) evidently wishes the anonymous character of the paper to be 
respected. 


6. Fol. 270-299". Relacion sumaria de el Estado que hoy tiene el 
Gov"? de la Nueva Espafia, que haze el Marqués de Valero, 4 el 
Ex™ Sefior Marqués de Casa-fuerte su subgesor. Palace of 
Mexico, 5 September, 1722. 
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This is the third and last official report of an outgoing viceroy contained in 
this volume; the two others are No. 1, of Duque de Alburquerque, and No. 2, 
of Duque de Linares. Like No. 2, this document bears the signature of the 
viceroy, and is consequently the original or rather a certified copy. The Marqués 
de Valero was in office from 15 August to 16 March, 1722. 

Fol. 270r. Title 
; Fol. 272r. Introduction. 

Duties of the viceroy. 

Fol. 273v-277v. Patronato Real. 

The Patronato Real and the regalia. 

General religious conditions. Controversies. 

The new bishoprics. 

The missions, especially in Texas. 

Fol. 278r-283v. Guerra. 

The presidios of Nueva Vizcaya and New Mexico. 

The capitania general and the military government in the interior, with 
special regard to the fortress of Vera Cruz and the Castle of Acapulco. 

Fol. 283v-289v. Real Hacienda. 

General situation and administration in various branches. 

Fol. 289v-296r. Govierno Politico 

The presidencia of the Real Audiencia. 

Political government and duties of the viceroy and governor. 

Properity of New Spain during recent years. 

Abuses regarding the alcaldias mayores. 

Fol. 296r-299v. Trade. 

Supply of provisions. 

Trade and concern of merchants in Mexico City. 

Market of Xalapa. 

Trade with the Philippine Islands. 


7. Fol. 302-270". Papel que Don Luis de Salazar y Castro Comen- 
dador de Zurita en la Orden de Calatrava, escrivio a Orden del 
Rey, sobre una Consulta, del Consejo de Castilla que trata insti- 
tucion de el su Origen, y autoridad. 

Luis de Salazar y Castro is one of the most famous writers and historians 
of his time. Born in Valladolid in 1658, he was appointed by the king chronicler 
of Castille in 1685, member of the Order of Calatrava in 1686, commandant of 
Zurita and chronista mayor de Indias in 1691, consejero of the military orders and 
superintendent of their archives in 1721. He died in 1734, It has not been 
determined whether the present document has been published. It was written 
shortly after 1708 (see fol. 303r). For an explanation of the presence of 
Salazar’s memoir in this collection, see Introduction of this volume. 


8. Fol. 3711-412". Anonymous report. Mexico, 30 September, 


1740. 
This document is an original viceregal report. The front page is torn out 
so that the title has disappeared; at the end the name of the addressee (a certain 
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Joseph de...) has been deleted and also several signatures (fol. 412v). From an 
internal examination it is easy to gather that the author was none other than 
Pedro de Castro y Figueroa Salazar, Duque de la Conquista, Viceroy of New 
Spain and successor of Juan Antonio de Vizarrén y Eguiarreta. He took charge 
of the viceregal government 17 August, 1740, and died 22 August, 1741, while 
still in office. Figueroa’s report has none of the characteristics of an official 
despatch to Spain. It is possibly this private character of the document which 
Figueroa himself or the author of the whole collection wanted to respect by 
deleting the names of the addressee and the signature. 
The report gives the viceroy’s first impressions concerning the general situa- 
tion of New Spain. It has many personal remarks and suggestions. 
Fol. 371r. Arrival in New Spain and installation in Mexico, 17 August, 
1740. Impressions. 
Fol. 375r. First measures. 
Fol. 377r-385v. Real Hacienda 
Fol. 377r, Different branches: Azogues; Cruzada; Tributos; Mesada eccles- 
iastica. 
Fol. 381v. Tribunal de cuentas. 
Fol. 383r, Casa de moneda of Mexico. 
Fol. 385r. Abuses regarding food. 
Fol. 385v-386r. Religion 
Few remarks. 
Fol. 386r-408r. Guerra. 
Fol. 386r. Presidios internos: number, garrison, etc. 
Fol. 387r. Rebellion of Indians in Sonora, 
Fol. 390v. Rebellion of Indians in Lower California. 
Fol. 392r, Vera Cruz. 
Fol. 393v, Castle of Ulua. 
Fol. 394r. Presidios and Barlovento Fleet. 
Fol. 400v. Presidio of Pensacola. 
Fol. 402v. Florida and presidio of St. Augustine. Designs of English; 
precarious situation of the Spanish and reasons thereof. 
Fol. 406r. Province of Campeche. 
Fol. 408r-412. Trade and Industry. 
Poor condition. Suggestions. 


INDEX OF THE THIRD VOLUME 


[The figures indicate the folio of the volume] 
Acapulco: Castle of, 383r. 
Alarean (Governor of Texas): Linares’ conduct towards, ll1lv. 
Alburquerque, Duque de (viceroy of New Spain): Report, 1-31. 
Alealdes: Mayores, 41r, 123r, 295r; ordinarios, 47r. 
Army: Milicians of Mexico, 63v, 144r; palace guard, 17; urban companies, 18. 
Azogues: Independent of Viceroy, 28. 
Baratillo: 44r, 131v. 
Barlovento: Assistance to the presidios of, 58r; fleet, 21, 59r, 95r, 394r. 
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Bankers: 56v. 

California (Lower). See Indians. 

Campeche: Ships careened at, 23; information concerning, 82r, 406r, 

Carolina: Impossibility of dislodging the English from, 25. 

Casa Fuerte, Marqués de: Viceroy of New Spain, 270r. 

Castro y Figueroa Salazar, Pedro de (Duque de la Conquista and viceroy of 
New Spain): Report, 371r-412v. 

Chapultepec: Aquaduct of, 130r. 

Clergy: Archbishop and bishops, 517; chapter of Mexico, 12; controversies, 73, 
274v; election of prelates, 15; laxity of clergy and remedies, 25, 47v, 136v, 
139v; new bishoprics, 275r. See also Inquisition; Instruction; and Missions. 

Coahuila: Casa of payment for the presidios internos, 25. 

Consulado: 52v, 123v. 

Corregidor: 128r, 

Crimes: Brigandage, laziness, monopolies, thefts, 45v, 148v; frauds in prohibited 
liquors, 40r. See also Sala del crimen. 

Cuba: Assistance given to the presidio of, 58v. 

Cumana: Assistance given to the presidio of, 58v. 

Durango: Information concerning, 116v. 

Education: Institutions for, 52v. 

El Parral: Capital of Nueva Vizcaya, 112v. 

Ensefiada Mexicana: Information concerning, 77v. 

Fleet. See Barlovento; and Philippine Islands. 

Florida: Assistance given to the presidios of, 58v; designs of the English on, 
402v; precarious situation of the Spanish in, and causes thereof, 402v; presidio 
de Sta Maria de Galve, 24; St. Augustine, 25. See also Pensacola. 

Guadalajara: Information concerning, 104v. 

Guatemala: Information concerning, 120r. 

Guerra. See War. 

Havana: Assistance given to the presidios of, 58r. 

Hospitals: 150v, 

Indians: Description of, 68v, 134r; Indian wars and prohibition of offensive 
war with, 25; defensive wars with, 113r; necessity of, for New Spain, 67v; 
revolts of, in Sonora and Lower California, 387r, 390v; treatment of, 6; their 
oppression by officials, 71r; results of oppression, 68r. 

Inquisition: 50r, 142v. 

Jesuits: Author of the anonymous document ‘‘Misionero de las Indias’’, 116v, 
254r-269v. 

Junta General: Defects of, 61v. 

La Pefiuela, Marqués de: Controversy with Otero Bermudes and Mogollan, 118r. 

Linares, Duque de: Viceroy of New Spain, 1; activities, 62r-63r, 110r-112r; 
order the composition of the anonymous document ‘‘Misionero de las Indias’’, 
116v, 254r-269v; report to Marqués de Valero, 34r-75r, 205r-248v; author of 
anonymous documents, 77-203, 205-251; signature, 75r. 

Liquors: Fraud in prohibited, 40. See also Pulque. 

Los Angeles. See Puebla. 

Maize: 43r, 130v. 
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Mapimi: Activities of Linares in, 63r. 

Mexico (country). See New Spain. 

Mexico City: Casa of, 27; chapter of, 12; building of royal palace, 7; censes 
and revenues paid by, 129v; floods in, 6; general situation, 120r; government, 
41v; classes in population, 122v; vices and qualities, 148v; concern of mer- 
chants, 297r; religious situation, 136r. 

Mines: Difficulties in the mining district of Potosi, 56v; offices of the viceroy 
regarding, 28; condition, 107r, 408r. See also Azogues. 

Missions: And missionaries, 116v; qualities necessary for the true missionary 
according to the spirit of St. Francis Xavier, 254r; in the North, 276v; 
along the Rios del Norte, 63r; in Texas, 277v. 

Mogollan: Controversy with Marqués de la Pefiuela and Otero Bermudes, 118r. 

New Mexico: Dominios of, 117r; presidios of, 278r; casas of payment for presi- 
dios of, 25. 

New Spain: Classes of people, 4, 44r; fertility, 133r; harm done by war, 5; 
vices of population, 4, 36v, 45v. See also Army; Fleet; Mexico; Patronato 
Real; Political Government; and Real Hacienda. 

Nueva Vizcaya: Presidios of, 278r; casas of payment for presidios, 25. See also 
El Parral. 

Nuevo Reyno de Leon: Casas for payment for presidios of, 25; activities of 
Linares in, 63r; information concerning, 119r. , 

Oaxaca: Information concerning, 119r. 

Officials: Untrustworthiness, 69v. See also Alcaldes; Corregidores; Political 
government; and Real Hacienda. 

Otero Bermudes, Pedro: Controversy with Marqués de Pefiuela and Mogollan, 
118r, 

Patronato Real: 12, 47r, 273v. 

Pensacola: Assistance given to the presidio of, 58v; importance of the presidio 
of, 400v; utility of the Barlovento Fleet regarding, 97v. 

Philippine Islands: Naos (ships) of, 8, 59v; trade with, 9, 59v, 298r. 

Political Government: 3, 36v-47r, 289v; charges of governor, 290r; qualities 
required by those who are appointed to the government of New Spain, 248v. 

Presidios: Assistance given to, 25; casas of payment for, 25; abuses in payment 
of salaries, 60r; internos (number, garrison, utility), 26, 60r, 107v, 386r; 
of Nueva Vizcaya and New Mexico, 278r. 

Puebla de los Angeles: Information concerning, 100v. 

Puerto Rico: Assistance given to the presidios of, 58v. 

Pulque: Frauds regarding, 40r. 

Queretaro: Information concerning, 104r. 

Real Acuerdo: 121v. 

Real de los Asientos: Activities of Linares in, 62v. 

Real Hacienda: 27, 54v; juntas of, 28; officials of, 28; precarious situation, 
152v-200r; situation and administration in various branches, 283v, 377r. 
Religion: General condition, 274r, 385v. See also Clergy; Missions; and Patronato 

Real. 

Rios del Norte: Missions between, 63r. 

Sala del crimen: 38, 124v. See also Crimes. 
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Salazar. See Castro y Figueroa Salazar. 

Salazar y Castro, Luis de (comendador of order of Calatrava): Author of an 
informe concerning the Council of Castille, 302r. 

San Domingo: Assistance given to the presidio of, 58v. 

San Juan de Ulua: Assistance given to the presidio of, 58v; fortress of, 19, 393v: 
information concerning, 83v. 

San Luis de Potosi: Difficulties with the population, 29. 

Santa Maria de Galve. See Florida. 

Sierra Gorda: Linares’s activities in, 63r. 

Sonora. See Indians. 

St. Augustine. See Florida. 

Texas: Linares’s activities in, 63r, 110v; missions in, 277v. See also Alarcan. 

Trade: Concern of merchants in Mexico, 297r; situation, 408r. See also Baratillo; 
Philippine Islands; and Xalapa. 

Tribunal de Cuentas: 28, 63v, 152v, 381v. 

Valero, Marqués de, 34: report, 270r-299v; signature, 299v. 

Vera Cruz: Assistance given to, 58v; force and fortification, 19, 392r; journey 
of Viceroy Castro y Figueroa from, to Mexico, 371v; untrustworthiness of 
the officials of, 86r, 281v. 

Viceroy: Duties, 1, 272v; duties toward the officials, 71r; government of Mexico, 
41v; superintendent of the mines, except the azogues, 28. 

War: Harm done by, in New Spain, 5. See also Army; Fleet; Florida; Indians; 
and Presidios. 

Xalapa: Information concerning, 99r; market, 297v. 

Zacatecas: Information concerning, 106r. 


DAMIAN VAN DEN Eywoe, O.F.M. 
John Carter Brown Library. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XVI 


ABEROROMBIE, Sir Ralph: Conducts 
Eng. exped., 257. 

Aberdeen, Lord: Activities, 341, 346; let- 
ters to, cited, 342 n, 343 n. 

Abolition: Arango y Parrefio opposes, 
470, 541. 

Abuses: In pension system denounced, 
184; com’! in Cuba, 214-19, passim. 
Academia de la Historia (Madrid) ; MSS. 

in, 479 n. 

Academia de la Historia de Cuba: Activ- 
ities, 427. 

Academia de Jurisprudencia de Santa 
Barbara: Arango trained in, 456. 

Academy of Political Science: Member of, 
only eligible to apptmt., 399. 

Acevedo Escobedo, Antonio: Book no- 
ticed, 286. 

Acosta, José de, S. J.: Explains science in 
terms of theology, 157. 

Adams, John Quincy: Instructs Irvine, 
360 n; cited, 360 n, 363 n-364 n; letters 
to, pub. in this REVIEW, 363-373; re- 
ports and letters to, cited, 30, 39. 

Affonso V. (Port. king): Rejects Tos- 
eanelli’s project, 320; gives island to 
brother, 323. 

Affonso (Port. Prince): Isabel, widow of, 
326 n; death, 326 n. 

Africa: Prince Henry directs explorations 
along, 320; Gama reaches, 331; Dias 
coasts, 331; birds seen flying toward, 
332; Cabral’s voy. simplifies rounding 
of, 311; Cabral avoids, 332-333. Sarmi- 
ento in North Africa, 191; Cabral’s 
ships meet in East Africa, 337 n; Maj. 
Sparkes sees service in South Africa, 
340. 

Agents: U. S. sent to Cent. Amer., 348; 
Span. Amer., in U. S., 348-9; Irvine 
app. to Ven., 360; Arango acts as, for 
ayuntamiento, 456. 


Agramonte, Roberto: Book reviewed and 
noticed, 69-71, 119, 

Agriculture: Arango promotes, 453, 457, 
476-7; methods studied, 465; Cuba ig- 
norant of scientific, 467; ideas rdg., 467 
ff.; cédula aids, 472. 

Aguaje Antén (natural tank): Location, 
88. 

Aguirre Ach4, José: Book noticed, 283. 

Aiton, Arthur S.: Activities, 94, 408. 

Alarcén, Diaz ordered to con- 
tact, 87; he finds note buried by, 88. 

Alareén, Martin de (governor of Texas): 
Events during! his régime, 171. 

Alba, Pedro de: Cited, 505 n. 

Alcala Galiano, Antonio: Writes on Span. 
culture, 511 n. 

Alcohol: Uruguayan tax on, 177, 181. 

Aldana, Lorenzo de (Span. conquista- 
dor): Activities, 99. 

Alessio Robles, Vito: Book noticed, 124. 

Alexander, H. B.: Member of com., 398. 

Alexander, Mr.: Landgrant to, in Mos- 
quito, 342. 

Alfonso, Julian: Activities, 540. 

Alguns Documentos: Cited, 315 n, 321 n, 
322 n, 323, 325 n, 328 n, 329 n, 333 n, 
334 n, 336 n. 

Allen, Gardner W.: Cited, 362 n. 

Allen, Leman (U. 8. min. to Chile): Let- 
ters cited, 32 n. 

Allen, Merritt P.: Book noticed, 420. 

Allies: Span. and Eng., 250-7. 

Almeida, Fortunato de: Cited, 326 n. 

Almeida, Josias de: Book noticed, 555. 

Almeida Prado, A. F. de: Book noticed, 
555. 

Altamira, Rafael: 
cited, 493 n. 

Alva Ixtlilxuchitl, Fernando de: Cited, 
511 n. 


Book noticed, 275; 


Alvares Cabral, Pedro (Port. explorer): 


Importance of voy., 311; may have 
known of Brazil, 312; point of de- 
parture, 312, 327; Gama prepares sug- 


gestions for, 328; ships and crews, 329, 
329 n, 330; exped. com’l, 330; departs 
from route of predecessors, 332; his 
route conjectured, 332 n; loses ship, 
332, 333; discovers Brazil, 332; his 
landfall there, 335, 335 n; leaves Bra- 
zil, 336; announces discovery, 337; 
Span. sight Brazil before him, 337; 
described and characterized, 327-8. 


ii ; INDEX 


toward Nicaragua Canal, 27; people of, 
participate in symposium, 27-8; survey 
causes opposition in, 28 n; personal 
loyalty a factor in, 47-8. Cultural life 
unknown, 149; influence of various 
scholars in, 151; minutes on confer- 
ence rdg., 249-50; remains Amer. and 
republican, 262. Palmerston’s atti- 
tude toward U. S. policy in, 350; first 
lecturer on diplomatic history of, 391- 
402; Ger. literature rdg., 410-13; bibl. 
notes rdg., 414-18; librarians’ interest 
in, increases, 402; Ger. hist. activities 


— 


Alvarez, Dr. Emilio: Book noticed, 417. 
Amazonas: Included in N. Peru, 40. 
America: Possible pre-Columbian discov- 


in, 545-6; list of govt. pubs. rdg., 132- 
48, 294-310, 439-446. 
America, Latin: European intervention 


eries, 313, 323; result of discovery, 149 
Port. do not confuse Asia with, 320, 
326; birds seen flying away from, 332; 
Spain’s work in defended, 492-3. Re- 
search possibilities relative to Spain, 
in, 149-61; history of, needed, 150; 
opening of, stimulates Europe, 150; 
old systems of tho’t bro’t to, 150; first 
astronomical observatory in, 158; 
Garcia Moreno fears for, 258. 

America, Central: Disapproves canal 
treaty, 8; grant of naval station op- 
posed in, 11 n; Nicaragua canal will 
stabilize, 26; advantage of new canal 
for, 26-7. Palmerston knows little 
of, 339; Grey opposes Brit. exten- 
sion in, 339; Palmerston’s policy rdg. 
(1846-8), 339-59; he thinks conquest 
by U. S. likely, 347; Chatfield plans 
naval base in, 347; Brit. claim against, 
351; P. underestimates U. 8. interest 
in, 356; agreement with New Granada, 
344; Confed. dissolved (1839), 345; 
P. favors reunion, 351; no state in has 
good title to Mosquito, 346; Monroe 
Doctrine in, 355; U. 8S. responsible in, 
357, Medical bibliography of, 157 n. 

America, Hispanic: Distrust of U. S. in, 
4; U. S. seeks naval base in, 5; U. 8. 
disregards right of, 12-13; attitude 


in, 400. 


America, North (Anglo-America): Vil- 


lages in, standardized, 198-9; descrip- 
tion, 207, 208, 209; Sarmiento de- 
scribes religion in, 209-10; needs Span. 
agt. in Cuba, 216; the leyenda negra in, 
498-9, 


America, South: Apparent proof of Port. 


discovery before 1492, 313, 338; 
Pacheco’s voy. along, 325-6; he writes 
of, 325-6, 338; Cabral’s voy. gives 
Port. foothold in, 311. Santa Cruz’s 
place in, 29; Bolivia’s army best in, 
34; balance of power disturbed in, 41; 
Peru-Bolivian last confed. in, 47. 
Sarmiento founds first normal school 
in, 190; Bolivar talks on attitude to- 
ward, in Europe, 364; Garcia Moreno 
fears for, 258; Peru seeks to unite, 
259; Fr. fleet on west coast of, 261; 
Juan and Ulloa gather information on, 
485; course on, 400. ‘ 


America, Spanish: Elements necessary to 


understand, 150-1; tho’t in, during 
colonial period, 150; historians must 
understand colonial period, 153; evo- 
lution of science in, 157-9; medical 
history of, largely unexploited, 157; 
public health propaganda in, 157; 


scientific exped. in, 159; evolution of 
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botany in, 159-60; university in, 160-1. 
Tries to claim Mosquito, 344. Juntas 
formed in, 460; chaos in, 462; sale for 
Ulloa’s works in, 500; reforms needed 
in, 510. 

American Anthropological Ass’n: Hodge, 
a founder of, 398, 

American Ass’n of University Women: 
Issues syllabus, 126. 

American Engineering Council: Endorses 
Edge’s resolution, 17. 
American Historical Ass’n: Request made 
of, 249-50. 
American Library Ass’n: Interested in 
Hisp. Amer., 402-9; awards fellowship, 
406-7. 

Americans: Biographies of, needed, 152. 

Americans, North: Careful of appearance, 
195; eating habits, 196, 197, 198. 

Amunf4tegui, Miguel Luis: Sees possibil- 
ity for research, 160. 

Amunategui Solar, Domingo: Book no- 
ticed, 418. 

Ancona, Eligio: Cited, 505 n. 

Andrade, Coello, Alejandro: Book no- 
ticed, 119. 

Andreu, Joaquin: Activities, 540. 

Angostura: Ven. cong. convoked at, 367 n, 
369-72. 

Animals: Various mentioned, 163, 166-7, 
199, 201, 206, 255. 

Annexation: Of Yucatan to U. S., pro- 
posed, 348-9. 

Annual Rep’t of the Gov. of Panama 
Canal: Cited, 22 n, 23 n, 24 n. 

Annual Rep’t of the Pres. of Columbia 
Coll. ; Cited, 399 n. 

Ants: Damage caused by, 272. 

Anzana Paz, Franklin: Book noticed, 549. 

Apoplexy: Casa-Montalvo suffers, 465. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas: Influences Hisp. 
colonial mentality, 151. 

Aranda, Conde de: Arango compared to, 
452. 

Arango y Parrefio, Francisco: Biography, 
451-78; economic ideals, 453-4; various 


activities, 455-6, 471-2, 541; his educa- 
tion, 456; posts held by, 458-60, 466, 
468, 469-70, 472, 474, 474 n; declines 
title of nobility, 460; loyal to Sp., 460- 
2; aids Sp. against Fr., 461, 461 n; es- 
tabl. school 461 n, 464 n; aids Cuba, 
465; delegated to study agric. meth- 
ods, 465; reports on this, 465-6; decries 
slave insurrection, 468; opposes emanci- 
pation, 469-70; his ideas on slavery, 
470-1; Las Casas opposes, 469; opposes 
tobacco monopoly, 473-4; his economic 
doctrines, 474-8; proposes industrial re- 
forms, 476-7; ill, 466; characterized, 
451, 452, 454, 455, 474; receives many 
honors, 462; importance of writings, 
453; his correspondence, 478 n; cited, 
452, 452 n, 454, 454 n, 460, 460 n, 462, 
462 n, 463, 464, 464 n, 466, 467, 467 n, 
468-9, 469 n, 470-1, 472, 473 n, 474 n, 
475, 475 n, 476 n. 

Araujo, (pres. of Quito audien- 
cia): Ulloa quarrels with, 482. 

Araujo Carsto, Dr.: Book noticed, 109, 
555. 

Aranjuez, Sp.: Bute in, 254. 

Arbitration: Proposed betw. U. 8S. and 
Gr. Brit., 350. 

Areaya, Pedro Manuel: Book reviewed, 
64-6, 

Architecture: Sarmiento notes in U. S., 
198-200. 

Archives: Importance of Hispanic, 155. 
Various mentioned—Dominican, 93-4; 
Mex., 161; Span., 165 n, 451, 474 n, 
479 n, 480 n, 486 n, 487 n, 489 n, 495 n; 
Brit., 250 n, 252 n, 253 n, 254 n, 255 n, 
256 n, 260 n, 340 n, 354 n, 491 n; Port. 
313; U. 8. 361, 361 n; Cuban, 538 n; 
Braz., 550; Uruguayan, 562. 

Arcos, Santiago: Sarmiento plans voy. 
with, 191; found in Pittsburgh, 192; 
activities, 206. 

Arequipa, Peru: Salaverry tried at, 39; 
delegate from, 40; many MSS. in, 154. 
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Argentina: Opposes Peru-Bolivian Con- 
fed., 41; severs diplomatic relations 
with those countries, 44; Sarmiento 
flees from, 190; important ed’l legisl’n 
in, 548; newspapers in, 104-5. 

Arguedas, Alcides: Cited, 30-1, 31 n, 34 
n, 35 n, 36 n, 40 n, 41 n. 

Arias, Augusto: Book noticed, 119. 

Arizona: Archaeological exped. to, 398. 

Armero, Cristébal: Cited, 33 n. 

Arouin, Benjamin: Book noticed, 419. 

Arricivita, Fray Juan Domingo: Cited, 
162 n. 

Art: In Washington, 204-5; lacking in 
U. 8., 211. 

Arteta, Juan: Cited, 492 n. 

Artigas, Miguel: Edits new series, 111-12. 

Asia: Port. do not confuse Amer. with, 
320, 326; Port. reach by eastern route, 
338. 

Asylums: Cath., in Cincinnati, 206. 

Atahualpa (Inca): Activities, 102. 

Ataide, Pero D’: Commands one of Ca- 
bral’s ships, 328 n. 

Ataide, Vasco D’: Commands one of 
Cabral’s ships, 328 n; his ship lost, 333. 

Auctions: Authorized for Cuba, 457. 

Ayacucho, Peru: Govt. official murdered 
at, 35-6; Salaverry in battle of, 37; 
delegate from, 40. 

Ayala Collection: Cited, 480 n, 491 n. 

Azangaro (dist.): Santa Cruz’s father 
It. gov. of, 29. 

Azevedo Basto, Rafael Eduardo de: 
Edits Pacheo’s book, 325 n. 


Bascock, Charles: Activities, 408. 

Bae (Baac; vill. in Arizona): Meaning, 
91; locacion, 92; how location discov- 
ered, 92. See also San Xavier del Bac. 

Bache, Richard: Cited, 362 n. 

Bailey, Thomas A.: Article, 2-28; cited, 
23 n. 

Baker, R. 8.: Cited, 4 n. 

Balbuena, Bernardo de: Cited, 154. 


Baldaque da Silva, A.: Cited, 333 n. 

Baldivieso, Luis Salmén: Book noticed, 
107. 

Baltimore, Md.: Sarmiento plans voy. to, 
191; Irvine from, 360. 

Ballesteros y Beretta, Prof. Antonio 
(Span. hist.): Suggests new ed. of 
Ulloa, 479; activities, 544; cited, 511. 

Bank: State Insurance, in Uruguay, 177. 

Bankers: Claims jeopardized, 3; negoti- 
ate with Nicaragua, 3 n; profit from 
eanal treaty, 11. 

Baptism: Death attributed to, 272. 

Baquero, Fr. Antonio: Report, cited, 
495 n. 

Barbagelata, Hugo D.: Book reviewed, 
529-31. 

Barbour, Ruth: Cited, 269. 

Barcelona, Sp.: Arango disputes with 
agt. of, 457. 

Barén Castro, Rodolfo: Cited, 503 n. 

Barr, Glen: Book noticed, 284-5. 

Barreda y Laos, Felipe: Cited, 151, 160. 

Barros, Joao de: Source for Cabral’s voy., 
329, 329 n; cited, 330 n, 331, 331 n. 

Barroso, Gustavo: Book noticed, 119. 

Barry, David: Literary activities, 500 ff., 
507 ff. 

Bartolache, José Ignacio: Characterized, 
158. 

Batalha-Reis, Jayme: Cited, 313 n, 315 n, 
323' n. 

Batlle y Ordofiez, José: His plan for Uru- 
guay, 173; sends bill to legisl. (1914), 
174; party, caters to labor vote, 181. 

Battles: Various mentioned, 30, 364. 

Baudin, Louis: Cited, 495 n. 

Bayle, Constantino, 8. J.: Books reviewed 
and noticed, 228-9, 391-4, 429-30, 547; 
cited, 104. | y 

Bayonne, Fr.: Cortes held at, 504 n. 

Bays and Gulfs: Various mentioned— 
Baia Cabralia, 335; California, 86, 87; 
Fonseca, 5, 11, 11 n, 351; Lavaca, 163; 
Magdalena, 7 n. 

Beaglehole, J. C.: Book reviewed, 84-5. 
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Beals, Carlton: Book noticed, 420-21; 
cited, 28 n. 

Beans: Study of, in Cuba, urged, 477. 

Behaim, Martin: Joao knights, 322; cited, 
321, 

Beira (Port. prov.) : Native of, 316. 

Beirfio, Caetano: Book noticed, 109. 

Belin Sarmiento, Augusto (grandson of 
Domingo): Activities, 190 n. 

Belize (Brit. col. in Cent. Amer., now Brit. 
Honduras): Walker sec’y of, 341; re- 
ported that Ind. supplied with arms 
from, 349. 

Bellegarde, Danté: Activities, 114-15. 

Bello, Andrés: Works republished, 112; 
his literary qualities, 155. 

Beltrén, Prof. Juan G.: Book noticed, 
553, 

Bender, Wilbur: Thanked, 479 n. 

Benites, Manuel: Cited, 472 n. 

Bennett, Wendell C.: Book noticed, 276. 

Berg, Henry van den: Book noticed, 
561-2. 

Beristain de Souza, Rev. José Mariano: 
Favors royalist cause, 506; criticises 
Casas, 506 n; cited, 507, 507 n. 

Bermfidez, Manuel: Named pres. of Peru, 
36; election illegal, 38; does not ac- 
knowledge Bolivar’s nomination, 367; 
Bolivar confers with, 367 n. 

Bertrand, J. J.-A.: Cited, 491 n. 

Bevilaqua, Clovis (Braz. author on in- 
tern law): Biography written, 551. 

Bezerra, Dr. Alcides: Activities, 550. 

Bianco, Andrea; His map (1448), 313, 
338. 

Bibliographical Section (articles, lists, 
and notes) : 96-148, 275-93, 410-46, 544- 
607. 

Bilbao, Manuel: Cited, 37 n, 38 n, 39 n. 

Birds: Ruiz Blanco describes, 273; Fr. 
capture, 162; Cabral sights, 334. . 

‘Black, (Memb. of cong.): Let- 
ter to, cited, 17 n. 
Blair and Robertson: Cited, 488 n. 


Blanco, Gen. Pedro: Usurps pres. of 
Bolivia, 33; killed 33-4. 

Blanco, Tom&s: Book reviewed, 241-2; 
cited, 150. 

Blanco Encalada, Manuel (Chil. admin- 
istrator): Captured 45; not authorized 
to act as plenipotentiary, 46. 

Blanco White, Joseph: Activities, 511 n. 

Blockade: U. 8. ship seized for breach of, 
360. 

Blondel, (Fr. mil. official): 
Attacks Span., 163. : 

Bluefields: Residence of Mosquito king, 
341; the Shepherds hope to profit 
Christie in, 353. 

Boas, Franz: Member of com., 398. 

Boea del Toro, Cent. Amer.: Good harbor, 
341; the Shepherds interested in, 343; 
from, 343, flag flown in, 348; brit. 
naval base at, favored, 351. 

Bogot&, Col.: Reformers in, 152; first ob- 
servatory in Amer., in, 158; Sarmiento 
plans voy. to, 191. 

Bolivar, Simén: Achievements, 29; pro- 
motes Santa Cruz, 30; recognizes lat- 
ter’s admin. capacity, 32; elected pres. 
for life, 33 n; few U. S. citizens talk 
with, 361-3; attitude toward Irvine’s 
apptmt., 361 n; on Boyacd exped., 362 
n; relation of Harrison with, 363 n; 
criticises U. S., 365; proclamation by, 
367, 367 n; renounces civil power, 368; 
opens cong. of Angostura, 370; re- 
fuses civil apptmts., 371; criticises 
cruelty of Span., 503; Irvine’s repts. 
on, 360-73; Irvine describes, 361, 364; 
ambitious, 365, 372; Santa Cruz com- 
pared to, 29; letters to and by, cited, 
31 n, 32 n, 33 n, 503-4; his opinion of 
Casas, 504; new society commemorates, 
104. 

Bolivia: Condition (1829), 34; army in, 
reorganized, 34; Sucre resigns pres. of, 
33; Santa Cruz elected pres. of, 33; 
confed. with Peru, promoted, 35; pro- 


vi 
jected com’! alliance unjust to, 35; 
granted power to intervene in Peru, 38; 
remains intact, 39; Chile fears attacks 
from, 42-3; Chile declares war on, 44; 
Santa Cruz represents as min., 47; 
books from, noticed, 121-2. 

Bolivians: Flee to Tarma Valley, 46. 

Bolton, Herbert E.: Holds coastwise route 
of Diaz, 87; agrees with location of 
Bac, 93; member of com’n, 398; ac- 
tivities, 406, 430-1, 537; note by, 398- 
9; book noticed, 275. 

Bonaine, : Bolivar leaves, 367 n. 

Bonard, Pierre: Cited, 504 n. 

Bonham, Milledge L., Jr.: Book review, 
60-3. 

Bonney, Catherine V. R.: Cited, 362 n. 

Bonnot de Condillac, Etienne: Has influ- 
ence in Span. Amer., 160. 

Book Reviews: 49-85, 220-39, 374-97, 
515-35, 

Books: Loaned to Sarmiento, 
Arango gives, to lib’y, 461 n. 
Borah, Sen. William Edgar: Denounces 
canal treaty, 7; letter to, cited, 7 n, 

8 n. 

Boston, Mass.: Sarmiento visits and de- 
scribes, 191, 200, 202; Hudson artery 
to, 193. 

Botany: Evolution in Span. Amer., 159- 
60. 

Bouchet, Jean: Cited, 494 n. 

Boundaries: Of Ecuador and Peru, 257; 
of Mosquito, as laid down by Palmer- 
ston, 341; as suggested, 345; as drawn, 
348. 

Brackenridge, Henry Marie: Cited, 360 n. 

Bradford, William: Cited, 499 n. 

Brazil: Discovery—accidental or inten- 
tional, 311-38; way station to India, 
311; possibly shown on portulan 
(1448), 313, 338; perhaps Brazil a col. 
before 1492, 313-14; probably pre-Colum- 
bian knowledge of, 323; early Port. voy. 
to, 315, 316, 327, 337; Pacheco’s voy. 


192; 
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credited in, 327; Cabral reaches (1500), 
312, 335; his voy. concerned with, 329; 
possible to reconstruct his route, 330; 
some believe Cabral’s discovery acci- 
dental, 332; not accidental, 333; effect 
of winds near, 334; Cabral sails to- 
ward, 334; length of his voy. to, 334 
n; named Vera Cruz, 335; discovery 
announced by Cabral, 337; Port. owner- 
ship establ., 338; early importance, 
336. Products, 475; competes with Cuba, 
476; has freedom of com., 475; Fr. 
hopes to develop state like, 261. Ger. 
writers in, 545-6; books of, noticed, 
549-57. 

Brevisima Relacién: Considerations on, 
486-514, 

Bricefio Méndez, Pedro: Book noticed, 
122. 

Brion, ‘‘Adm.’’: Seizes U. 8. ships, 360; 
orders Bolivar to return to South 
Amer., 367 n. 

British: Complain of Garcia, 251; Nica- 
raguan attitude toward, 352. See also 
England; English; and Great Britain. 

Brit. and For. State Papers: Cited, 39 n, 
40 n, 41 n, 42 n, 44 n, 45 n, 46 n, 47 n. 

Brookhart, Sen.: Introduces canal bill, 
17 n. 

Brooks, Philip C.: Book review, 83-4. 

Broucela, Port.: Ramalho native of, 316. 

Bryan, William Jennings: Supports Cha- 
morro-Weitzel treaty, 4; letters to and 
by, cited, 4n, 5n, 9, 11. 

Bryce, (U. 8. lawyer): Buys 
Shepherd claim, 344. 

Bucher, Rev. Mark, O. F. M.: Note on 
mission, 91-3. 

Buchanan, James: Desires neutrality rdg. 
Panama, 356; cited, 356 n. 

Buckley, Eleanor Claire: 
164 n. 

Buell, Raymond Leslie: Book reviewed, 
519-24, 
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- Bueno, Padre Fray Ramén: Book noticed, 
563. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Prov. cong. in, 
42; Henriquez preaches revolt in, 155; 
Bolivar comments on news from, 372-3; 
consulado created in (1794), 472. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Sarmiento visits and de- 
scribes, 191, 200-1; Hudson, artery to, 
193; distance from Albany, 193. 

Buffaloes: At Niagara Falls, 201. 

Bulls: Papal, cited, 324. 

Bulnes, Manuel: Invades and retreats 
from Peru, 46-7. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry: Sent to U. S. as min., 
351, 356. ; 

Burgess, Prof. John: Teaches De Leon, 
399; cited, 399, 399 n. 

Burgos, Sp.: Book pub. in, 270. 

Burke, Edmund: Arango influenced by, 
543; cited, 490, 490 n. 

Burke, Sir William: Cited, 510 n. 

Bute, Lord: Becomes ambas. to Sp., 253; 
confers with Godoy, 254; letters to and 
by, cited 250 n, 253, 253 n, 254 n, 255 
n, 257. 


Capaba Dancourt, Octavio: Book no- 
ticed, 562. 

Cabot, John: Pacheco knows of, 326. 

Cabral de Norofia, Miguel:Sermon, cited, 
487 n. 

Cabrera, Monsefior Pablo: Note rdg., 104. 

Cabrera de Hevares, Miguel: Cited 501 n. 

Cabrera Lozada, Victor: Book noticed, 
562-3. 

Cadiz, Dr.: 
cited, 368. 

Cadiz, Sp.: Arango disputes with agt. of, 
457. 

Cagigal, José Maria de: Activities, 539- 
40. 

Cajori, Florian.: Cited, 482 nu. 

Calancha, Antonio de: Analysis of works 
needed, 151; information on, needed, 
153. 


Irvine characterizes, 367; 
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Caldas, Francisco José: Characterized, 
158; life studied, 159. 

Caldera R., Rafael: Book noticed, 112. 

Calderén, Antonio: His memory, 152. 

Calendars: Of Span. docs. in John Car- 
ter Brown Library, 564-607. 

Cali: Valleys in, well settled, 98. 

Calicut, Malabar Coast: Cabral’s destina- 
tion, 312 n. 

Callao, Peru: Troops in, aid Gamarra, 
36; Freire sails from, 42; Chile seizes 
ships in, 43. 

Calleott, W. H.: Book review, 57-9, 518-9. 

Calmon, Pedro: Books noticed, 553-4. 

Calvo, Martin: Arango investigates obra 
pia of, 459. 

Cameron, Anne: Book noticed, 287, 422. 

Camina, Vaz de: Letter, cited, 549. 

Campomanes, Arango com- 
pared to, 452. 

Canada: Ships via Hudson, 193; relation 
to Gt. Brit., 258. 

Canada Tirrey, Marqués de la: Activities, 
540. 

Canadians: Plan ry. in Nicaragua, 6. 

Canals, See Nicaragua Canal; and Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Canbarro Reichardt, H.: Book noticed, 
109-10. 

Candido, Zeferino: Cited, 331 n, 332 n. 

Canga Argiielles, : Proposes 
emancipation, 469. 

Cannibalism: Pop. decreased by, 99. 

Canning, George: Paimerston, a disciple 
of, 354;. Bolivar awaits despatches 
from, 362 n. 

Cafiongo, Conde de: Activities, 539. 

Cio, Diogo (Port. navigator): In Joao’s 
service, 319. 

Cap: Given to Cabral, 330-1. 

Capes: Various named—Boa Esperanca 
(Good Hope), 313, 320, 328, 331, 333, 
337; Honduras, 341, 342, 345; Gracias 
4 Dios, 342; Verde, 313. 

Capistrano de Abreu J.: Cited, 329 n. 
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Capitulations: Granted by Joao IL., 322. 

Caracas, Ven.: Reformers in, 152-3; mod- 
ern medical school in, 157; Bolivar 
nominated in, 367; consulado created 
in (1793), 472 n. 

Carbia, R6émulo D.: Cited, 491 n. 

Carbonell, Dr. Diego: Book noticed, 417- 
18. 

Carbonero y Sol, Leén: Cited, 487 n. 

Cfrcano, Miguel Angel (Arg. deputy): 
Activities, 105-6. 

C&rdenas, Juan: Medical theories of, 157, 
158. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington: 
Pubs. of, 285-6. 

Carrapa (Valleys): Well settled, 98. 

Carrillo y Arango, Anastasio: Cited, 456 
n, 461 n, 462 n. 

Cartagena, Colombia: Importance of ar- 
chives in, 155. 

Carter, Thomas: Letter by, cited, 255-6. 

Carvajal, (Ecuadorean offi- 
cial): Hassaurek warns, 259; letter by, 
cited, 259-60. 

Casa de Contratacién (Sp.): Activities, 
486. 

Casa-Montalvo, Count de (Cuban 
planter): Activities, 455, 465; death, 
465. 

Casas, Bartolomé de las: Span. sensitive 
about, 486; controversy over, 486 ff., 
writes freely, 487 n; supporters, 488; 
his influence on later writers, 494, 495 
n, 496, 497, 499, 511 n; his Brevistma 
Relacién, 486, 487, 488, 501 ff.; al- 
leged not to be its author, 512; this 
proven false, 513; Raleigh criticises, 
498; Span. slow in publishing his 
books, 502, 502 n, 503 n; Bolfvar’s at- 
titude toward, 504; statue suggested 
for, in Panama, 504; many revere, 504, 
504 n; works analysed, 508-9; not re- 
sponsible for Negro slavery in Amer., 
508 n-509 n; criticises Span. in Amer., 
514 n; judged at own valuation, 150; 
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cited, 313, 313 n, 319 n, 323, 323 n, 
324, 

Castafieda, Carlos Eduardo: Transl. re- 
viewed, 229-32. 

Castafieda, Pedro: Cited, 90. 

Castanheda, Fernio Lopes de. See Lopes 
de Castanheda, Fernao. 

Castellano Garcia, Gerardo: Book noticed, 
557. 

Castell6n, Sefior: Heads Nicaragua fac- 
tion (1848); 352; his troops inferior, 
352-3. 

Castile: People of confuse Asia and 
Amer., 320. 

Castilhos Goyocochea, Sefior: Book no- 
ticed, 108. 

Castro, Ferreira de: Book noticed, 423. 

Catalogue of California University: 
Cited, 402 n. 

Cataloguing: Suggestions for uniform 
method, 264-5. 

Catholic Kings: Letter to Columbus, 
cited, 324. 

Cattle: Aguayo defends his own, 166-7; 
seized in St. Domingue, 255; raising, 
study proposed, 477. 

Caulin, Antonio: Cited, 270. 

Céliz, Fray Francisco: Book reviewed, 
77-9. 

Celso, Count Affonso: Book noticed, 554. 

Central Amer. Court of Justice: Canal 
case carried to, 12; dissolved (1918), 
12. 

Centro de Estudios Histéricos (Madrid) : 
Activities, 546, 

Cervera y Jiménez, Alfaro: Cited, 481 
n, 492, 511, 

César, Francisco: Conquers prov. of An- 
tioquia, 98. 

Cessions: Span. col. to Fr., 251; of Sto. 
Dom. to Fr., 256, 257; of Ecuadorean 
property to Peru, 257; Ecuador fails 
to ratify, 259; offered to Fr., 261. 

Chabot, Frederick C.: Books noticed, 
127-8; 280-1. 
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_ Chac6én y Calvo, José Maria: Cited, 
514 n, 

Chamorro, Gen. Emiliano (Nicaraguan 
min. to U. 8.): Diplomatic activities, 
4-5; letter to, cited, 5 n, 

Chandler, Charles Lyon: Book review, 
66-8; cited, 362 n. 

Charles III. (king of Sp.): Arango ad- 
dresses, 454; MSS. dedicated to, 480 n; 
prohibits book, 491 n; grants pension, 
492, 

Charles IV. (king of Sp.): Health and 
other activities, 157, 471-2. 

Charles (Prince of Prussia): Plans to 
settle Ger. in Mosquito, 342; letter to, 
cited, 342 n. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier, S. J.: 
Questions veracity of Casas, 497; cited, 
497 n. 

Charnilly, 
Activities, 256 n. 

Chatfield, Frederick (Brit. official): Ac- 
tivities in South Amer., 345; plans buf- 
fer state against U. S., 347; urges 
naval base at Boca del Toro, 351; 
Palmerston rebuffs, 351-2; instruc- 
tions to, 353; cited, 346; letters by and 
to, gited, 341 n, 344 n, 345 n, 346 n, 
347 n, 351 n, 352 n, 353 n. 

Childs, Dr. James B.: Activities, 402. 

Chile: Becomes hostile to Peru, 41; 
ruins Peru-Bolivian Confed., 41; fears 
Bolivian attack, 42-3; war not popu- 
lar in, 45; medical hist. of, almost un- 
known, 157; Sarmiento’s activities in, 
190; commissions him, 190; 8S. plans 
return to, 191. 

Chiriqui Lagoon: Boundary of Mosquito, 
841; grants border, 352; Mosquito 
king set ashore near, 343; the Shep- 
herds hope to profit from, 343. 

Choliéres, Seigneur de: Cited, 494 n. 

Christie, William D. (Brit. agt. in Cent. 
Amer.): Activities, 351, 353, 354; let- 
ters to and by, cited, 341 n, 343 n, 
353, 354, 354 n. 
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Christophorus (Port, lawyer): Defends 
Lopes de Sousa, 314. 

Chuquisaca, Peru: Reformers in, 152. 

Churches: Remains of Kino’s, 92; in 
Cincinnati, 205. 

Cieza de Leén, Pedro: Cited, 96, 96 n, 97, 
98-103, passim. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
205-6. 

Cipriano de Mosquera, Tom4s (head of 
New Granada govt.): Activities, 262. 

Claims: Brit. in Cent. Amer., 347. 

Clarendon, Lord: Letter to, cited, 344 n. 

Clavigero, Francisco Saverio: Defends 
Span. col. regime, 509 n. 

Clay, Henry: Letter to, cited, 31 n, 32 n, 
33 n; rept. to, cited, 362 n. 

Cleveland, Pres. Grover: Award by, 
strengthens Costa Rica, 9 n. 

Cleven, N. Andrew N.: Book reviews,72-5. 

Clouet, Luis de: Makes contract with 
crown, 459 n. 

Coahuila (Mex. state): Aguayo resident 
of, 163; he returns to, 163; gov., 163; 
Aguayo’s force disbanded in 164; hos- 
tile Ind. in, 167. 

Cobden, Richard: Arango compared to, 
451; influences latter, 455. 

Cochabamba: Cong. meets at, 40 n, 44. 

Codes: Drawn for Peru-Bolivian Confed., 
40-1; slave, edited by Arango, 459; 
revision, proposed by, id., 467. 

Coelho, Joao (Port. navigator): Early 
voy. by, 315, 316; death, 315. 

Coelho, Nicoléo (Port. navigator): Com- 
mands one of Cabral’s ships, 328; 
knows route to cape, 333; knows South 
Atlantic, 334. 

Cofitachiqui; Probable location, 448. 

Coffee: Methods of cultivation studied, 
465; obstacles to cultivation in Cuba, 
468; Cuba produces, 475; prices, 476. 

Cole, Fay-Cooper: Member of com’n, 
398. 

Collado, E. G., and 8. G. Hanson: Article, 
173-89. 


Sarmiento describes, 
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Colleccéio de Noticias: Cited, 330 n. 


Colleges, schools, and Universities: Med- 


ical, 156, 157, 160; no. in Span. Amer., 
160; Sarmiento founds first normal 
schools in South Amer., 190; of juris- 
prudence, 205; Arango establ. schools, 
461 n, 464 n. Various named—Califor- 
nia, 409; Candler, 543; Caracas, 161; 
Chicago, 407; Chuquisaca, 160, 161; 
Cincinnati, 205; Clark, 408; Colum- 
bia, 399; Duke, 161; George Washing- 
ton, 543; Harvard, 407, 408, 479 n; 1- 
linois, 408; London, 266-7; Loyola, 
406, 536-7; Mexico, 161; Michigan, 
408; Montevideo, 265; North Caro- 
lina, 409; Oaxaca, 161; Pennsylvania, 
406, 479 n; Piritu, 270; Princeton, 543; 
San Carlos, 160; San Felipe, 160; San 
Fernando, 156, 160; San Marcos, 161; 
Santa Rosa, 160; Santiago, 161; San 
Xavier, 205; Stanford, 408, 409; State 
(Fresno), 338; Texas, 164 n, 165 n, 
172, 408; University College (Lon- 
don),408; Wisconsin, 408; Wofford, 
449; Woodward, 205; Yale, 362 n. 

Collemar Natal e Silva, ————— : Book 
noticed, 556, 

Colombia: Claims islands, 11-12; protests 
to U. 8., 11-12; negotiates treaty with 
Nicaragua, 12 n; payment to, 22; de- 
sires canal, 27; debt to Bolivia, 29. 

Colonia Fernandina de Jagua: Arango 
pres. of junta of, 459; its govt. 459 n. 

Colonies: Spain’s com’l policy in, 213; 
Port. in Brazil before 1492, 313-14; 
prices in Eng. and Fr., 467. 

Colonists: Cuban, suffer from competi- 
tion, 467. 

Columbus, Christopher: Cabral’s voy. sec- 
ond in importance to that of, 311; why 
his quest failed in Port., 320, 321; 
learns of discovery of Flores, 323; sails 
across south Atlantic, 327; error, 338; 
knows of Port, achievements, 338; 
compared to Joao II., 319-20; charac- 
terized, 319-20; letter to, cited, 324, 


Commerce and Trade: Sp. desires monop- 
oly in, 213; difficulties in Cuban, 213- 
19; regulations, 213-19; Ind.-Dutch, 
273; suggestions rdg. Cent. Amer., 340, 
341; Ind. in Mosquito, 342-3; Cuban, 
granted concessions, 457; methods 
studied, 465; backward in Cuba, 467- 
8; legisl. achievement of Arango rdg., 
471-2; reforms in, in Cuba, 472-3; 
Arango’s theory rdg., 474-8. 

Commissions: Port. treaty, 325. 

Communists: In Uruguay, 183-4, 184 n- 
185 n. 

Concepeién, Fr. Antonio de la (mission- 
ary): Activities, 272. 

Concepcién Valdés, Gabriel de la 
(Placido; Negro poet): Executed, 538. 

Concessions: In Bryan-Chamorro treaty, 
5; granted by Joao II., 321; id., by 
Charles IV., 472. 

Conecheso, Prof. Aurelio: Book noticed, 
278. 

Confederation: Santa Cruz and Peru- 
Bolivian, 29-48. 

Congresses: At Cochabamba, 44. 

Consejo Nacional de Veteranos de la In- 
dependencia de Cuba: Activities, 427-8. 

Constitutions: Adopted for Peru-Bo- 
livian Confed., 40-1; proclaimed, 44. 

Consulado: Created in Havana, 471-2. 

Cooley, James: Hostile to Bolivia, 362 n. 

Coolidge, Pres. Calvin: Justifies land- 
ing of marines in Nicaragua, 14; his 
doctrine amplified, 14 n; attitude to- 
ward second canal, 15. 

Corbitt, D. C.: Notes, 537-43. 

Corcoran, Sister Mary Helen Patricia: 
Book noticed, 128. 

Cérdova, Federico. Book review, 226-8. 

Coronado, Francisco: Well known as ex- 
plorer, 86; Diaz leads contingent of his 
forces, 87. 

Correia, Antonio: St. Blanchard sues, 
314. 

Correia, Gaspar: Source for Cabral’s 
voy., 329, 329 n; cited, 331 n. 
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Corrigan, Raymond, S. J.: Activities, 
536. 

Cérte-Real, Gaspar: in Newfoundland, 
338. 

Cortés, Manuel José: Cited, 34 n, 38 n, 
39 n, 45 n. 

Cortés Arteaga, 
viewed, 524-5. 

Cortesio, Jaime: Cited, 324 n. 

Cortez, Hernando: Well known as ex- 
plorer, 86. 

Costa Rica: Boundaries, 9; concerned 
about canal project, 4 n; U. S. prom- 
ises to respect rights, 6; disapproves 
canal treaty, 8, 9, 9 n; makes treaty 
with Nicaragua (1858), 9; demands 
part ownership in canal, 10; attitude 
toward U.S., 10, 27; treaty with U.S., 
analysed, 10; court decision in favor of, 
12; Gamarra exiled to, 38-9; becomes 
separate state, 345; Christie ordered 
to visit, 353; attitude toward Nica- 
ragua, 353; Nicaragua jealous of, 354; 
given right bank of San Juan, 359. 

Cotton: Methods of cultivation, studied, 
465; obstacles to cultivation in Cuba, 
468; Cuba produces, 475; study of, 
in Cuba, urged, 477. 

Coulter, Edith M.; and Melanie Garsten- 
feld: Book reviewed, 238-40. 

Councils: Cabral holds, 335. Named— 
Indies, 165 n, 166, 271, 459, 472, 484, 
486 n; Estado, 459. 

Cox, Isaac J.: Cited, 14 n. 

Crack of Doom: Noticed, 422. 

Craige, John H.: Book noticed, 110-11. 

Craine, E. J.: Book noticed, 419-20. 

- Crampjton, (Brit. min. in 
U. 8.) : Contact with Sierra, 348-9; let- 
ter, cited, 347 n, 349. 

Creoles: Attitude toward peninsulars, 
501 n. 

Crespo, Luis S.: Book noticed, 107-8; re- 
viewed, 243-4. 

Crimes: Murder, 35-6, 45. 

Crook, Maj. W. J.: Thanked, 26 n. 


Mariano: Book re- 


Cross: Erected in Brazil, 336. 

Cruchaga Ossa, Alberto: Book noticed, 
559-60. 

Cuba: Pop., 468, 471 n, 541; lacks labor, 
468; increase of slaves in, 469; slave 
pop., small, 470; slave revolts in, 537-8, 
542; whites, loyal, 468; illiteracy in, 
464; commercial regulations in, 213-19; 
custom house, 214-5; economic needs, 
455; condition of people, 464; prod- 
ucts, 475; overproduction in, 476; suf- 
fers from competition, 467; deterrent to 
well-being of, 467-8; interest rates in, 
usurious, 468; tobacco monopoly in, 
473-4; can become prosperous, 475-6; 
its competitors, 476. Sp. desires pros- 
perous, 455-6; fares well under §Sp., 
463; concessions obtained for, 457-8; 
trade with U. S., encouraged, 457; éd., 
with Yucatan, 457; plans proposed for, 
465; gains by following Haitian meth- 
ods, 466 n; needs foreign trade, 475-6. 
Arango forms junta in, 460; he is 
charged with subverting, 461; Abbé de 
Pradt urges independence for, 462; 
Arango opposes this, 462, 463; pro- 
tected by powers, 462-3; not ready for 
self govt., 463, 464-5; other col. oppose, 
470; honors Arango, 451, 453, 458- 
60; shapes his principles, 455; his pro- 
posals for, 476-7; petition for O’Don- 
nell’s continuance in, 537-43; successor 
to consulado in, 541. Books pub. in, 
noticed, 124; medical hist., largely un- 
exploited, 157; min. of edue’n, 414-15. 

Cubans: Desire establ. of society, 465. 

Cuervo-Marquez, Emilio: Activities, 559. 

Cugnac, General de: Cited, 14 n. 

Culiac4n, Mex.: Diaz alealde of, 90. 

Cumberland, W. W.: Activities, 543. 

Curt Lange, Dr. Francisco: Activities, 
265-6. 

Cusa, Nicolés: Influence, 158. 

Custom Duties: Regulation in Cuba, 213- 
19; Eng. should collect in Greytown, 
340. 
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Cuzco, Peru: Gamarra leads Bolivian 
troops into, 37; delegates from, 40. 


Da encovr, Dr. Frangois: Book no- 
ticed, 116-7. 

Datson, Mrs. : Activities, 403. 

Davis, J. Frank: Book noticed, 421. 

Debts: Peru obligated to pay Chile, 45. 

Decrees, edicts, ete.: Closing communica- 
tions betw. Chile and Argentina, 44 n; 
jPortales issues, 45; Santa Cruz’s last, 
46; sent from Arequipa, 46 n. 

Deficits: In Uruguayan pension fund, 
178, 183; in tax collection, 180. 

Degouy, Adm.: Cited, 25 n. 

Delamare, George: Book noticed, 111. 

Delanglez, Juan, S. J.: Activities, 536. 

Délienne, Castera: Book reviewed, 531-33. 

De Leon, Daniel: Activities, 398-402; 
courses given by, 400; synopsis of lec- 
tures, 400; sketch, 399; cited, 401, 
401 n. 

Delolmo, Jean Louis: Cited, 370 n. 

Democrats: Vote against Chamorro-Weit- 
zel Treaty, 4; denounce Coolidge’s 
admin., 14-5, 

Denby, Charles (sec’y): at Panama Ca- 
nal, 13 n, 

Denina, Carlo Giacomo: Defends Span. 
culture, 491. 

Denison, 
tivities, 16 n. 

Denmark: Danish W. Indies bo’t from, 
22. 

De Pauw, : Rinaldo Carli con- 
tradicts, 492; cited, 495, 495 n. 

Descartes, René: Influence of, in Amer., 
152, 158, 160, 

Desertions: By Gamarra’s troops, 36; 
among Aguayo’s men, 169. 

Deserts: Become drier in Sonora, 87. 

Dias, Bartholomeu (Port navigator): 
Reaches Cape Boa Esperanga, 313, 320; 
In Joa&o’s service, 319; commands one 
of Cabral’s ships, 328, 328 n; makes 


(representative): Ac- 
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coasting voy., 331; knows route to cape 
and south Atlantic, 333, 334; ship 
wrecked, 337. 

Dias, Diogo (brother of Bartholomeu) : 
Commands one of Cabral’s ships, 328 n. 

Diaz, Melchior: forgotten explorer, 86- 
90; known only to few, 86; two con- 
flicting accts. of activities, 86; finds 
Alarcon’s note, 88; his route, 86-90; 
death, 90; merits consideration, 90; 
characterized, 90. 

Diaz, —————_ (pres. of Nicaragua): 

Sacasa opposes, 14; favors canal, 17. 

Diaz, Pedro (Port. judge): Authenticates 
will, 316. 

Diaz A., Julio: Cited, 29 n, 30 n, 31 n. 

Dickerson, Albert C.: Book noticed, 285. 

Dickey, Herbert 8.: Book noticed, 279. 

Dictators: Bibliogr. list on Primo de 
Rivera, 435-8. 

Dictionary of Amer. Biog.: Cited, 399 n, 
401 n. 

Diesterweg, Moritz: Activities, 410. 

Diesseldorff, E. P.: Works, cited, 411. 

Diez de Medina, Fernando: Book noticed 
and reviewed, 120, 527-9. 

Diffie, Bailey A.: Bibliogr. article by, 96- 
103. 

Dihigo, Dr, Juan Miguel: Book noticed, 
284, 

Dill, Clarence C., Sen.: Conducts filibuster 
against Nicaragua Canal, 18-9; activi- 
ties, 19 n. 

Diosdado Caballero, Ramén: Cited, 489, 
489 n, 490, 490 n. 

Diseases: Concepcién studies, 272: Perry 
dies of yellow fever, 363 n. 

Documentos del Libertador: Cited, 33 n. 

Dodds, Muriel: Cited, 494 n. 

Dogs: Molest Diaz’s sheep, 89. 

Dombrowski, Katharina von: Book re- 
viewed and noticed, 247, 424. 

Dominguez, Dr. Francisco: Book noticed, 
110. 

Dominguez Bordona, Jesfs: Cited, 480 
n, 492 n, 512 n, 
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Dominguez de Arco: Fernam: Jo&o’s con- 
cession to, 321, 

Dominican Republic: Archives unorgan- 
ized, 93-4. 

Dorsainvil, Dr. J. C.: Book noticed, 116. 

Doyle, Henry Grattan: Cited, 543. 

Dress: Of N. Amer., described, 195. 

Duane, William (Phila. ptr.): Irvine 
with, 360; cited, 362 n. 

Duggan, Dr. Stephen P.: Activities, 404. 

Dulmo (Van Olm), Fernam (Ferdi- 
nand): Nationality, 321, 321 n; exped. 

and activities, 321; privileges granted 
to, 322. 

Dumas, Alexandre (pére): Book noticed, 
282. 

Dunn, W. E.: Activities, 543. 

Dunne, 8. J.: Activities, 537. 

Duquesne, Marquis: Activities, 540. 

Dutch: Caribs trade with, 273. 

Duties: On U. 8S. goods, 214, 215, 217, 
218, 219. 


E/artHQuakt: In Nicaragua, 19. 

Eea, Raul d’: Book review, 233-5. 

Echard, Jacques: Questions veracity of 
Casas, 497 n. 

Eeuador: Debt to Bolivar, 29. Garcia 
Moreno’s efforts to unite Fr. and, 257- 
69; becomes independent state (1859), 
257; hostilities with Peru (1859), 257; 
people of, desire Fr. connection, 258; 
Franco driven from, 258; cong., 258 n; 
Peru demands explanation from, 259; 
fails to ratify cession, 259; relations 
with Gt. Brit., 260; Fr. maintains si- 
lence on protectorate for, 260-1; offers 
cession to Fr., 261; promises Fr. to 
form monarchy, 261-2; Fr. interest in, 
262; federation with other states, at- 
tempted, 262; relations with Peru, 262; 
Seward not concerned about, 262. 

Edge, Sen. Walter E.: Favors Nicaragua 
Canal, 15; introduces bill for survey, 

16; resolution (Amended) passes, 19; 
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pol. activities, 17; resolution, cited, 
19 n, 20 n; letter to, cited, 8 n. 
Education: Santa Cruz encourages, 34; 
Arango’s work in, 459. See also Col- 
leges, Schools, and Universities. 

Edwards, Agustin: Cited, 43 n. 

Edwards, Emily: Activities, 125. 

Eguiara y Eguren, Bp. Juan José de: 
Cited, 487, 487 n. 

Ellis, Alfred, Jr.: Book noticed, 554. 

El Lunajero, : Cited, 154. 

Elections: Fraudulent in Nicaragua, 7; 
practices in Uruguay, 184 n-185 n. 

Elhuyar, José Fausto: Activities, 159. 

El Salvador: Boundaries, 11, 351; be- 
comes separate state, 345; concerned 
about Nicaragua Canal project, 4n; U. 
S. promises to respect rights, 6; dis- 
approves canal treaty, 8, 11; Hondu- 
ras differs with, 11 n; court decision 
favors, 12; attitude toward U. S., 27; 
Brit. claims against, 347. 

Emancipation: Of slaves, proposed, 469. 

Embil, Miguel: Activities, 540. 

Encomenderos: Abuses by, 270. 

Encomiendas: System, vicious, 273. 

England: Relations with Sp., 254; ad- 
vised to seize all of Haiti, 256-7; 
France fears, 259; attitude toward Fr., 
260; should control San Juan River, 
346; corn laws repealed, 350; fears war 
with European nations, 350; methods 
in, studied, 465; Span. pubs. in, 511 n. 

English: Oppose Cuba, 470. See also 
British. 

English Catalogues: Cited, 501 n. 

Ensenada, Marquis de: Issues order, 484. 

Ercila y Ztiiiga, Alonso de: Influence, 
153. 

Errera, Carlo: Cited, 313. 

Escobar, Esteban: Book noticed, 417. 

Escovedo, Antonio de: Activities, 539. 

Escovedo, Antonio Maria de: Activities, 
539. 

Espinosa, Fray Isidro Felix: Cited, 162 n. 
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Espronceda, José de: Writes on Span. cul- 
ture, 511 n. 

Estreito, Joao Affonso do: Concession 
granted to, 322. 

Eugenio da Santa Cruz y Espejo, Dr. 
Francisco: Book noticed, 560. 

Europe: Santa Cruz in, 47; tho’t in, 
stimulated by opening of Amer., 150; 
Sarmiento in, 191; Bolivar discusses 
attitude of, toward S. Amer., 364; 
newspapers of, in Amer. hotels, 195; 
Peru fears, 259. 

Exiles: Gamarra becomes, 36; Freire, in 
Peru, 42; Santa Cruz becomes, 46-7. 

Expeditions: by Melchior Diaz, 86-90; 
scientific in Span. Amer., 159; Agu- 
ayo’s 162-4; sources for study of, 165, 
165 n, 166; maritime despatched by 
Manoel, 324-5; Holstein’s, against 
Puerto Rico, 363 n-364 n; archaeolog- 
ical, to Arizona, 398; scientific, to 
Quito, 481 ff. 

Expilly, Charles: Book noticed, 554. 

Explorer: Diaz—the forgotten, 86-90. 


Fase, A. M.: Succeeds Trinité, 258; 
activities, 259, 260, 261; letters to and 
by, cited, 258 n, 259 n, 260 n, 262 n. 

Fairs: Held in Cincinnati, 206. 

Farinelli, Arturo: Cited, 490 n, 
493 n. 

Farms: Area taxed, 180. 

Feij60 y Montenegro, Benito Jerénimo: 
Cited, 488, 488 n. 

Felip, Victoriano: Cited, 473 n. 

Ferdinand VII. (king of Sp.): Arango’s 
action during captivity, 460; restored 
to throne, 466; issues free commerce 
edict, 475; book dedicated to, 506. 

Ferdinand and Isabella: Hesitate over 
demands of Columbus, 319; discovery 
of Brazil announced to, 337. 

Fernald, Helen Clark: Book noticed, 419. 

Fernandes, Gongalo (Port. explorer): 
Concession granted to, 323. 


493, 
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Fernfndez de Navarrete, Martin: Activi- 
ties and pubs., 507 ff.; criticises Casas, 
509 n; cited, 324 n, 507 n, 509, 509 n. 

Fernandez Duro, : Cited, 489 n. 

Fernfndez Mira, Ricardo M.: Book no- 
ticed, 111. 

Fernando (brother of Affonso V.): Is- 
land given to, 323. 

Ferreira de Castro, 
ticed, 287. 

Fidel Lépez, Vicente: Cited, 30. 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Cited, 324 n. 

Finot, Dr. Enrique (Bol. min. to U .S.): 
Activities, 415. 

Fisher, Lillian E.: Note by, 249-50; 
elected sec’y treas., of Hisp. Amer. 
group, 250. 

Flores, Antonio (Ecuadorean min. to 
Fr.) : Offers cession to Fr., 261; memo. 
by, cited, 262 n. 

Flores, Francisco A.: Med. studies cited, 
157. 

Florida: Jesuit series on, planned, 537. 

Floridablanea, Conde de: Arango com- 
pared to, 452. 

Flour: Duty on, in Cuba, 214, 216, 217. 

Fonseca, Pedro S.: Book noticed, 563. 

Fonseco, Hermes da (filho): Book no- 
ticed, 554. 

Fonseco, J. J. da: Cited, 331 n. 

Fontanges, Marquis de: Malouet com- 
mends, 252. 

Food: In N. Amer. hotels, 196, 197, 198; 
difficult to obtain proper, in Ven., 272; 
articles, 204, 216, 217, 272. 

Foote, : Letter by, cited, 344 n. 

Ford, Guy Stanton: Book noticed, 425. 

Foreigners: Evade law in Uruguay, 179. 

Forrestal, Rev. Peter P.: Cited, 164 n. 

Fort Dauphin, St. Domingue: Location, 
253; Fr. massacre at, 251. 

Forts and Fortifications: La Salle con- 
structs, 163; in Texas presidios, 169- 
70. San Felipe (Span. fort), 448; 
San Juan, 449. 


: Book no- 
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France: At war with Sp. (1719), 162; 
Sto. Dom. ceded to, 250, 256, 257; 
treaty with Sp. (1795), 250; allied with 
Sp., 491; criticisms of Sp., emanate 
from, 493. Garcia Moreno’s efforts to 
unite Ecuador and, 257-69; not hasty 
rdg. Ecuador, 260; has interest in 
Ecuador, 262; occupies Mex., 262; New 
Granada approaches, 345; Eng. fears 
war with, 350. 

Franciseans: Arms of, on San Xavier 
del Bac, 91; in Ven., 270. 

Franco, General (of Ecuador): Leads 
revolution, 257; cedes terr. to Peru, 
257, 259; opposes Gareia Moreno, 257; 
driven from Ecuador, 258. 

Franklin, Benjamin: Arango influenced 
by, 453. 

Freire, Gen. Ramén (Chil. exile): Revolts 
against Prieto, 42; Portales captures, 
42. 

Freitas, Jordio de: Cited, 313 n. 

Freitas, Octavio de: Book noticed, 553. 

French: Do not invade Texas (1719), 
167-8; massacred at Fort Dauphin, 
251; Godoy fears, 254; bury lead 
plates, 449; treatment of slaves by, 
469; oppose Cuba, 470; criticise Sp., 
493-4, 497-8. 

Freyre, Gilberto: Book reviewed, 517-18. 

Friars: Better condition of Indies, 103. 

Frois, Estavao: Letter cited, 314-15, 

Frontaura Argandofia, Maria: Book no- 
ticed, 416. 

Fruits: Cuba needs mkt., for, 455. 

Fuller, Douglas Pitts: Book reviewed, 
518-19. 

Funes, Dr. Gregorio de: Attacks Casas, 
509 n. 


GAGE, Thomas: Familiar with Casas, 
494 n; cited, 494. 

Galarza, Ernest: Activities, 543. 

Galeran, Nicolas: Activities, 540. 

Galicia (Span. prov.): Families from, 
recommended for Texas, 164. 
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Gallinger, Sen. 
9. 

Galvéo, Antonio: Cited, 313, 313 n, 323, 
332, 332 n, 333. 

GAlvez, José de: Statement about Casas 
sent to, 489. 

GAlvez, Manuel: Book noticed, 423. 

Gama, Vasco da (Port. explorer): 
Manoel despatches, 324; returns from 
Malabar coast, 327; prepares sugges- 
tions for Cabral, 328; Coelho sails 
with, 328; his route 331; not connected 
with new world, 332; Cabral tries to 
emulate, 312; journal, cited, 332, 332 n. 

Gamarra, Agustin (Peruv. pol.): Dis- 
solves cong., 33; troops desert, 36; 
seeks asylum in Bolivia, 36; dictator, 
36; Santa Cruz conspires with, 37; 
joins Salaverry, 38. 

Gamboa, José Antonio (Cuban regent) : 
Commends Arango, 456. 

Gandia, Enrique de: Book noticed, 107. 

Ganzert, Frederic William: Book review, 
382-3. 

Garcia, Joaquin (gov. of Sto. Dom.): Al- 
lows massacre of Fr., 251; Malouet 
complains of, 252; has headquarters 
in latter’s plantation, 253. 

Garcia Calderén, : Cited, 152. 

Garcia Calderén, Francisco: Cited, 41 n. 

Garcia Calderén, Ventura: Cited, 514 n. 

Garcia Moreno, Gabriel (Ecuadorean dic- 
tator): Heads faction, 257; opposes 
Franco, 257; master of Ecuador, 258; 
Fabre presents credentials to, 258; his 
efforts to united Fr. and Ecuador, 257- 
69; Nap. III. sends message to, 260; 
letters, cited, 257-8, 259. 

Garcia Prada, Dr. Carlos: Activities, 559. 

Garcia Tellez, Lic. Ignacio: Book noticed, 
561. 

Gardens: Botanical in Span. Amer., 159. 

Gardoqui, Diego: Aids Arango, 457. 

Garraghan, Gilbert, 8. J.: Activities, 536. 

Garretén, Adolfo: Book noticed, 547-8. 


: Letter to, cited, 
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Garrido, Victoriano (Span. naval officer) : 
In Chil. service, 43; seizes Peruv. ships, 
43; in treaty arrangement, 44; ships 
captured by him, returned, 45. 

Garstenfeld, Melanie. See Coulter, Edith 
M. 

Garza Cant, Rafael: Cited, 511 n. 

Gassendi, Pierre: Influence, 158. 

Géigel Zenén, José: Book reviewed, 515- 
16. 

Geiger, Maynard, O. F. M.: Book review, 
81-3. 

Genovesi, Antonio: 
457; cited, 457 n. 

George III. (king of Eng.): Letter by, 
cited, 251 n. 

Georgia: Negro uprising feared in, 542. 

Germans: Interested in Nicaragua Ca- 
nal, 4-5; col. of, planned in Mosquito, 
342; write of Brazil, 545-6. 

Germany: De Leon educated in, 399. 

Ghent, W. J.: Cited, 399 n, 401 n. 

Gifts: Arango makes, to Sp., 461, 461 n. 

Gil Borges, Dr. Esteban: Activities, 268. 

Gil Fortoul, José: Cited, 370 n. 

Gilij, Filippo Salvadore, S. J.: Cited, 492, 
492 n. 

Ginés de Sepilveda, Juan: Debates with 
Casas, 150. 

Glenn, John B.: Activities, 543. 

Godoy, Manuel de (prince of peace): 
Bute confers with, 254; graft by, 473 
n; characterized, 255 n; letters by and 
to, cited, 251 n, 254-5. 

Goebel, Dorothy B.: Cited, 363 n. 

Goicouria, Domingo: Activities, 540. 

Géis, Damiio de: Source for Cabral’s 
voy., 329, 329 n. 

Gomes da Silva, Aires: Commands one of 
Cabral’s ships, 328 n. 

Gémez Pereira, ————-: 
needed, 150. 

Gémez Roubaud, Rafael: Arango opposes, 
473-4, 

Goncalves da Camara, Joham (gov. of 
Madeira): How he holds island, 321. 


Influences Arango, 


Study of, 
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Goncalves da Camara, Ruy (Port. ex- 
plorer): Concession granted to, 323. 
Gongalvez Dias, A.: Writes article on 
Cabral controversy, 312. 

Gonzalez, Martin R. A.: Book noticed, 
421, ; 

Goury du Roslan, M.: Instructions to, 
cited, 262 n. 


Goyeneche, (Span. officer) : 
Santa Cruz serves under, 29. 
Graham, Mr. : Repts. affairs at 


Buenos Aires, 372 

Gran Colombia: Fleet of, active, 466; 
Arango aids campaign against, 466; 
great influence of Casas in, 504. 

Granada, Nicaragua: Headquarters of 
pol. factor in, 352; Christie in, 354. 

Grande Enciclopédia Portuguesa e Brasi- 
letra: Reviewed, 374-6. 

Grandon, Fuenzalida: Cited, 161. 

Grants. See Landgrants. 

Grayson, Charles: Book noticed, 421. 

Great Britain: Island almost ceded to, 2; 
presents demands to’ U. S., 11; Santa 
Cruz arranges treaty with, 45; tries 
to seize St. Domingue from Fr., 251; 
relation of Canada to, 258; Ecuador 
approaches, 260; Mosquito controversy 
with U. S., ends (1860), 339; fearful 
of U. 8. conquest of Cent. Amer., 347; 


Buchanan favors neutrality agreement — 


with, 356; signs treaty with Nicaragua 
(1830), 339; New Granada approaches, 
345, 346; establ. of Mosquito protec- 
torate good for Ind., 346; Nicaragua 
desires protection of, 352; influenced 
by missionaries, 355; col. pol., 355; 
Bolivar’s attitude toward, 364; influ- 
ence in Ven., 366; Bolivar tries to im- 
press, 370 n; possibility of Cuba being 
controlled by, 462. 
England; and English. 

Green, Dr. James: Negotiates with Shep- 
herd, 344, 

Gregersen, Halfdan: Book noticed, 428-9; 
thanked, 479 n. 


See also British; 
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- Grenville, Lord: Letters, ete., by and to, 
cited, 250, 250 n, 251 n, 253, 253 n, 
254, 254 n, 255, 255 n, 257. 

Grey, Lord: His suggestion rdg. Cent. 
Amer., 340; uses term ‘‘ Mosquitia,’’ 
340 n; pol. characterized, 356; letters 
to and by, cited, 331, 340 n, 352 n, 
357-8. 

Grey, Sir Charles (gov. of Jamaica): In- 
terested in Mosquito affairs, 340; ap- 
proves recapture of Greytown, 340; 

‘his Cent. Amer. plan., 354; pol. char- 
acterized, 356; letters to and by, cited, 
340 n, 343 n, 344. n, 352 n. 

Greytown, Cent. Amer.: Mosquito king 
claims, 340; Nicaraguans attack 
(1848), 352; Gt. Brit. upholds Mos- 
quito’s right to, 353; Christie in, 353. 

Grimaldi, Marquis de: Letters to, cited, 
165 n. 

Gropp, Mr.: Activities, 403. 

Gruening, Ernest: Book reviewed, 57-8. 

Guachicone (Guachico): Well pop. vill., 
98. 

Guatemala: Becomes separate state, 345; 
proposed as buffer state against U. 8., 
347; Hise, U. 8. agt. in, 354, 355. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador: Santa Cruz at, 47; 
Sarmiento plans voy. to, 191; Franco 
controls, 257; rev. collected at 260; 
blockade at, prevented, 261. 

Guedalla, Philip: Cited, 350, 350 n. 

Giiines, Cuba: Arango establ. school in, 
461 n, 464 n. 

Giiiraldes, Ricardo: Book noticed, 423. 

Guiria, S. Amer.: Bolivar’s reception at, 
367 u, 368 n. 

Guirior, Viceroy: Oration on, cited, 155. 

Guiriti Aleocer, : Proposes eman: 
cipation, 469. 

Guiteras, P. J.: Cited, 452, 465 n. 

Guthe, Carl E.: Member of com., 398. 

Guyana: Ind.-Dutch trade in, 273. 

Guzman, Luis: Book noticed, 112. 
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Hackert, charles W.: Article, 162- 
72; activities, 408; cited, 14 n. 

Haebler, Konrad: Cited, 481 n. 

Haggard, Mrs. Phoebe: Book noticed, 
423-4, 

Hague, Eleanor: Book cited, 563. 

Haiti: Slave insurrections in, 453, 457-8, 
538; racial war in, 469; Negroes from, 
conspire in Cuba, 542; Arango studies 
conditions in, 466; pubs. rdg., 283-4, 
notes on, 113-8. 

Hale (U. 8. min. in Costa Rica): Cited, 
9, 10 n, 

Haly, J. T.: Joins the Shepherds, 342; 
letter by, cited, 343 n. 

_Hambloch, Ernest: Book reviewed, 382-3. 

Hamilton, J. P.: Attends opening of An- 
gostura cong., 369 n. 

Hamilton, Raphael N., S. J.: Activities, 
536. 

Hammett, W. Bryson: Finds stone with 
markings, 447. 

Handbook of Information: Cited, 400 n. 


Handbook of Latin Amer. Studies: An- 
nounced, 407-9. 
Handbuch der Spanienkunde: Cited, 410- 


17, 

Hanke, Lewis: Activities, 150; book no- 
ticed, 275-6; doc. contributed by, 360- 
73; note by 399-402; article, 479-514. 

Hanson, A. C.: Cited, 360 n. 

Hanson, 8. G. See Collado, E. G. 

Harding, Pres. Warren: Sends treaty to 
sen., 10 n-11 n; considers Nicaragua 
Canal, 13; his decision rdg., 13 n. 

Haring, C. H.: Activities, 94, 407, 408; 
elected member of com., 250; thanked, 
479 n. 

Harlow, V. T.: Cited, 491 n. 

Harrisburg, Penna.: Sarmiento plans voy. 
to, 191. 

Harrison, General William Henry: Em- 
broiled with Bolivar, 363 n. 

Hartmann, Hans W.: Bibliogr. notes, by, 
410-13. 
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Hasbrouck, Col. Alfred: Book review, 53- 
5, 524-5, 526-7; activities, 249; cited, 
362 n. 

Hassaurek, Friedrich: Activities, 259; 
Seward praises, 262; letters to and by, 
cited, 258 n, 259 n, 262 n, 481 n. 

Havana, Cuba: Families from, recom- 
mended for Texas, 164; Sarmiento 
plans to visit, 191; U. S. agt., in, 213; 
com’] abuses in, 216; govt. units in, 
456, 457; consulado advised for, 468; 
and created, 471-2; Arango represents, 
457; his posts in, 459-60; offers him 
title of nobility, 460; shipping at, de- 
clines, 466; urged as only Cuban port 
of entry, 469 n. 

Hawley, Florence M.: Book noticed, 285. 

Health, Public: Early Span. work in, 
156-7; rules for, in tropics, 271. 

Hearings before sub Com. . .. on For. 
Rel.: Cited, 7 n. 

Hearst, William Randolph: Favors canal, 
vie 

Heath, Donald: Activities, 543. 

Helmolt, ————-: Cited, 481 n. 

Henriquez, Camilo (Chil. literatus): Ac- 
tivities, 155. 

Henry (Prince): Activities, 320; Port. 
exploration after, 313. 

Heredia, José Maria: Literary qualities, 
155; book noticed, 427. 

Hermosillo, Sonora: Diaz exped. at, 87. 

Hernfndez, Francisco: Span. foster bo- 
tanical works of, 159. 

Herons: Cabral sights, 332. 

Herrén, Gen. (official of New Granada) : 
Sent as agt. to U. 8., 348. 

Herrera y Tordesillas, Antonio: Cited, 
508 n. 

Hesse, Max René: Book noticed, 423. 

Hewett, E. L.: Member of com., 398. 

Hicks, Robert: Letter by, cited, 342 n. 

Hickson, G. F.: Cited, 339 n. 

Hides: In trade, 342, 

Hill, Henry, Jr.: U. 8. agt. in Cuba, 213; 
letter by, cited, 213 n. 
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Hill, Roscoe R.: Elected mem. of ed’l 
board, 1; book review, 79-81; activities, 
268; cited, 12 n. 

Hillgarth, Alan: Book noticed, 424. 

Hise, Elijah (U. 8S. agt.): Opposes Eng. 
in Cent. Amer., 354; activities in 
Guatemala, 355. 

Hispanic Amer. Hist. Group: Meeting, 
249-50. 

Historia da Colonizagéo: Cited, 328 n, 
329 n, 330 n, 331 n, 334 n, 335 n, 
336 n. 

Hodge, Frederick Webb: Anniversary 
Pub. Fund., 398-9. 

Hodgson, Robert (Brit. spy): Casas in- 
fluences, 498 n. 

Hoffman, Fritz Leo: Book reviewed, 77-9. 

Holland: De Leon educated in, 399. 

Holstein, Decoudray: Exped. against 
Puerto Rico, 363 n-364 n. 

Homenajes a Eloy Alfaro: Cited, 131. 

Honduras: Boundaries, 11, 351; becomes 
separate state, 345; claims Mosquito 
Coast, 345; not state de jure, 346; 
U. S. promises to respect rights, 6; 
disagrees with El Salvador, 11 n; 
Eng. in, 254; Eng. claim against, 347; 
Palmerston’s pol, rdg., 351. 

Hoover, Pres. Herbert: Makes goodwill 
tour, 17. 

Horses: In Aguayo’s train, 163. 


Howe, George Frederick: Extended note 


by, 257-69. 

Hotels: Each N. Amer. vill. must have 
two, 199. 

Hrdlicka, Ales: Mem. of com., 398. 

Huaraz, Peru: North Peruv. cong. meets 
at, 40. 

Huasear, Opposes Atahualpa, 102. 

Huayna Ceapac: Activities, 101. 

Hulbert, Winifred Elizabeth: Book no- 
ticed, 426. 

Hull, Commodore: Sends despatches to 
Bolivar, 362 n. 

Humboldt, Alexander von: Arrango cor- 
responds with, 478 n; works known in 
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Eng., 511 n; cited, 333, 333 n, 452, 
452 n, 466 n, 469 n. 
Humphreys, Rolin, A.: Activities, 408. 
Hunnicutt, E. H.: Cited, 472 n. 
Hurley, Vic: Book noticed, 281. 
Hussey, Roland Dennis: Note, 404-5. 


Iuivcaeta, ——: Signs repre- 
sentation for Arango, 460-2; Roubaud 
attacks, 474. 

Imperialism: Yankee, extended by treaty, 

. 14, 

Imports: Cuba receives in U. 8. ships, 
214, 

Incas: Trib. paid to, 98; despotic, 101-2. 

India: Route to known,~320, 328; Gama 
despatched to, 324; route to, open, 330; 
Brazil assures possession of, 336; com- 
petes with Cuba, 476. 

Indians: Santa Cruz’s mother an, 30; 
in desert region, studied, 86; Diaz 
meets, 87-8; hostile, 88, 90, 98; in 
Bae, interrogated, 91; pay trib. to In- 
cas, 98; sacrifice, 100-1; agric. meth- 
ods, 101; work mines, 102; chiefs mis- 
treat, 103; friars better conditions, 
103; bathe often, 271-2; blame bap- 
tism for death, 272; superstitions en- 
danger miss’n, 272; insects molest, 
272; languages of, studied, 273-4; hab- 
itat, 341; customs, 494 n; Huropean 
concepcion rdg., 495; Cabral sees, 335; 
Aguayo fails to defend frontiers 
against, 166; Texas, not pacified, 167; 
few, at Bahia miss’n, 170-1; trade at 
Buffalo, 201; Ruiz Blanco defends, 
270; id., student of languages, 271; un- 
der Gt. Britain’s protection, 341; Brit. 
traders try to swindle, 342; trade with, 
in Mosquito, 324; Cent. Amer. tries to 
control, 344; establ. of Mosquito pro- 
tectorate benefits, 346; Brit. charged 
with supplying arms to, 349; Castellén 
refuses to recognize independence of, 
352; Brit. protection of, a stumbling- 
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block, 355; ignorant of Roman nu- 
merals, 450; statistics of Casas rdg. 
not trustworthy, 487 n; illustrated, 489 
n, 510; spy tries to seduce, 498 n; 
Casas protector of, 504 n; Vel&zquez, 
supports, 505; Span. charged with 
cruelty to, 510. Various mentioned— 
Aguastayas, 171; Apaches, 171; Car- 
ibs, 273; Cherokees, 449; Cumanaga- 
tos, 270; Mesquites, 171; Mosquitos, 344, 
498 n; Palenques, 270; Papagos, 88; 
Payayas, 171; Seri, 87; Tlascaltecans, 
164; Yuman, 89. 

Indies: Casas’s book prohibited in, 486. 

Indigo: Methods of cultivation studied, 
465; obstacles to cultivation in Cuba, 
468; Cuba produces, 475; study of, 
urged in Cuba, 477. 

Ingenieros, José: Cited, 161. 

Inman, South Carolina: Stone found near, 
447. 

Inquisition: Importance of archives of, 
155; activities, 487, 487 n; not establ. 
in Brazil, 551. 

Inscriptions: Memorial 
481-5. 

Insects: Harmful effects of, 272. 

Institute of High Research (London): 
Activities, 405. 

Institute of Jesuit History: Account of 
founding, 536-7; inaugurated, 406. 
Instituto de Investigaciones Linguisti- 

cas: Pubs. of, 276-7. 

Instituto Pan Americano de Geografia e 
Historia: Pubs. noticed, 123-4. 

Instituto Sanmartiniano (Buenos Aires) : 
Corresponding members of, 95. 

Instructions: To Malouet, 253-4, 255-6; 
to Fabre, cited, 260 n; to Fr. agt. in 
Lima, 260-1; to Goury du Roslan, cited, 
262 n; to Cabral, fragmentary, 328; to 
Bulwer, cited, 356; to Irvine, 360 n; 
Arango writes, 457. 

Insurance: Old-age bill for, in Uruguay, 
175. 


on pyramids, 
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Insurrections: Slave, in Cuba, 537-8. 

Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Ass’n: Activities, 403. 

Interoceanic Canal Board: Repts. on Ca- 
nal project, 20-1; its advice, 24-5. 

Interpreters: Accept Ruiz Blanco’s work, 
274, 

Irvine, Baptis (U. 8. agt. in Ven.): One 
of few U. S. citizens to talk with 
Bolivar, 361-3; demands restitution of 
ships, 366 n; attends opening of An- 
gostura cong., 369 n; his repts. on 
Bolivar, 360-73; activities after re- 
turn to U. S., 363 n-364 n; sketch, 
360-3; characterized, 360-1; cited, 
361 n, 364 n, 367 n, 368 n. 

Isabel (Span. princess) : Marries Manoel, 
326. 

Islands: Along western continent, 325; 
pop. in various, 471 n; Port. in, 320; 
granted for discovery, 321; seven cit- 
ies on, 322; Port. king gives to Prince 
Fernando, 323; Port. exped. sails from, 
323. Various mentioned—Antillia, 
321; Azores, 320, 323, 338; Barbados, 
465; Canaries, 164, 166, 323, 331, 487 
n; Cape Verde, 324, 328, 331, 331 n, 
332, 338; Chiloe, 42; Curagio, 399; 
Danish West Indies, 22; Fayal, 322; 
Flores, 323; Galapagos, 7 n, 261, 262; 
Great Corn, 2, 5, 11; Jamaica, 340, 
342, 343, 465, 538; Little Corn, 5, 11; 
Madeira, 320, 321, 323, 338; Margarita, 
367; Of the Seven Cities, 321; Parris, 
448; Puna, 260; Puerto Rico, 363 n, 
452, 543; St. Domingue, 250-7; Sao 
Nicolfu, 331, 333; Séo Tiago, 324; 
Tenerife, 431; Terceira, 321, 322; 
Tibur6n, 87; W. Indies, 250, 257, 357. 

Italians: Attitude toward Span. culture, 
491, 492-3. 

Iturricha, Agustin: Cited, 29 n, 35 n. 

Ives, Roland L.: Comment by, 86-90. 
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JACKSON, Andrew: 
cola, 365, 

Jacobsen, Dr. Jerome V., 8S. J.: Activi- 
ties, 406; note by, 536-7. 

Jacobstein, (representative) : 
Letter to, cited, 18 n. 

James, Preston: Activities, 408. 

Japan: Zelaya tries to sound, 2. 

Jefferson, Thomas: Influences Arango, 
453, 455. 

Jeffery, Thomas: Cited, 490 n. 

Jenkins, Prof. W. 8.: Cited, 499, 499 n. 

Jérémie, Sto. Dom.: Brit. capture, 251; 
capitulation signed, 253. 

Jesuits: Said to have built San Xavier 
del Bac, 91; influence in Amer., 153; 
new institute of history of, 536-7. 

Jesus, Fr. Manuel de: Activities in Ven., 
273. 

Jiménez de Géngora, Pedro: Cited, 493 n. 

Joao II. (king of Port.): Name applied 
to, 324 n; activities, 319; route to west 
known by, 320, 324, 338; concession 
granted by, 321;' knights Behaim, 322; 
death (1495), 324; described and char- 
acterized, 319; Columbus compared to, 
319-20; Manoel ¢d., 324. 

Joao, Mester: Described, 336; letter to 
Manoel, cited, 329, 335, 336. 


Captures Pensa- 


Johnson, —————: Runs up flag at Boca 
del Toro, 344. 
Jolly, Lt. —————: Urges naval base at 


Boca del Toro, 351. 

Jones, Clarence F.: Activities, 408. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd: Activities, 408. 

Jouve, Marguerite: Book noticed, 546. 

Jovellanos, —————: Arango compared 
to, 452. 

Juan (Span. prince, brother of Isabel): 
Death, 326. 

Juan, Jorge: Controversy about, 480-5; 
objects to inscription, 481 ff.; name 
omitted from proposed inscription, 482. 

Juderias, Julifn: Cited, 493 n, 
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‘Junin, Peru: Salaverry participates in 
battle of, 37; included in N. Peru, 40 

Juntas: Organized in Span. terr., 460, 
466. 


Keaeassy, L. M.: Cited, 339 n. 

Kelly, John Eoghan: Book noticed, 280. 

Kendall, Lane Carter: Article, 29-48. 

Kenny, Michael, 8S. J.: Book reviewed, 
75-6. 

Ker, Annita Melville: Note by, 402-4; ac- 
tivities, 403, 406-7. 

Kidder, A. V.: Member of com., 398. 

King, John: Letters to and by, cited, 
255-6. 

King, Rosa A.: Book reviewed, 59. 

Kinney Filibustering Enterprise: Bryce 
linked with, 344. 

Kino, Eusebio, S. J.: Remains of his 
church, 92; defends old traditions, 159; 
Ruiz Blanco compared to, 270, 274; 
cited, 91, 92-3. 

Kirkpatrick, Prof. F. A.: Note rdg., 269; 
cited, 479, 486. 

Kroeber, A. L.: Activities, 430-1. 

Kihn, Franz: Activities, 412. 


Is A AGUILA, Tex.: New pueblo pro- 
posed for, 164, 

La Bahia, Tex.: Aguayo founds, 169; 
families recommended for, 164; forti- 
fications poor, 170. 

La Bahia, del Espiritu Santo, Tex: 
Aguayo builds miss’n of, 171; loca- 
tion, 163; Fr. designs on, 168-9; 
miss’n at, 170-1. See also preceding 
caption. 

Labor: Unrest in Uruguay, 176; in- 
spectors in id., 179; poorly paid in id., 
187. 

La Condamine, Charles Marie: Scientific 
exped. by, 159; proposes inscription, 
481, 482; lawsuit against, 482 ff.; at- 
titude toward Ulloa, 485; cited, 481 n, 
483 n, 484 n, 485 n, 486 n; letter to, 
cited, 485. 
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Laconte, Vergniaud: Book 
235-7. 

La Forest (Fr. consul gen. in Chile): Let- 
ter by, cited, 35 n. 

Lake, Capt. I. A.: Thanked, 26 n. 

Lakes: Various named—Great, 193, 200, 
201; Nicaragua, 346; San Juan, 346; 
Voleano, 87. 

La Mar y Cortazer, José: Elected pres. of 
Peru, 33. 

Lamb, Col. Dean Ivan: Book noticed, 280. 

Landgrants: Size in Mosquito, 342; made 
to the Shepherds, 342-3; urged in Cuba, 
466. 

Landowners: Tax on proposed, 175-6. 

Langford, Walter M.: Book review, 394-5. 

Lanning, John Tate: Elected member of 
ed’l board, 1; book review, 75-6; arti- 
cle, 149-61; address by, cited, 249. 

La R&ébida (convent): Columbus in, 323. 

Larned, Samuel (chargé in Chile): Let- 
ter by, cited, 33 n; hostile to Bolivar, 
362 n. 

Larrazabal, Felipe: Cited, 369 n. 

Larreta, Enrique: Book noticed, 275. 

La Salle, Sieur de: Location of his Texas 
fort, 163. 

Las Casas, (capt. gen. of 
Cuba): Arango an adviser of, 460; en- 
dorses establ. of Society, 465; opposes 
Arango, 469; seeks advice on slave 
trade, 469. 

Las Casas, Bartolomé. See Casas. 

Lastarria, J. V.: Cited, 500 n. 

Latané, John Holladay: Book reviewed, 
83-4, 

Latin Amer. Institute of Intern’) Ed’n: 
Activities, 404. 

Lavalle, Ventura (Chil. consul gen. at 
Lima): arrested and released, 43. 

Laws: Drawn up for Bolivia, 34; 
Uruguayan, on old-age pensions, 176-9. 

Lawsuit: Bro’t before aud. of Quito, 
482 ff. 

Leases: U. 8. granted, of islands, 5, 11- 
12. 


reviewed, 
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Leavitt, Sturgis E.: Activities, 131, 409. 
Lecorps, Marceau: Book reviewed, 531-3. 


Lecuna, Vicente: Cited, 361 n, 503 n. 

Lee, Muna: Book review, 77-9. 

Léger, Abel: Book noticed, 114. 

Leguia, Prof. Jorge Guillermo: His MSS. 
pub. posthumously, 112. 

Leguizamén, Matiniano: 
548-9. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm: Influence in 
S. Amer., 160. 

Leitaéo de Cunha, Nuno: Commands one 
of Cabral’s ships, 328 n. 

Leme, Antonio (Port. explorer): Sights 
western land, 323. 

Lemos, Gaspar de: Commands one of 
Cabral’s ships, 328 n. 

Lemos, Picango, Macario de: 
ticed, 551. 

Lenz de Briiggen, Herta: Activities, 413. 

Leén, Nicaragua: Headquarters of pol. 
faction (1848), 352; Christie in, 354. 

Leén y Escand6én, Pedro de: Cited, 480 n. 

Leonard, Irving A.: Book reviews, 52-3, 
228-9, 229-32, 389-90; bo 409; 
cited, 155. 

Lepe, 

Cabral, 337. 

Lesseps, E. de: Letters to and by, cited, 
257 n, 259 n, 261 n. 

Levene, Dr. Ricardo: Books noticed, 549, 
562; cited, 504 n, 

Leyburn, James: Cited, 481 n. 

Leyenda Negra: Markham’s contribution 
to, 96-103; other contributions to, 
486 ff. 

Libertad: Included in N. Peru, 40. 

Libraries: New acquisitions in cong., 94; 
Brazilian, makes gift to U. 8., 94; 
best in Haiti, 117-8; Peruviana in John 
Carter Brown, 124; many in Cincinnati, 
205; in Archivo de Indias, 404 n; pub- 
lic, organized in Mex., 405; calendar of 
Span. docs. in John Carter Brown, 564- 
607. Various mentioned—Biblioteca 
Nacional (Lima), 154; Biblioteca Na- 


Books noticed, 


Book no- 


Sights Brazil before 
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cional (Spain), 402, 482 n, 511 n, 
512 n; Bibliothéque Nationale (Fr.), 
482 n; Cong., 94, 403, 406, 409; Eliza- 
beth M. Cudahy, 406; Enoch Pratt 
Free, 360 n; Ultramar, 404 n; New 
York Public, 502. 

Lieder, F. W. C.: Cited, 490 n. 

Lile (valley): Mts. surrounding, well set- 
tled, 98. 

Lima, Peru: Included in N. Peru, 40; 
treaty signed at, 45; reformers in, 152; 
many MSS. in, 154; importance of ar- 
chives in, 155; med. schools in, 157, 
160; books pub. in, 160; letters sent to, 
258 n; instructions to Fr. agt. in, 260-1. 

Lima, Jorge de: Book noticed, 277, 549. 

Lima Junior, Augusto de: Book noticed, 
110. 

Line of Demarcation: Rectified, 324. 

Liquors: Tax on, in Uruguay, increased, 
181. 

Lisbon, Port.: Restelo near, 330 n; Cabral 
sails from, 332. 

Littlefield, Col. Franklin (U. S. consul) : 
Talks with Bolivar, 362 n. 

Liverpool, Eng.: Mdse. bo’t in, 342. 

Llano Zapata, Eusebio: Breaks with tra- 
dition, 158. 

Llano y Zapata, José Eusebio: Breaks 
with tradition, 158; attacks Casas, 488. 

Llorente, Juan Antonio: Activities, 502; 
supports Casas, 509 n; cited, 487 n, 
509 n. 

Llorente, Mariano: Cited, 492 n. 

Loans: Bolivian, to Peru, 38; negotiated 
in London, 342. 

Locke, John: Influence in Amer., 152, 
160. 

Lockey, Joseph B.: Book reviewed, 9293-5; 
chairman of group, 250. 

Lockwood, Frank C.: Book reviewed, 
394-5. 

Loederer, Richard: Book noticed, 118. 


Lokke, Carl Ludwig: Extended note, 
250-7. 
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Lombard, Peter: Influences col. Hisp. 
Amer., 151, 

Lomeria, Tex.: Ind. at, 171. 

Lomo, Fr. Christéval: Rept., cited, 495 n. 

London, Eng.: Sto. Dom. planters in, 
251; Malouet’s activities in, 253, loan 
negotiated in, 342; rev. journals pub. 
in, 509 n. 

Lopes de Castanheda, Fernao: Cited, 329, 
329 n, 339 n. 

Lopes de Sousa, Pero: St. Blanchard sues, 
314; recaptures Pernambuco, 314. 

Lépez Barrera, Joaquin: Cited, 494 n. 

Lopez de Bustamante, José: Cited, 452 n. 

Lépez de Gémara, Francisco: Influences 
Fr. authors, 494 n; cited, 494. 

Los Adaes (presidio), Tex.: Establ., 163, 
169, 171; Fr. loot miss’n, at, 167. 

Los Texas (miss’n and _ presidio): 
Erected, (1716), 169; presidio hears 
of Fr. attack, 162; reéstabl. 163, 171. 

Louisiana: Hostilities with Florida, 162; 
attack on threatened, 255 n; competes 
with Cuba, 476. 

Lower California: Volcanoes in, 87, 88, 
90. 

Lowery, Woodbury: Cited, 448-9. 

*<Tjudovieus’” (Port. lawyer): Defends 
Lopes de Sousa, 314. 

Luthringer, George F.: Book noticed, 
280-1. 

Lutz, Prof. Ralph H.: Thanked, 25 n. 

Luz Caballero, José de la: Accused of 
conspiracy, 538. 

Lyons, Fr.: Book by Casas said falsely 
to be printed in, 512. 


Mccartay, Justin: Cited, 541, 541 
n. 

Machado, Gerardo: Book noticed, 110. 

Machado de Oliveira, J. J.: Writes on 
Cabral controversy, 311-12. 

Machinery: Farm, studied, 465. 

McClymont, James Roxburgh: Cited, 312 


n. 
McCrea, Mary Helen: Activities, 403, 404. 
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Mackay, Rev. John A.: Book noticed, 
426-7. 

McKellar, Sen. Kenneth Douglas: Pol. ac- 
tivities, 16; introduces canal bill, 17 n. 

Madison, James: Letter to, cited, 213 n. 

Madre de Deus, Fray Gaspar da: Cited, 
316, 316 n. 

Madrid, Sp.: MSS. on Ulloa in, 479, 479 
n, 480. 

Maffei, Marquis Scipion: Proposes son- 
net for pyramid, 483 n. 

Magalhaes, Basilio de: Book noticed, 553. 

Mahogany: Article of trade, 342. 

Malabar: Vasco da Gama retires from 
coast of, 327. 

Malo de Luque, Eduardo: Pseudonym of 
Jiménez de Géngora (q. v.), 493 n. 

Malouet, Pierre Victor (St. Domingue 
planter): Span. subject, 253; miss’n 
by, proposed, 248-57; Brit. plan to send 
to St. Domingue, 250, 251; Span. de- 
sire his plantation, 251; location of 
this, 253; instructions to, 253, 254; ac- 
tivities in London, 255-6; salary, 256; 
letters by and to, etc., cited, 251 n, 
252, 256. 

Managua, Nicaragua: Treaty ratifications 
exchanged at, 12 n; earthquake at, 
19. 

Mann, Horace: Sarmiento reveres, 191. 

Manning, William R.: Book reviewed, 
223-5; cited, 30 n, 31 n, 32 n, 33 n, 
361, 364 n. 

Manoel (king of Port.): Name applied 
to, 324 n; marries Princess Isabel of 
Sp., 326; heir to Span. throne, 326; 
despatches maritime expeds., 324-5; 
sees Cabral off, 330; sailors say fare- 
well to, 331; announces discovery of 
Brazil, 337; compared to Joao II., 324; 
Pacheco’s book dedicated to, 325; let- 
ters to and by, cited, 329, 335-6, 337. 

Manufactures: Promoted in Bolivia, 34. 

Manzano, Prof. Juan: Book noticed, 428. 

Maps: Showing Diaz’s route, 89; Mex., 

125; showing Gama’s route, 331 n; 
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“western land mass shown on Bianco’s, 
313, 338; Brazil shown on, 336; men- 
tioned in letter, 330. 

Maquinhuayo, Peru: Gamarra’s troops 
desert at, 36. 

Marais, J. 8.: Cited, 356 n. 


Marafion, Prof. Gregorio: Book noticed, — 


428, 547. 
Margil, Father: 
miss’n, 163. 
Marines (U. S.): in Nicaragua, 7, 14; 

reasons why kept there, 18. 

Marino, Gen. : Activities, 365-6 ; 
does not acknowledge Bolivar’s nomi- 
nation, 367; Bolivar confers with, 
367 n. 

Marmontel, Jean Frangois: Cited, 496, 
496 n. 

Marrero, Baltasar: 
153. 

Markham, Clements R.: As translator, 
96-103; contributes to Leyenda negra, 
96-103; cited, 36 n, 38 n, 39 n, 43 n, 
96 n, 97, 103, and notes. 

Mars, Dr. Price: Activities, 113. 

Marti, José: Book noticed, 427. 

Martin, Percy Alvin: Notes by, 95, 104- 
12, book reviewed, 220-1, 383-5; book 
reviews, 225-6, 374-6, 376-8, 516-8; note 
rdg., 269; activities, 408; bibl. notes 
by, 104-12, 455-63. 

Martinez, B.: Cited, 503 n, 504 n, 513 n. 

Martinez Pinillo, Conde de Villanueva 
(intendant of Cuba): Arango an asso- 
ciate of, 460, 475; succeeds latter, 466. 

Martinez Zuveria, Dr. Gustavo: Letter, 
cited, 104-5, 

Masdeu, Juan Francisco de: Cited, 493 n. 

Masefield, John: Book noticed, 287-8, 
422-3. 

Masonry: Pseudo lodge founded at 
Titicaca, 35, 

Massachusetts: Ships via Hudson, 193. 

Massachusetts Hist. Soc.: Proceedings, 
cited, 499 n, 

Masson, —————-: Cited, 491. 


Supervises bldg. of 


Biography needed, 
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Matanzas (Cuban prov.): Slave revolts 
in (1843), 538. 

Mather, Cotton: Knows book by Casas, 
499 n. 

Matthews, M. Alice: Activities, 403. 

Mattos, Prof. Annibal: Book noticed, 108, 
556. 

Mattoso Maia Forte, José: Book no- 
ticed, 108. 

Maura Gamarzo, Gabriel: Cited, 491 n. 

Meade, Rebecca Paulding: Cited, 362 n. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth: Book review, 
71-2; book reviewed, 237-8; cited, 96 n. 

Medicine: Evolution of, in Amer., 156. 

Medina, J. T.: Works not definitive, 154- 
5; cited, 567 n. 

Meléndez, Juan: Analysis of works 
needed, 151, 153; cited, 512 n, 513 n. 
Melinda, East Africa: Cabral’s ships 

meet at, 337 n. 

Mello, Dr. Mario: Book noticed, 552. 

Mena Brito, Bernardino: Book noticed, 
131. 

Mendez Corréa, Antonio Augusto (Port. 
scholar): Book noticed, 551-2. 

Mendiburu, Manuel de: Cited, 481 n, 
483 n, 484 n, 485 n. 

Mendieta Niijiez, Lic. Lucio: Book no- 
ticed, 561. 

Mendoza, Antonio de: 
eclipses, 158. 

Mendoza, Jaime: Book noticed, 415-16. 

Menéndez, Carlos R.: Cited, 576 n. 

Meng, John J.: Book noticed, 428. 

Menotti del Picchia, : Book no- 
ticed, 552. 

Merchants: In Panama, 97; U. 8. agts. 
act like, 213; Hamilton represents Brit., 
369 n. 

Mesanza, Fr, Andres: Activities, 512 n. 

Mexicans: Travel from Sonoyta, 88. 

Mexico (city and country): Tinged with 
Bolshevism, 14; recognizes Sacasa, 14; 
hostilities with U. §., 346-7; Arango 
opposes agt. of, 457; Arango honorary 
member of cabildo in, 458; attacks 
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feared from, 466. Scientific exped. in, 
159; Fr. in, 261, 262; many MSS. in, 
154; sources for study of loyalism in, 
155; importance of archives in, 155; 
literature in, 155; med. hist. of, largely 
unexploited, 157; med. schools in, 157; 
med. bibliogr. of, 157 n; books pub. 
in, 160; public lib’y organized in, 
405; research in, 406; activities of hist. 
cong. in, 560-1. 

Michaud, G. L.: Cited, 494 n. 

Michel, Antoine: Activities, 115-6. 

‘Mier y Noriega, Dr. Servando Teresa de: 
Favors Casas, 509 n; cited, 511 n. 

Miller, John: Cited, 32 n. 

Mines and Mining: In Costa Rica, 9; 
Ind. work, 102. 

Miranda, Simao: Commands 
Cabral’s ships, 328 n. 

Missionaries: Ruiz Blanco, an excellent, 
271; prospectus for enrolling, 171. See 
also Missions. 

Missions: San Xavier del Bac, 91- 
3; founded at San Antonio, 162; 
looted, 162, 167-8; families recom- 
mended as settlers in, 164; Texas, 
170-1; establ. by Aguayo, 171; an 
Piritu, 270-4; reasons for moving, 272; 
art side not neglected, 273; some gov. 
promote, 273. 

Molasses: Cuba produces, 475. 

Molina, Luis: Study of, needed, 150. 

Molina Enriquez, Andrés: Book noticed, 
123. 

Moncada, Pres. : Favors canal, 
17; cited, 8 n. , 

Money: Loaned to Sarmiento, 192; va- 
rious coins, 218. 

Monopolies: Arango does not desire, 468; 
tobacco, in Cuba, 473-4. 

Monroe Doctrine: Canal influences, 2; 
Polk’s message on, cited, 347; New 
Granada claims it is defied, 348; Pal- 
merston’s attitude toward, 350; real 
in Cent. Amer., 355. 
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Montaigne, Michel de: Lépez de Gémara 
influences, 494 n. 

Montalvo, Juan: Book reviewed, 226-8. 

Montalvo Guenard, Dr. J. L.: Book no- 
ticed, 277. 

Monte, Domingo del: Accused of con- 
spiracy, 538. 

Montenegro, José Antonio: Biogr. of, 
needed, 153. 

Montesinos, Antonio de: Criticises Span. 
in Amer., 514 n. 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, 
baron de la Bréde et de: Perhaps in- 
fluenced by Casas, 494 n; cited, 494, 
494 n. 

Montevideo. Uruguay: Tax levy in, 180; 
tax of tenants in, 181; officials in 182 n. 

Montt, Manuel (Chil. statesman): Com- 
missions Sarmiento, 190. 

Monumento Arqueolégico: Reviewed, 52-3. 

Mora, José Joaquin de: Did he influence 
Barry, 509 n; writes on Span. culture, 
511 n. 

Moraes, Evaristo de: Activities, 551. 

Moral, José Joaquin del: Memorial cited, 
504 n. 

Morfi, Fray Juan Augustin: Book re- 
viewed, 229-32. 

Morales Ferrer, Abelardo: Book reviewed, 
515-6. 

Morel-Fatio, Alfred: Cited, 482 n, 493 n, 
494 n. 

Moreno, Mariano: Casas influences, 504 n. 

Morpox, Count de: Trading permission 
granted to, 214, 216. 

Mortgages: In Uruguay, 178 n. 

Moses, Bernard: Sees possibility for re- 
search, 160; cited, 488 n. 

Mosquera, Joaquin (pres. of New 
Granada): Asks Gt. Brit. to guarantee 
neutrality of Panama, 345. 

“*Moscos’’: Name given to Mosquitos 
Ind., 352. 

Mosquitia: Name of land of Mosquito 
king, 340 n. 

Mosquitoes: Endanger health, 272. 
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Mosquito: Landgrants in, 342; boun- 
daries drawn, 348; Grey interested in 
affairs of, 340; Ger. col. planned in, 
842; the Shepherds have speculative in- 
terest in lands of, 343; U. 8.-Brit. 
trouble over, 344; protectorate over, 
establ., 345; New Granada interested 
in, 345; id., tries to prevent develop- 
ment of, 346; Palmerston’s pol. rdg., 
349, 351, 352; Pressure on him to oc- 
eupy, 351; Christie app. consul gen. 
of, 353; attitude of Costa Rica to- 
ward, 353-4; Christie’s attitude to- 
ward, 354; U.S. opposes protectorate, 
355. 

Mosquito King: Suggested he sell his 
claim and lands, 340; Walker adviser 
of, 341; Peter Shepherd manipulates, 
343, 

Mosquito Protectorate: Terminated, 339. 
See also Mosquito. 

Mota Padilla, Fray Matias de la: Bol 
ton follows, 87. 

Mouchez, Ernest: Cited, 333 n, 334 n. 

Mountains: Brigands retire to, 252; land- 
grants bounded by, 342. Various 
named—Andes, 482; Blue Ridge, 449; 
Easter, 335 n; Monte Pescoal, 335; 
Pyrenees, 493; Sierra Seri, 88. 

Mulattoes: Massacre Fr., 251, 251 n. 
See also Negroes. 

Mules: In Aguayo’s force, 163, 

Mufioz, Gen. ————-: Heads Nicaragua 
faction (1848), 352. 

Mufioz, Juan Bautista: Cited, 489 n. 

Munro, Dana G.: Activities, 543. 

Muriel, Domingo, 8S. J.: Attacks Casas, 
488; cited, 488, 488 n. 

Musical Instruments: Chinese gong, 196; 
piano, 195. 

Mutinies: Reason for, in Peru (1827), 33 
n. See also Insurrections. 

Mutis, José Celestino: Erects first astro- 
nomical observatory in Amer., 160; life 
studied, 159; characterized, 158, 
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Nasvoo, Joaquim: Book noticed, 551. 

Napoleon I.: Bolivar imitates, 368-9; 
ealls cortes at Bayonne, 504 n. 

Napoleon III.: News from Ecuador 
reaches, 258; declines Ecuadorean offer, 
260-1; interested in Mex., 262; rept. 
to, cited, 260 n. 

Narifio, Antonio: Called 8. Amer. Thomas 
Paine, 155. 

Natchitoches, La.: Fr. from, attack Span. 
miss’ns, 162. 

Navarro, Abp. Nicolfs: Activities, 563. 

Navarro y Rodrigo, Carlos: Cited, 542, 
542 n. 

Navas del Valle, Francisco: Book re- 
viewed, 533. 

Neal, Daniel: Cited, 499 n. 

Negroes: Fugitive, 252; Garcia seizes, 
253; no. in St. Domingue, 254; im- 
portance there, 255; no. in Cuba 
(1841), 541; Arango advises importa: 
tion of, 468; he considers them infe- 
rior, 469; in various islands, 471 n; 
free, in Cuba, aid revolt, 538; killed 
in Cuba, 538. See also Mulattoes; and 
Slaves and Slavery. 

Nera de Fonseca, Lt. Col. L.: Book no- 
ticed, 108-9, 

New Barcelona (Ven. prov.): Described 
by Ruiz Blanco, 271. 

‘Newfoundland: Cérti-Real sails to, 338. 

New Granada: Aberdeen’s relations with, 
341; agrees to partition Mosquito 
Coast with Cent. Amer., 344; tries to 
claim Mosquito, 344; interested in 
Mosquito terr., 345; desires Panama 
canal route, 345; obtains support of 
U. 8., 348; makes tariff concessions to 
U. 8., 348; sends Herrén to U. 8., 
348; Gt. Brit. snubs, 348; Bolivar de- 
sires to liberate, 372; literature cul- 
tivated in, 155; med. hist. in largely 
unexploited, 157; botanical exped. in, 
159; security in, 159; scientists in, 
160; head of, 262. 
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New Orleans, La.: Sarmiento plans visit 
to, 191; he is offered house near, 193; 
water communication, 205; yellow fever 
in annually, 206. 

New Spain: Specie from, taxed, 457. See 
also Mexico. 

Newton, A. P.: Cited, 339 n. 

Newton, Sir. Isaac: Influences S. Amer., 
160. 

New York (city and state): Sarmiento 
embarks for, 191; importance of Hud- 
son Riv. in, 191; Sarmiento describes, 
200; Irvine in, 360. 

New York Historical Society: Casas de- 
fended before, 509 n. 

New Zealand: Brit. make treaty in 
(1840), 355-6, 

Niagara Falls: Hudson artery to, 193; 
Sarmiento describes, 200, 201-2. 

Nicaragua: Boundaries, 11; active vol- 
canoes in, 20; concessions granted by, 
5; Canadians plan ry. in, 6; attitude 
on canal, 8; survey of canal route ap- 
proved by, 19; survey made, 19-21; 
lock canal in, practicable, 20; condi- 
tion, 2; liberals in majority, 7; elec- 
tions fraudulent, 7; cong., 8; diplo- 
mats, cited, 8 n; court decision favors, 
12; disturbances in, 13-4, Becomes 
separate state, 345; claims Mosquito 
Coast, 345; not state de jure, 346; sale 
of lands to, suggested, 360; canal pro- 
jected in, 344; rival factions in 
(1848), 352, Relations with U. 8.— 
treaty with, 3-4; Wilson’s attitude to- 
ward, 4; ratifies treaty, 6, 6 n; amount 
rec’d in cash by, for canal treaty, 7 n; 
treaty opposed in, 8; needs aid of 
U. 8., 9; marines landed in, 14; rts. 
given by, endangered, 14, Relations 
with Gt. Brit.—pay Brit. claims, 7 n; 
attitude toward, 339, 347, 352, 354; 
Christie ordered to visit, 353. Rela- 
tions with Costa Rica—makes treaty 
with (1858), 9; Costa Rica protests 
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to, 9n; mutual attitude, 353-4. Hist. 
works pub. in, 417. 

Nicaragua, Canal: Interest in (1903-31), 
2-28; projected, 344; U. S.-Nica- 
ragua treaties rdg., 6 n; Harding con- 
siders construction of, 13; Coolidges’s 
attitude toward, 15; provided in U. 8. 
act, 15 n, 16 n; resolution for survey 
of route, 16; objections to, 18-9, 21-4; 
arguments against, 20, 23 n, 25-7; 
estimated cost, 20; project still alive, 
21; classes interested in, 21 n; favored 
as an international project, 28; not yet 
necessary, 28; Palmerston not inter- 
ested in, for Cent, Amer., 356. 

Nicaraguans: Attack Greytown (1848), 
340, 352. 

Nichols, Madaline W.: Article, 190-212. 

Nichols, Roy F.: Docs. contrib. by, 213- 
19; cited, 213 n. 

Niles, Blair: Book noticed, 420. 

Niles, John Milton: Cited, 363 n. 

Niza, Fray Marcos de: Well known as 
explorer, 86. 

Nootka: Eng. in, 254. 

Norberto Souza Silva, Joaquim: Writes 
on Cabral controversy, 311; replies 
to Gongalves Dias, 312, 312 n. 

Normano, J. F.: Book reviewed, 232-5. 

Notes: General and Bibliogr. 86-95, 
104-12, 118-31, 249-69, 275-93, 398-409, 
410-38, 536-43, 544-63. 

Noticias Secretas: Considerations rdg., 
479-514. 

Novo y Colson, Pero: Cited, 337 n. 

Nowell, Charles E.: Article, 311-38. 

Nucete-Sardi, José: Book reviewed, 63-4. 

Nuestra Sefiora de Buena Vista: New 
pueblo proposed at, 164. 

Nuestro Sefiora del Antigua: Span cap- 
tains in, 97-8. 

Nuix, Giovanni: Cited, 49%, 493. 

Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar: 
known as explorer, 86. 

Nusbaum, Jesse L.: Member of com., 
398. 
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OATH: Of office, admin. by Bolivar, 
370. 

Oblasser, Bonaventure: O. F. M. (miss’y 
to Papagos): Activities, 92. 

Ocaranza, Dr. Francisco, O. F. M.: Books 
noticed, 111. 

Oceans and Seas: Various mentioned— 
Atlantic, 261, 312, 313, 319, 320, 323, 
324, 325, 327, 328, 331, 334, 336, 
338; Caribbean, 257, 462; Indian, 336; 
Ocean Sea, 150, 325; Pacific, 261, 351, 
372. 


O’Connor, (representative) : Ac- 
tivities, 15 n. 

Octavio, Rodrigo: Book noticed, 109, 
556-7. 


Ocumara: Bolivar flees from, 367. 

O’Donnell, Leopoldo (capt. gen. of Cuba) : 
Handles slave situation, 538; Cubans 
condemn, 538; petition for retention as 
capt. gen., 537-43, 

Oetteking, Bruno: Member of com., 398. 

Ogér, Francisco: Activities, 540. 

Older, Mrs. Fremont: Book noticed, 421. 

Oldham, Henry Yule: Cited, 313 n. 

O’Leary, Daniel (Brit. min. in New 
Granada): Activities, 345, 348; cited, 
345 n, 363 n. 

O’Leary, Daniel Florencio: Cited, 31 n, 
33 n, 

O’Leary, Simén: Cited, 369 n. 

Olmedo, José Joaquin: Poet of rev’n, 155. 

Oporto, Port.: Legend of bp. of, 321. 

Orators: In U. 8., 211. 

Orbegoso, José Luis (Peruvian pol.) : Op- 
poses Bermiidez, 36; elected pres. and 
deposed, 36; seeks conf. with Santa 
Cruz, 37-8; unable to oppose Sala- 
verry, 37-8; annuls Peru-Chile treaty, 
41, 41.n; deserts Santa Cruz, 47. 

Ordofiez Lépez, Manuel and Luis §S. 
Crespo: Cited, 35 n. 

Ortiz, Diogo (bp. of Ceuta): Activities, 
330. 

Osorio, Fernando L.: Book noticed, 551. 
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Otero D’Acosta, Enrique: Book noticed, 
558. 

Ots Capdequi, Prof. José Maria: Book 
noticed, 547. 

Overman, Sen. 
mal route, 16 n. 


: Errors rdg. ca- 


PacuEco, Felix: Book noticed, 108. 

Pacheco Pereira, Duarte (Port. explorer) : 
In Jo&o’s service, 319; makes exped., 
325-6; reason for his voy., 327; sails 
with Cabral, 328-9, 334; works secretly, 
338, his book pub. (1892), 327; cited, 
325-6. 

Packenham, —————: Cited, 347 n. 

Paez, José Antonio: Irvine describes, 
364-5; his services, 368. 

Palau Dulcet, Antonio: Cited, 501 n. 

Palma, Ricardo: Cited, 473 n. 

Palmerston, Lord: Knows little of Cent. 
Amer., 339; his Cent. Amer. pol. (1846- 
8), 339-59; his Mosquito pol., 355; lays 
down boundaries of Mosquito, 341, 
345-6, 348; does not use term ‘‘Mos- 
quitia,’’ 340 n; believes in Shepherd 
claim, 343-4; his error rdg. New 
Granada, 346; sends Christie to Cent. 
Amer., 353; his Cent. Amer. pol. aot 
fulfilled, 354; insists on independence 
of Ind., 355; supports Brit. navy, 351; 
pub. pol. in U. S., 349; underestimates 
feeling in U. S., 349-50, 356; position 
reversed, by treaty, 356; characteristics, 
355; letters by and to, cited, 340 n, 
341 n, 343 n, 344 n, 345 n, 346 n, 347 n, 
349 n, 350 n, 351 n, 352 n, 353 n, 354 
n, 356 n, 358-9. 


Pan American Union: Activities, 125-6, 


266, 432; bibliogr. center establ. at, 
403. 

Panama (city and country): Trade 
route, 3; compared to Nicaragua, 19; 
merchants in, 97; Roosevelt’s action 
tdg., 2; New Granada desires canal 
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tdg., 348; Buchanan’s pol. rdg., 356. 
See also, Panama Canal. 

Panama Canal: U. S. undertakes, 2; 
costly, 10; profits, 13, 23 n; cong’l 
party at, 13 n; disturbance feared at, 
14; traffic increases, 15; growth over- 
estimated, 16-7; discriminates against 
middle west, 18; transportation via, 
cheap, 18 n; gov. of, collects data, 20; 
not financially self supporting, 21-3; 
fortification costs, 22; Nicaragua Canal 
will compete with, 23; efforts made 
to increase tolls, 23 n; capable of en- 
largement, 24; sea-water level for, ad- 
visable, 24-6. 

Pardo, Juan: Route thro’ 8. Ca. (1567), 
447-50. 

Pardo y Aliaga, Felipe (min. for Sa- 
laverry in Chile): Activities, 41 n. 

Parish, John C.: Book noticed, 122-3. 

Parks, E. Taylor: Book reviewed, 66-8; 
elected mem. of com., 250. 

Parliamentary Papers: Cited, 339 n, 
341 n. 

Parra-Pérez, Car4cciolo: Cited, 153. 

Parras, Tex.: Needs no aid from Aguayo, 
167. 

Parrington, : Debt to, 151. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews: Member of com., 
398. 

Pastells, Pablo, 8. J.: Book reviewed, 
533-5. 

Pasto, Peru: Well pop., 99. 

Pattee, Richard: Book reviews, 63-4, 68- 
71, 235-7, 240-2, 243-4, 245-7, 378-82, 
391-4, 527-33; notes, 93-4, 113-8, 119- 
20, 414-8, 429-30. 

Paucarpata: Chil. adm. surrenders at, 45. 

Paulding, Hiram: Carries dispatches to 
Bolivar, 362 n. 

Paz, Julidn: Cited, 482 n. 

Paz Soldén, Dr. Carlos Enrique: Book 
noticed, 547. 

_ Pease, Maj. Frank: Book noticed, 284 

Pedro II. (of Brazil): Initiates Cabral 

controversy, 311. 
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Pedroso y Montalvo, Cited, 
451. 

Peel, Sir Robert: Arango compared to, 
451. 

Peers, E. Allison: Cited, 511 n. 

Penck, Albrecht: Book reviewed, 72-5. 

Penck, Walter: Activities, 412-3. 

Peninsulars: Creoles hate, 501 n. 

Pensacola, Fla.: Fr. attack (1719), 162; 
Jackson captures, 365. 

Pensions: Old-age in Uruguay, 173-89; 
proposed, 174-6; amt., 174-5, 176; how 
ealeulated, 177; suspension provided 
for, 177 n; carelessly admin., 178; sys- 
tem reorganized, 178-82, 183; reasons 
for collapse of system, 179; no. of per- 
sons on rolls, 179, 182; cost of admin., 
179 n; characterized, 185-6; tables, 
187-9; paid to Peter Shepherd, 344; 
granted by Charles III., 492. 

Pefia, Fray Juan Antonio (chaplain): 
Diary, cited, 164, 164 n, 165. 

Peralta Barnuevo, Pedro: Scholarship, 
152; biogr. of, needed, 155; evolution, 
158; cited, 154, 156, 

Pereira da Silva, Luciano: Cited, 327 n. 

Pérez, Antonio: Cited, 490 n. 

Pérez Cabrera, Prof. José M.: Activities, 
557-8. 

Pericot Garcia, Luis: Book noticed, 545. 

Periodicals and Newspapers: Reaction of, 
on Bryan-Chamorro treaty, 6 n-7 n; 
attitude of Cent. Amer., toward U. 8., 
9; no. in Argentina, 104-5; scientific in 
S. Amer., 159; available in N. Amer. 
hotels, 195; revolutionary, in London, 
509 n. Various, cited—Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, 398; Amer. Hist. Rev., 288-9; 
Amer. Jl. of Intern. Law, 12 n; Amer. 
Scholar (The), 28 n; Annals af 
the Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. 
Science, 339 n; Bibliot. Hispana 
Missionum, 503 n; Bibliot. Anglaise, 
494 n; Boletin de Investigaciones Hist., 
291-2, 498 n; Bol. de la Acad. de la 
Hist. (Madrid), 127; Bol. de la Acad. 
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Panamejia de la Hist., 431-2; Bol. de 
la Bibliot. Menéndez y Pelayo, 489 n, 
494 n; Bol. de la Real Acad. de la Hist., 
337 n, 502 n;Bol. del Archivo Nacional, 
472 n; Brasilia, 552-3; Bull. His- 
panique, 491 n; Bull. of Bibliogr., 287; 
Bull. of the Pan Amer. Union, 363 n: 
Cambridge Hist. J1., 339 n; Cath. (The), 
Hist. Rev., 130; Christian Science Mon., 
5 n, Comercio (El), 257 n; Cong. Rec., 
3n,6n,7n, 8n,14n,15n,16n,17n, 
18 n, 21 n, 23 n, 26 n, 27 n; Current 
Hist., 14 n, 293; Diario de Mézico 
159; Diario de Sesiones (Uruguay), 
174 n, 176 n, 178 n, 179 n, 183 n, 184 n, 
185 n, 187 n, 188 n; Espana y Amer., 
503 n, 504 n, 513 n; Espanol (El), 511 
n ; Evening Post (N. Y.),6n; Evening 
Transcript (Boston), 6 n; Florida Hist. 
Quart. (The), 130-1, 293; Geographi- 
cal Jl., (The), 313 n; Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philol. and Lit., 490 n; 
Hispania, 131, 495 n; Hispanic Amer., 
Hist. Rev. (The), 96 n, 131 n, 157, 250, 
362 n, 404, 447, 479, 507 n; Hist. Bull. 
(St. Louis), 561; Iber-Amer. Archiv, 
410, 545; Illustration, 14 n; Latin 
Amer. Bull. of Music, 265-6; Lit. Di- 
gest, 7 n, 14 n; Literatura Argentina 
(La), 130, 434; Louisiana Hist. Soc. 
Quart. (The), 362 n; Lusitania, 313 n; 
Maryland Hist. Mag., 130; Memorie 
della Soc, Geog. Ital., 313 n; Mercurio 
Peruano, 159; Merourio Volante 
(Mex.), 159; Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev. 
293; Modern Lang. Notes, 494 n; Mod- 
ern Lang. Rev. (The), 511 n; Monte- 
video Times, 180; Moxos, 416-7; Nation 
(N. Y.), 7 n; National Geog. Mag., 
19 n; New Republic, 14 n; Newe Zey- 
tung aus Hispanien und Italien, 545; 
Niles Weekly Reg., 360 n; North Amer. 
Rev., 509 n; Nosotros, 432; Ovcios de 
Espaiioles emigrados, 511 n; Oracle 
(London), 251 n; Pacific Coast Hist. 
Rev. (The), 292; Papel Periédico (New 
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Granada), 159; Post (Boston), 7 n; 
Pays (Le), 261 n; Puerto Rico, 120, 
432-3; Quarterly (The), 164 n; Quar. 
Rev., 501 n; Reléve (La), 113-4; 
Repertorio Amer., 27-8, 504 n, 509 n; 
Revista Amer. (La) 129, 292; Revista 
Bimestre Cubana, 130, 292; Revista 
Boliwariana, 292-3; Revista Chilena de 
Hist. e Geog., 129; Revista Critica de 
Hist. y Lit. Espanolas, Portuguesas é 
Hispano-Amer., 493 n; Revista Cubana, 
415, 433; Revista da Soc. de Geog. de 
Rio de Janeiro, 316 n; Revista de 
Faculdade de Dereito, 557; Revista de 
la Universidad Catélica del Pert, 129; 
Revista do Instituto Hist. e Geog. Bras., 
329 n, 330 n; Revista do Instituto Hist. 
Bras., 530; Revista do Instituto Hist. 
e Geog. do Brazil, 311 n, 329 n, 330 n; 
Revista Javeriana, 433-4; Revista 
Trimesal de Hist. e Geog., 316 n; Be- 
visor (El), 462; Revista do Instituto 
Hist. e Geog. do Rio Grande do Sul, 
555; Revue de Droit International, 553 ; 
Revue de l’Amér. Latine, 495 n; Re- 
vue de la Soc. d’Hist. et de Géog. 
@’Haiti, 113, 118; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 25 n; Revue des Cours et 
Conf., 493 n; San Martin, 290-1; 
Senderos, 289-90; Span. Rev. (The), 
292; Sun (N. Y.), 4n, 6n, 7n; Temps 
(Le; Haiti), 113; Tierra Firme, 514 n; 
Times (London), 251 n; Times (N. 
Y.), 4,4 n, 5 n, 6n, 8n, 10 n, 13 0, 
15 n, 17 n, 18 n, 19 n, 20, 20 n, 21 n, 
27 n, 28 n; Universidad (Argentina), 4, 
8; Universidad de Antioquia (Colom- 
bia), 418; Whig (Baltimore), 360; 
World Affairs, 293; Zeitschrift fir hist. 
Theologie, 501 n; Zeitschrift fiir ver- 
gleichende Literaturgeschichte, 490 n. 


Perkins, Dexter: Cited, 339 n, 345 n, 


348 n. 


Pernambuco, Braz.: Early Port. col. at, 


314; attacked, 314. 
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Perry, Com. Oliver Hazard: Sent to 
Angostura, 362 n; death, 363 n. 

Peru: Two states formed from (1836), 
39, 40; Franco cedes terr. to, 257; ces- 
sion to, not ratified, 259; attempts to 
federate S. Amer., 259. Ind. pay trib. 
to, 98; conditions (1927), 32 n; Ulloa 
writes of conditions in, 511 (See also 
Noticias Secretas). Confed. with Bo- 
livia promoted, 35; Santa Cruz 
intervenes in, 37; he becomes pres. of, 
38; Bol. Army enters, 38; Freire an 
exile in, 42; Chile declares war on, 44; 
ship returned to, 45; Bulnes invades, 
47; war with Ecuador (1859), 257; 
opposes Fr. intervention in Ecuador, 
260; Gt. Brit. asked to intervene 
for, 260; Fr. attitude toward, 261; 
visualized as part of monarchy, 261-2; 
relations with Ecuador, 262; Blaine’s 
support of govt. in, criticised, 401. 
Med. hist. of, largely unexploited, 157; 
scientific exped. in, 159. See also 


Bolivia; Peru-Bolivian Confed.; and 
Santa Cruz. 
Peru-Bolivian Confederation: Plans of 


organization, 39; proclaimed (1836), 
40; described, 46; founded on deceit 
and treachery, 47. See also Bolivia; 
Peru; and Santa Cruz. 

Peset, V.: Cited, 491 n. 

Peters, Harold Edwin: Book reviewed, 
390-1. 
Petitions: 
537-43. 
Pezuela y Cobo, Jacobo de: Cited, 452, 
452 n, 457 n, 462 n, 465 n, 477 n, 478 n. 

Phelps, D. M.: Activities, 408. 

Philadelphia, Penna.: Filibustering en- 
terprise in, 344; Sarmiento plans to 
visit, 191; Irvine in, 360. 

Philip II. (king of Sp.): Activities, 156. 

Philippines: Compete with Cuba, 476. 

Phillips, Sir Thomas: MSS. from collec- 
tion of, 564. 


For O’Donnell’s retention, 
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Pfohl, Prof. Ernst: Activities, 413. 

Piar, : Arrested, 366; attitude 
toward Bolivar, 367; Bolivar confers 
with, 367 n. 

Picard, Robert: Cited, 315. 

Pierson, William Whatley, Jr.: Activi- 
ties, 249, 409; article, 451-78; cited, 
451 n. 

Pigs: Many in N. Amer. vill., 199; Cin- 
cinnati center for, 206. 

Pilots: Conjecture rdg., Cabral’s, 334; 
anon., cited, 336 n. 

Pimenta, Alfredo: Book noticed, 549. 

Pimentel, Francisco Antonio: Biogr. of 
needed, 153. 

Pinacati Peaks: Region near, flat, 88; 
voleano discovered by Diaz, 90. 

Pineapples: Excellent health food, 272. 

Pinheiro Chagas, Manuel: Cited, 320 n. 

Piniura Mexicana, 1800-1860: Reviewed, 
52-3. 

Pinto, Prof. Estevao: Book noticed, 550-1. 

Pinzén, Vicente de: Sights Braz. before 
Cabral, 337. 

Pina, Simao de: Commands one of Ca- 
bral’s ships, 328 n. 

Pires, Luis: Commands one of Cabral’s 
ships, 328 n. 

Piritu: Conversién en, 270-4. 

Pittsburgh, Penna.: Sarmiento plans voy. 
to, 191; water communications with, 
205. 

Plantations: Span. covet in St. Domingue, 
251. 

Planters: Cuban, suffer from competition, 
467. 

Platt, Raye R.: Activities, 408. 

Platt Amendment: Extension supported, 
4, 

Playing Cards: Tax on, in Uruguay, 177. 

Plebiscite: Fabre suggests, 259, 261. 

Podewils-Diirnitz, Countess Getrud von: 
Book noticed, 558. 
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Poets: Activities in Hisp. Amer., 154. 

Polignac, Prince (min. of For. rel. of 
Charles X): Letter to, cited, 35 n. 

Polk, James K.: Admin. unpopular, 347; 
Herrén sent to, 348; makes Monroe 
Doctrine utterance, 356. 

Pompeo, A.: Book noticed, 552. 

Pomfret, John E.: Book noticed, 425-6. 

Pons, Francois de: Defends Span., 497. 

Pontes, Elroy: Book noticed, 556. 

Popay4n: Vill. near, well pop., 98. 

Pope: Blesses cap, 330-1. 

Population: Reasons for decline, 99, 100; 
in various islands, 471 n. 

Porras Troconis, Gabriel: Book reviewed, 
245-7; -cited, 415. 

Portales, Diego: His attitude toward 
Peru-Bolivian Confed., 42; captures 
Freire, 42; promotes war with Con- 
fed., 44; captured and killed, 45. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti: Brit. capture, 251. 

Portell Vil4, Herminio: Book reviews, 
220-1, 385-6; 519-24; activities, 524 n. 

Portland, Duke of: Request of, 255. 

Port Royal, 8. C.: Pardo at site of, 448. 

Porto, Aurelio: Book noticed, 550. 

Porto-Seguro, Braz.: Cabral names, 333, 
334; Letters written from 329. 

Portugal: Cabral’s voy. gives foothold to, 
in Amer., 311; surpasses other nations 
on sea, 312-3; few details known of 
early explorations of, 313; rejects Tos- 
canelli’s project, 320; maritime activ- 
ities, 320; many pre-Colombian voy. to 
west from, 323; Pacheco’s voy. credited 
in, 327; Cabral sends ship to, 335; 
keeps information secret, 337; plans its 
exploration, 338. Methods studied in, 
465. 

Portuguese: Trade with Braz. Ind., 335; 
do not confuse Asia and Amer., 320; 
inhabit certain islands, 320; inadvert- 
ently give information of new lands, 
324; antedate Columbus’s voy., 336; 
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plan voy. carefully, 337; know western 
route, 338; oppose Cuba, 470. 

Portulans: Of Andrea Bianco (1448), 
313. See also Maps. 

Potatoes: Study of, in Cuba, urged, 477. 

Pottery: Found at old location of Bac, 
92. 

Pozo Coyote, Sonora (natural water 
hole): Location, 88. 

Pradt, Abbé de: Arango opposes, 464; 
cited, 462, 463, 465 n. 

Preliminary Studies of the Texas Cath. 
Hist. Soc.: Cited, 164 n. 

Presidios: Span. in Tex., 162, 163. 

Press: Bolivar recommends freedom of, 
372; freedom of, in Sp., 460. 

Prevost, John B.: Letter by, cited, 30 n. 

Prices: Extortionate, feared, 2 n; of sci- 
entific exped., 159; for landgrant, 342; 
in col. in Amer., 467; decline in Cuba, 
476. 


Prieto, Joaquin (pres. of Chile): Freire 


rises against, 42; declares war against 
Peru and Bolivia, 44. 

Primo de Rivera, Duque: Bibliogr. list 
rdg., 435-8. 

Privateers: Recruited in U. S., 350. 

Processions: Religious, 331. 

Proclamations: Bolivar issues, 367, 367 n. 

Profits: On canal investment, 22 n. 

Prospectus: For enrolling miss’s, 271. 

Puerto Cabello: U. 8. consul at, 362 n. 

Puerto de Lobos, Sonora (a beach 
spring): Location, 88. 

Puerto Libertad, Sonora 
spring) : Location, 88. 

Puerto Rico: Ven. in diocese of, 270 
(see also Islands). 

Pueyrredén, Dr. Carlos A.: Books no- 
ticed, 106-7. 

Puno, Peru: Delegates sent from to Si- 
cuani, 40. 

Putnam, Samuel: Activities, 409. 

Pyramids: Commemorative, on plain of 
Yaruqui, 481-5; roy. edict rdg., 484. 
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Queszc, Quebec: Hudson, artery to, 
193. 

Querétaro, Mex.: Men levied at, 169. 

Quesada, Vicente: Cited, 10 n, 161. 

Quétif, Jacques: Questions veracity of 
Casas, 497 n. 

Quevedo, Francisco de: Book by, loaned 
to Sarmiento, 192. 

Quintana, Manuel José: Lit. activities, 
502; cited, 502, 502 n. 

Quito, Ecuador: Garcia Moreno controls, 
257; scientific exped. to, 481; audien- 
cia, 482; roy. orders sent to, 484. 


Rarro de la Reta, J. C.: Book noticed, 
105. 

Railroads: Canadians plan in Nicaragua, 
6. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter: 
498, 498 n. 

Ramalho, Joao (Braz. settler): Activities 
and sketch, 316-7; death and will, 316. 

Ramirez, : (Intendant of Cuba) : 
Arango an associate of, 460, 475. 

Ramos, Arthur: Books reviewed, 378-82. 

Randall, (representative): Ac- 
tivities, 16 n. 

Rangel, Alberto: Book reviewed, 378-82. 

Ravenstein, E. G.: Cited, 321 n, 331 n. 

Raynal, Abbé Guillaume: Influences 
Span. Amer., 160; criticises Sp., 492 n; 
cited, 333, 333 n, 337 n, 496, 496 n. 

Real, : Activities, 366. 

Realejo, Saeerouitas Naval base at, fa- 
vored by Brit., 351. 

Rebolledo, Alvaro: Cited, 27 n. 

Recinos, Dr. Adrian (min. of Guate- 
mala): Activities, 543. 

Becop. de Indias: Cited, 156, 474. 

Redfield, Robert: Activities, 407. 

Reforms: Obtained by Arango, 457-8; 
urged in Cuba, 467; com’l in Cuba, 
493, 

Regulations: Hotel, in U. S., 196. 

Reid, William: Activities, 543. 

Reise, C. G. F.: Cited, 501 n. 


Casas influences, 
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Religion: Sarmiento describes in U. S., 
209-10; Bolivar recommends drosdau 
of, 372. 

Rembao, Alberto: Book noticed, 288. 

Renssalaer, Renssalear van: Letters, cited, 
362 n. 

Republicans: Vote for Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty, 6. 

Resteto (Belem), Port.: Location, 330 n; 
Cabral leaves from, 330. 

Revolutions: Santa Cruz does not join, 
29; against Bolivar (1826), 32; in 
Bolivia, 33-4; incited in Buenos Aires, 
155; in Eeuador, 257; Irvine ordered 
to rept. on Span.-Amer., 361; Amer. 
and Fr., 453; in Hisp. Amer., 462. 

Reynaud, Raymond: Book noticed, 117. 

Riaza, Ramén: Cited, 493 n. 

Rice: study of, urged, 477. 

Rich, Obadiah: Cited, 489 n, 492 n. 

Rinaldo, Carl, Count Gian: Cited, 492, 
492 n. 

Rio, Andrés del: Activities, 160. 

Rippy, J. Fred: Resigns from ed. board, 
1; book reviewed, 60-3; receives honor, 
95; activities, 250; book review, 390-1; 
cited, 362 n. 

Riva Agiiero, José de la: Santa Cruz sup- 
ports, 32. 

Riva-Zuccheli, Pedro: Book noticed, 112. 

Rivera, José Eustasio: Book noticed, 424. 

Rivera, R. O.: Book review, 515-6. 

Rivera, Visitador : Criticisms of 
Aguayo, 162-72; cited, 167-8, 169, 170, 
Ta. 

Rivers: Characteristic of Sonoran, 87. 

Various—Amazon, 261; Atrato, 27; 

Brazos, 163; Cahy, 335 n; Colorado, 86, 

88, 90; Columbia, 18 n; Concepcién 

(Sonora), 88; Desaguadero, 38; Gila, 

88; Great, 343; Hudson, 193; Missis- 

sippi, 18 n, 191, 201; Neches, 162, 

164; Ohio, 191, 205; Red, 168; Rio de 

los Natchitoches, 168; Rio del Norte, 

168; Sabine, 162; St. Johns (San 

Juan), 9, 340, 341, 343, 345, 346, 352, 
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353, 354, 357; Santa Cruz, 91; Savan- 
nah, 448; Sonora, 87, 88; Sonoyta, 88; 
Tagus, 327, 330 n, 331, 334n; Wateree, 
448, 

Robertson, James Alexander: Book re- 
views, 84-5, 533-5; notes by and rdg., 
95, 406, 524 n. 

Robertson, William (hist.): His opinion 
of Span. civilization, 490; elected mem- 
ber of Span. Acad. cf Hist., 490, 491; 
why book not transl. into Span., 491; 
cited, 490, 490 n, 508 n. 

Robertson, William Spence: Book review, 
221-2; activities, 267, 408. 

Rocha Pombo, José Francisco da: Cited, 
335 n. 

Rod6, José Enrique: MSS. of, pub., 562. 

Rodrigues d’Oliveira, José A.: Cited, 316 
n. 

Rodriguez Campomanes, Pedro: Cited, 
491 n. 

Rodriguez de Mendoza, —————: Biogr. 
of, needed, 152; activities, 160. 

Rodriguez San Pedro, J.: Cited, 474 n. 

Rojas Corrales, Ramén: Cited, 10 n. 

Romeo, Carlos A.: Activities, 154-5. 

Romero, Conde de: Activities, 540. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: Activities, 2; op- 
poses treaty with Columbia, 5-6. 

Root, Elihu: Fears to withdraw marines 
from Nicaragua, 7 n-8 n; cited, 7, 7 n, 
8 n. 

Roquette-Pinto, Dr. E.: Book noticed, 
550. 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de: Cited, 42. 

Roscio, Dr.: Activities, 368; character- 
ized, 367. 

Rosello, Mariano: Activities, 540. 

Rothery, Agnes: Book reviewed, 248, 

Roubaud, —————: Disputes with 
Arango, 473-4, 

Rowe, Dr. L. 8.: Visits Ven., 128. 

Rubio, Casimiro D.: Book noticed, 560. 

Rubio, David: Cited, 403. 

Ruiz, Hipélito: Makes scientific exped. 
in Peru, 159. 
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Ruiz Blanco, Mathias, O. F. M.: Excel- 
lent miss’y, 270; activities, etc., 270-4; 
writings, 271; as a linguist, 273-4; 
compared to Kino and Humboldt, 270, 
274. 

Ruiz de Arce, Juan: Activities, 561. 

Riajula y de Ochotorena, José de: Book 
noticed, 561. 

Russell, Harry James: 
284-5. 

Russell, Lord John: Palmerston’s pro- 
posal to, 350; memo. cited, 260 n; pri- 
vate papers, cited, 339, 340 n; letters 
to and by, cited, 339, 340 n, 350, 
357-8, 358-9. 

Russia: Eng. fears war with, 350. 

Ryan, Edwin: Book reviewed, 388-9. 

Rydjord, John: Book reviewed, 221-2. 


Book noticed, 


SAAVEDRA, Angel de: Writes of 
Span. culture, 511 n. 

Sabin, : Cited, 489 n. 

Sabandijas: Harm caused by, 272. 

Sacasa, Pres: : Opposes Diaz, 
14; cited, 14 n. 

St. Blanchard, Baron de (Fr. adm.) : Liti- 
gation with Port., 314. 

St. Denis, Louis (Fr. commandant at 
Nachitoches): Said to have convoked 
Ind., 168-9; Aguayo cofers. with, 169. 

St. Domingue: Span.-Eng. negotiations 
rdg., 248-57; ceded to Fr., 250; Brit. 
try to seize, 251; Malouet’s repts. on, 
252; no. of Negroes in, 254; Eng. in, 
254. See also Santo Domingo. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Water transportation to, 
205. 

Sainte-Nazaire, Fr.: Santa Cruz dies at, 
47. 

Salaries: In Uruguay, 181; of Malouet 
and sec’y, 256. 

Salas, Carlos I.: Cited, 32 n, 

Salas, Dr. Julio C.: Book noticed, 121-2. 

Salas, Manuel: Activities, 160. 

Salaverry, Felipe de (Peruv. pol.): De- 
clares himself chief of Peru, 36; mil. 
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activities, 37; protest by, 39 n; de- 
feated, 39; sentenced and shot (1836), 
39; his treaty annulled, 41; despatch, 
cited, 37 n. 

Salgado, José: Book noticed, 562. 

Saltillo, Texas presidio: Self sustaining, 
167. 

Salto (Uruguayan Dept.): Has two la- 
bor inspectors, 179. 

Salva y Mallen, Pedro: Cited, 500 n. 

Salvador. See El Salvador. 

Salvio, Alfonso de: Cited, 495 n. 

San Augustin, Fray Gaspar de: Cited, 
488. 

San Antonio (miss’n and presidio), Tex.: 
Span. retreat to, 162; refugees at, join 
Aguayo, 163; Texas families recom- 
mended for, 164. Aguayo does not 
fortify, 170; rebuilt, 171; constructed 
at new site, 163. 

San Antonio de Bexar, Tex.: Founded 
(1718), 162; sole miss’n in Tex., 171; 
sold. at, 172. See also San Antonio. 

San Antonio de Valero, Tex.: Founded 
(1718), 162. 

San Carlos; Convictorio de, 160. 

SAnchez Alonso, B.: Cited, 491 n. 

Sanchez y Escribano, F.: Bibliogr. list 
by, 435-8. 

San Cristéval, Evaristo: Book reviewed, 
225-6. 

San Francisco de los Texas (miss’n), 
Tex.: Location, 164. 

San Francisco Xavier de Najera, Tex.: 
Miss’n, 171, 

San José, Costa Rica: Christie in, 353 n. 

San José, Tex.: Its former name, 163. 

San Joseph y San Miguel de Aguayo 
(Tex. miss’n): Built, 163; modern 
name, 163. 

San Juan, Cent. Amer.: The Shepherds 
in, 342-3. See also Greytown. 

San Juan de Ulfa: Defense aided, 466. 

San Juan del Sur, Costa Rica: Brit. naval 
base at favored, 351. 

San Luis: Men levied at, 169. 
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San Martin, José de: Santa Cruz serves 
in army of, 29-30. 

San Miguel de Aguayo, Marquis (Span. 
col. official): Stationed in Tex., 162-3; 
recruits Span. force, 163; resigns office, 
163; app. field marshal, 166; activities, 
171-2; his work constructive, 171; crit- 
icisms of, 162-72; cited, 164, 165, 165 n. 

San Miguel de los Adaes, Tex.: Fr. at- 
tack, 162. 

Sannon, Pauleus: Books noticed, 114. 

Santa Clara, (capt. gen. of 
Cuba): Arango adviser of, 460. 

Santa Cruz, Andrés (Bolivian states- 
man): Mother, an Ind., 30; not mar- 
ried, 31 n; maj. gen., 32. Manipulates 
Peru-Bolivian Confed., 29-48; captured 
by insurgents, 29; joins San Martin, 
29-30; retreats, 30; Bolivar promotes, 
30; serves latter as chief of staff, 32; 
fails to check revolt, 32; nominated 
pres. of Bolivia by Sucre, 33; sent to 
Chile as Peruvian min., 33; elected pres. 
of Bolivia, 33; believed to have over- 
thrown Bolivian model constitution, 33 
n; installed as pres. (1829), 34; or- 
ganizes Bolivia, 34; encourages ed’n, 
34; his estimate of Peru, 34; various 
activities, 35; intervenes in Peru, 37; 
supports Orbegoso, 38; deserts him, 
38; becomes pres. of Peru, 38; heads 
Peru-Bolivian Confed., 39-41; remains 
pres. of Bolivia, 39; sentences Sa- 
laverry to death, 39 n; implication in 
Freire conspiracy not definite, 42 n; 
orders Chilean consul arrested, 43; 
apologizes to Chile, 43; denies com- 
plicity in Freire invasion, 43; flees 
Chileans, 46; ratifies treaty (1837), 
46; surrounds Bulnes, 46; exiled, 46-7; 
resigns office, 46 n; death (1865), 47. 
Sketch, 29 ff.; has no mil, ability, 30; 
reckless in battle, 30; qualities, 29-31; 
compared to Bolivar, 29; described and 
characterized, 30-1, 32, 47; his repu- 
tation, 35 n; honors given to, 40; let- 
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ters, etc., cited, 22 n, 33 n, 34, 40 n, 
43, 44-5, 46 n. 

Santa Cruz, Oscar (father of preceding) : 
Cited, 30, 30 n. 

Santa Elena: Its modern name, 449. 

Santiago de Chile, Chile; Modern med. 
schools in, 157. 

Santo Domingo: Ceded to Fr., 256, 257; 
Sp. re-annexes, 259; Port. take refuge 
in, 315; Arango studies conditions in, 
466; racial wars in, 469; med. hist. of, 
largely unexploited, 57. See also St. 
Domingue. 

Santo Venia, Conde de: Activities, 539, 
540. 

Santovenia, Dr. Emeterio 8.: Book no- 
ticed and reviewed, 121, 385-6. 

Santos Suarez, Joaquin: Activities, 540. 

San Xavier del Bac, Arizona: Identified, 
91-3. Its builders, 91-3. 

Sao Paulo, Braz.: Records of, cited, 316. 

Sapir, Edward: Member of com., 398. 

Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino: Tour of 
U. 8. by (1847), 190-212; activities, 
190; in N. Africa and Eur., 191; 
stranded in U. S8., 191-2; aided, 192; 
noted edue’! leader, 190; cited, 190-212. 

Sarobe, Col. José Marfa: Book noticed, 
105. 

Sarsaparilla: Article of com., 342. 

Sattori, Félix: Activities, 416-7. 

Sauer, C. O.: Activities, 430-1. 

Scharf, J. Thomas: Cited, 360 n. 

Schmieder, Oscar: Activities, 412. 

Schneider, ————: Debt, 151. 

Scholasticism: Survives in Amer., 150. 

Schultze Jena, : Activities, 411. 

Schwendener, Normal, and Averil Tib- 
bels: Books noticed, 282. 

Scotus, Duns: Influences Hisp. Amer., 
151, 

Scott, James Brown: Cited, 12 n. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield: Attitude toward 
Mex. war, 347. 

Scoggins, C. E.: Book noticed, 422. 
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Seminaries: Presbyterian (Cincinnati), 


205. 


Sempere y Guarinos, Juan: Cited, 493 n. — 


Sessé, Martin: Makes scientific exped. in 
Mex., 159. 

Settlers: Proposed for Tex., 164; land- 
grants to, 342. 

Severance, Henry O.: Activities, 403. 

Seventh International Conf. of Amer. 
States: Resolution adopted at, 263-4. 


Seville, Sp.: Many MSS. in, 154; impor- — 


tance of archives, 155; papers rdg. 
Span.-Amer., universities, 161; Francis- 
can monastery in, 270. 

Sewall, Samuel: Cited, 499 n. 

Seward, Sec’y William Henry: Activi- 
ties, 262; letter by, cited, 262 n, 

Shapiro, Israel: Note, 120. 

Sheep: In Diaz’s exped., 87; dog molests, 
89; Aguayo collects, 163. 

Shepherd, Peter: Activities in Mosquito, 
342-3; sells claim, 344; letter, cited, 
344 n, 

Shepherd, Samuel: 
quito, 342-3. 

Shepherd, William R.: Activities, 402, 
402' n. 

Shepherds (The): Fail, 342-3; letters to 
and by, cited, 343 n. 


Activities in Mos- — 


seen a 


Shiels, Dr. Eugene, 8. J.: Activities, 406, 


536, 537. 

Ships: Freire aided by, 42; Chil. off’] 
seizes Peruv., 43; returned to Peru, 
45-6. Hudson Riv. described, 194-195; 
many at Buffalo, 201; have theaters, 
204-5; in Cuban trade, 213; trade reg- 
ulations rdg., 213-9; sale of U. 8., 

dutiable, 214; condemned, 214; dis- 

crimination against, 215; Cabral’s not 
deflected by accident, 312; Port. cap- 
ture, 314; commanders of Cabral’s, 

328, 328 n;/no. of Cabral’s, 330, 332; 

one of Cabral’s lost, 333; sent to Port., 

335; anchor near Braz., 335; destroyed 

by storm, 337; seized, 360; attempts 

for restitution of, 360-1, 362 n, 366 n. 


INDEX 


Classes—Steam, 194; fleets, 261; small 
and oared, 331, 335; sailing, 334. Na- 
tionality—Brit., 43, 46, 364; Chil., 43; 
Fr., 314; Peruvian, 43, 45-6; Port., 
312, 313, 328. Names—Diana, 368 n; 
Isaac Newton, 194; Liberty, 362 n, 
366 n; Monteagudo, 42; Orbegoso, 42; 
Pelerine, 314; Samarang, 46; Talbot, 
43; Tiger, 362 n, 366 n. 

Shipwrecks: Arango suffers, 465. 
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